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AN APOLOGY FOR FICTION. 



To write a book which is intended, and calculated, 
solely for the readers of fiction, and prefix to it 
an apology addressed to the non-readers of fiction, 
appears somewhat paradoxical; yet as a member 
of a religious society, whose sentiments are openly 
and professedly at variance with works of this de- 
scription, I would not willingly oppose the pecu- 
liarities of many whom I regard with gratitude, 
esteem, and admiration, without offering in my own 
vindication some remarks upon the nature of' fiction 
in general. 

Fiction may, or may not be, subservient to the 
purposes of moral instruction. The MVoV\w^ ^\^ 
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some of the abuses to which it is most liable : — 
the delineation of unnatural characters, by the combi- 
nation of such qualities as never did, and never could 
exist in one human being ; and the placing such 
creatures of imagination in scenes and circumstances, 
where the common sympathies of our nature find no 
place ; and where the mind of the reader, in order to 
follow them with interest, must be elevated to the 
highest pitch of absurdity, and the feelings strained 
beyond their proper and healthy tone ; and when I 
add to this, the shameless prostitution of talent, with 
which some writers have confounded the nature of 
good and evil, making vice interesting, and virtue 
insipid, by investing the one with the fantastic drapery 
of romance, and stripping the other of all that can 
please the eye or charm the senses, by describing the 
most astonishing instances of integrity, generosity, 
and self-denial, as arising solely from an amiable 
heart, without the assistance of religion, or the con- 
trol of good principle, I am willing to allow that fiction 
has often been, and is well calculated to be, a most 
powerful engine of demoralization. 

On the other hand, when a writer keeps steadily in 
view the developement of moral truth, when his cha- 
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racters are all of our " mixed essence," drawn from 
the scenes of eyery-day life, animated with our feel- 
ings, weak with our frailties, led into our difficulties, 
surrounded by our temptations, and altogether in- 
volved in a succession of the same causes and effects 
which influence our lives, his productions may be 
called fictitious, but they cannot be false. To me 
they appear at least as lawful as those of the painter, 
and for this reason I have ventured to call my stories. 
Pictures of Private Life. 

Suppose, for instance, an artist wished to exhibit 
to the public a personification of old age. Perhaps 
he would paint an old woman in her cottage. But 
this would not be all. In order to present the idea 
more complete, he must place before our eyes the in- 
terior of her habitation, her ancient furniture, the old 
fashioned chair on which she is resting, her crutch at 
her side, her knitting, or her spinning wheel, her 
kettle and her cat. Now, though such an old woman, 
with her furniture, such a chair, spinning wheel, 
crutch, kettle, and cat, never did exist, yet the picture 
may be true ; because the idea of old age could not 
well be conveyed without the representation of the 
scene being thus filled up ; and in propoilvoTi ^^ N^<& 
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subject is more complex, the collateral circumstances 
will be more studied, and frequently more numerous. 

In the same way the fictitious writer labours, and 
for the same end ; with this advantage, that the sup- 
posed lapse of time, affords him an opportunity of 
tracing causes to their effects. If, for instance, his 
subject be virtue, that virtue must be tried; and 
therefore he brings in a variety of circumstances all 
subservient to one purpose. Virtue must be con- 
trasted with vice ; and therefore other characters are 
introduced,. and made to speak, and act, in a manner 
the most opposed to the words and actions of virtue. 
Virtue when allied to clay, must not be complete, and 
without flaw, because that would be unnatural, and 
convey an idea of a superhuman being ; virtue must 
therefore sometimes fall away from its high purpose, 
in order that it may learn humility, and look more 
earnestly for the guiding hand of Providence; and, 
lastly, virtue must have its reward. In this manner 
the writer is involved in a great variety of imagery, 
and may sometimes have the management of charac- 
ters, which, if separately and independently con- 
sidered, would not be worth his while to delineate. 

Various means may be employed to produce the 
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same end. As individuals we must all labour accord- 
ing to our calling. Some preach virtue, some only 
practise it, some make a picture of it, and some a 
poem, and some, (perhaps the lowest in the scale of 
moral teachers) adorn it with the garb of fiction, that 
it may ensure a welcome, where it would not other- 
wise obtain an entrance. 

To meet with an attentive and willing listener, is 
no less difficult than to find an able teacher. Fic- 
tion may be compared to a key, which opens many 
minds that would be closed against a sermon. Nor 
is it without authority in the writings of sincere 
and zealous christians. The wide range of allegory 
affi)rds innumerable subjects for instruction and de- 
light, and many a weary wanderer through the valley 
of the shadow of death, has been cheered by the re- 
membrance of Bunyan's pilgrim. But the scriptures 
themselves afford the highest evidence that this style 
of writing may be made serviceable, as a means of re- 
proof and conviction. Let us confine our attention 
to one example. Where can we find anything com- 
parable to the affecting story of the ewe lamb ? Had 
the prophet Nathan addressed the king of Israel at 
once as a violator of the laws of virtue, Vionovre, ^\A 

a 
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generosity, he would probably hare found him ao ef- 
fectually defended by the pride of human nature, as 
well as by the dignity of his office, that he would 
have failed to reach his heart ; but by the simple story 
of the ewe lamb, he touched at once upon that chord 
of feeling, which seemed ever ready to vibrate with 
sweetest melody, in the soul of the Royal Psalmist ; 
and then followed that emphatic application " thou 
art the man !" 

It is in this manner, by the contemplation of ideal 
characters that we are sometimes led on towards con- 
viction ; our feelings become softened in sympathy 
with theirs, we unconsciously pronounce our own 
condemnation, and conscience makes the application. 

Although willing to allow that fictitious writing is 
the most humble means of moral instruction, I am 
still earnest in endeavouring to maintain its utility, 
especially on the ground that it finds its way to the 
dense multitude who close their eyes upon the intro- 
duction of purer light. 

Happy, happy is it for those whose hearts are 
open to receive " Christ as their Schoolmaster," who 
have learned to desire the " sincere milk of the word." 
/fl rteiT- se/ect and privileged communities, the bible 
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spreads before them a wide field of never ending won- 
der and delighty and religion is a hallowed word, 
uniting all their sympathies into one bond of peace 
and love. 

Let us look into the next stage of advancement to- 
wards moral excellence, and here we see religion ob- 
scured by the mists of party prejudice, still wor- 
shipped, but frequently disguised, and misunderstood. 
A little lower, and religion holds a disputed sway, 
contending with the spirit of the world, for a small 
portion of the heart. Lower still, and her power and 
her excellence are called in question ; but before we 
arrive at that class by which her image is dethroned, 
and her institutions violated, let us regard that im- 
mense mass of beings whose perceptions are so im- 
perfect, whose minds so unenlightened, and whose 
feelings so absorbed by the trifling affairs of a busy 
world, that they can hardly be said to have learned 
to think. It is from amongst these that I have ven- 
tured to lift up my voice ; it is for these that I have 
thought, and felt, and written. In vain might in- 
struction be laid before them in a weightier form. 
Their pursuit is pleasure, their food excitement. 
And since books of fiction are a kind wVuc\i\)cvo\nsi*^tA^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

"My mother wa8 a lady/* said Anna Clare, a beau- 
tiful girl of eighteen, to her meek and quiet looking 
friend, Mary Newton, who sat at the door of her 
father's cottage, busily employed in preparing her 
little brothers and sisters for the coming sabbath. 
" My mother was a lady, and though she had the 
misfortune to marry into a lower sphere, she never 
forgot her own superiority.** 

*' Perhaps it would have been better for her if she 
had,*' replied Mary. 

" So far from forgetting it," continued her friend, 
" she strove continually to impress upon my mind, 
the importance of imbibing, and retaining, her own 
notions of that distinction of birth and education 
which she valued so highly ; and, above all things, 
warned me against forming any low connection in 
marriage." 

" But did she make you understand exactly where- 
abouts in society to place yourself? for that must 
be clearly made out, before you can know whether 

B 2 
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you look above or below you ; and in my opinion 
it is one of the worst evils arising from alliances 
such as your mother's, and one which those who en- 
ter into them must have bitterly to lament, that their 
offspring occupy a doubtful and unsettled station ; 
for if possessed of any ambition, they will be per- 
petually strugglmg to establish their claim to the 
rank of one parent, and looking down with contempt 
upon the other ; and here Anna, allow me to speak 
a little of my mind respecting yourself, for I have 
often thought it would be better for you, if you 
would recollect that you are not entirely your nio- 
ther's child, but that you bear the name, and Rve 
under the protection of a plain and homely man, 
who has always been to you a kind and indulgent 
father. But I fear my advice is not agreeable to 
you.'' 

" Excuse me," replied Anna, endeavouring to look 
polite, because she really felt angry ; " excuse me, 
Mary, if I say it is not quite agreeable ; not because 
I cannot bear to hear the truth, but because you 
have not the kind of tact which is requisite, to render 
advice pleasing." 

" And excuse me, Anna, if I say, that I do not 
believe any tact can render advice pleasing to those 
who do not mean to follow it." 

After this, there was a long pause between the 

two friends, during which, Anna tried to forget 

what had passed, while Mary struggled to subdue 

her personal feelings, so that she might speak calmly 
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and seriously, what she was determined her friend 
should hear. 

" Anna," said she, " we have been long friends — 
friends in infancy — friends at school. Shall we 
not continue friends, now that we are about to enter 
upon the cares of women, and may need each other's 
help ? But mind me, Anna, friend is a serious word, 
and ought not to be lightly used. By being friends, 
I do not mean that we are merely to walk out to- 
gether, and read together, and hear each other^s 
love stories. No, I mean that we are to stand by 
each other through life, through evil report, and 
good report — to watch over each other for good, 
and to speak boldly and openly, yet kindly and ten- 
derly.,, z\l that we think of each other. This is my 
notion of a friend ; and if you think I am so meek 
and low, that I dare not be all this to you, you are 
very much mistaken, for I never will be humble friend 
to any one, no, not to you, Anna, dearly as I love 
you." 

Anna, who had advanced nearer to Mary while she 
was speaking, now, with tears in her eyes, besought 
her forgiveness ; and they parted for that night, 
with more true love than they had felt for months 
before. 

Mary went in with the stockings she had darned, 
and commenced the operation of washing her little 
brothers and sisters before they went to bed, while 
Anna sauntered home by moonlight, musing as she 
went ; then trimmed a new bonnet for ex\iV\A\.\oxi ^^ 
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next day, and tried a new tune on her guitar before 
she retired to bed, where her dreams were scarcely 
more visionary than those which usually occupied 
her waking hours. 

Neither of these young persons was -of the class 
properly called poor. Their fathers were both small 
farmers, a description of people once numerous in 
Great Britain, now very much decreased by the loss 
of those who have fallen into abject want, and those 
who are scrambling up the dangerous ladder of luxu- 
rious extravagance. 

The house in which Mary lived ought not, in the 
present day, to be called a cottage, because it could 
neither be etched, nor sketched into anything, that 
would not be altogether disgraceful to the pages of a 
lady's album. It was a small, square-looking house, 
built of red brick, with a green door at the termina- 
tion of a straight gravel walk, to which you passed 
through a little gate, green also, and flanked on either 
side by green paling. On entering the door, you saw 
on the right hand a common sitting room, with a brick 
floor, and on the other, a neatly garnished parlour, 
used only on Sundays, with a carpet and a sofa, and 
a chhnney piece ornamented with a pair of beautiful 
hand-screens, " wrought by no other hand, I ween," 
than that of Anna Clare. 

If the habitation of the Newtons was incapable 
of being metamorphosed into a picture, Mary her- 
self was equally incapable of being transformed into 
a heroine. Neither her size, her figure, nor her 
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face, was calculated to distinguish her from the 
many. 

Her dress was neither picturesque, nor fashionable, 
and her hair, neither raven, nor flaxen, golden, nor 
auburn, but just such as no poet or painter could 
make any use of, was braided over a forehead, neither 
high, nor marUe pale. In short she was just the sort 
of person of which we fancy the multitude is com- 
posed, when we look out upon a crowd of people. 
While Anna's was a face, which the eye would dis- 
cover and single out from amongst a thousand, and 
set the imagination to work to ponder upon whence 
it could have come, and whither it might be going. 
From her mother she had learned to place an undue 
value upon the symbols of wealth ; but it seemed as 
though she had inherited, by nature, all that could 
adorn and give outward excellence to the highest sta- 
tion. Slender, delicate, and graceful in her figure, 
she had exactly the kind of taste, which enabled her 
to set that figure off to advantage; while her raveii 
hair, because she knew not how to dress it fashionably, 
was always dressed becomingly. Her complexion 
was clear and glowing, and her dark eyes had that 
peculiar light of joy, and innocence, which is seldom 
seen in those that have looked long upon the world. 

These simple charms, however trifling in descrip- 
tion, may yet be accounted dangerous gifts; and 
such they have often proved to the poor inhabi- 
tant of the cottage. But there is a gift of far more 
fatal consequence to the peace of womati^^ mwA^ 
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when that mind has not been disciplined by a rational 
education. " A quest for hidden knowledge," with a 
deep sense of the sublime and beautiful, which those 
who have never looked on nature's face with the eye 
of a poet, or a painter, can in no way comprehend. 
And this was Anna's portion too. How mournfully 
misplaced! For, beneath her father's humble roof, 
where she ought to have been, and, no doubt, under 
other circumstances, would have been, a kind ftnd 
dutiful daughter, she was now dreaming away her 
existence in a world of visions, of which the every- 
day duties of common life formed no part. 

Anna had early imbibed a taste for the accom- 
plishments which adorn the hio;her stations in society. 
Music and drawing had been taught her by her mo- 
ther ; and being natu.ally of an aspiring mind, she 
had prevailed upon her father to allow her the advan- 
tage of instruction in oil-painting, in the hope 
of rendering her genius more profitable. This 
was an important step in the ladder of distinction, 
in consequence of which all the well disposed young 
women in the neighbourhood agreed to call her a 
genius, while all the young men toasted her as a 
beauty ; the women wishing internally that she had 
less of the one quality, the men that she had less of 
the other. But Anna valued both. Her beauty was 
delightful to her as a painter, no less than as a wo- 
man ; and her genius was the magical key, which 
opened to her mental vision the wide field of taate, 
aud sentiment, and feeling ; a Geld so dangerous to 
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inter upoD, that those who have ventured within its 

■ fanned precincts, have too often returned to the 
P^eaten tract of life with weary, and unwilling steps, 

wishing; in vain to call back the happy thoughts of 
simplicity and youth, which made the paternal home 
a haven of rest, and life itself an enjoyment. 

Anna's new bonnet had not been trimmed in vain ; 
1 the following morning', while the sun shone 
a cloudless sabbath in July, the inhabitants of 
■Ae little village of L , were astonished by a blaze 

■ of beauty, and fashion, at their parish chureh. 

Mary had no time to make observations on the 

ers, foi with her constant and fruitless at- 

I tempts to restrain the wonder and admiration of her 

llittle flock, and her earnest and zealous endeavours 

rto keep her own attention fixed upon the service, 

she found enough to do ; but Anna, not beiug quite 

so fully engaged, had leisure to set down in her 

memory the whole family of the Langleys, just come 

to spend the summer months at their country seat. 

First, the old gentleman. Sir Thomas, with his 
white hair and sleek countenance, and his one idea 
perpetually recurring to the moor game, about to be 
riiot by his hopeful son. — Lady Langtey, with her 
towering crest of plumes and ribbons ; come down 
into the countrj to be great.— Miss Langley, looking 
soft, delicate, and languid, but alas ! not very young ; 
come down into the country to bnce up a feeble 
constitution for the ensuing wiater, and to lay up a 
store of good works, to be held in tne[aona.Vu\\\«.v 
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favour, by eataUishine; Sunday schools, and soup bo- 
cieties, — Mis3 Julia Ijingley, a beauty of five winters, 
returning; from an unsuccessful campaign ; come 
down into the country to sketch waterfalls, and babble 
of Corinne. — And the heir apparent, youne; and hand- 
some, for what earthly purpose could he be come? 

Anna had time for all tliese reflections and en- 
(fuiries, and a thousand more, by no means omitting 
the conclusion that Frederick Langley was the most 
brilhant and moving spectacle she had ever before 
witnessed in the form of man. 

One look, and only one, she had ventured to fix 
full upon his countenance, when immediately hia 
g'lass was raised, and Anna felt, that for a long time 
she was the object of his dxeA and steady attention ; 
but for all that, she did not completely turn away, 
nor take any eifectual measures to relieve herself from 
the embarrassment of her situation, though anger 
and shame heightened the crimson that spread itself 
all over her beautiful face. 

Before the service was over, Mary had forgotten 
that any strangers were at church, and Anna had 
forgotten every thing beside. Mary returned home 
with serious thoughts, to perform the duties in her 
domestic circle; and Anna went that afternoon with 
less than her wonted alacrity, to take her part as 
teacher in a Sunday school, some years ago es- 
tablished by the good clei^man of the parish, and 
so steadily supported, as to need little patronage from 
Jfiss Laaghy. 
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Miss Langley, however, could not withhold the 
blessing of her countenance. Miss Julia could find 
no better amusement for the Sunday afternoon ; and 
Frederick thought there might be a chance of his 
meeting again with the fair vision of the morning. 

The door of the school-room opened — Anna 
looked up, and from that moment, she thought as 
little of the alphabet, the catechism, and even of the 
bible itself, as any of her little pupils. 

" Come here to me," said Miss Langley in a tone 
of authority, to one of the older girls, who was just tax- 
ing her attention to answer in her turn, the question 
of the teacher. " Come here to me, and tell me, if 
you can, what took place at the building of the 
Tower of Babel ? " 

" Confusion of tongues," thought the teacher, 
** and I wish it may not be come to us." 

" What a charming study ! " exclaimed Julia, 
singling out a little curly-pated urchin, who laughed, 
and blushed, and wondered what she meant, 

" Take that, you little " said Frederick, throw- 
ing a sixpence on the floor, '< and buy yourself a 
stick, instead of breaking mine." Then, turning to 
Anna, ** A charming amusement," continued he, 
seating himself upon the bench beside her, " I 
wish I might be a pupil." But the method he had 
chosen for commencing an acquaintance was not 
suited to the taste of his companion. It savoured 
too much of the Hall and the Cottage. To be 
singled out as a village beauty, and >d&t^^^*^^ 
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with the familiarity of townbred insolence, was not 
the distinction at which she aimed ; and rallying her 
wandering thoughts, she assumed an air of dignity, 
and endeavoured to resume her task. 

The young gentleman finding he had mistaken the 
subject of his attentions, and his sisters being equally 
disappointed in theirs, the party withdrew, leaving 
the young people in wonder at their gauze and laces, 
the old at their folly and assurance. 
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CHAPTER IL 



" I TOLD you," said Frederick Langley to his sister, 
the next morning, " I told you we should all be mi- 
serably disappointed in coming to this abominable old 
Hall, for you see we have neither field sports in the 
day, peasants dancing on the green in the evening, 
nor ghosts ranging through the corridor at night. 
How, in the name of ennui, do you mean to exist V* 

** Heaven only knows how Pa, and Ma, and Susan 
will exist," replied Julia ; " but for my part, I am 
going out to sketch, when the dew is off the grass ; 

and then you know. Lord B comes down to 

shoot in August, and your horses come on Saturday, 
and I am sure you will let me ride Phillis again." 

" Lord B is a great bore," replied her brother; 

** and it always rains on the moors, and my horses 
don't come till Monday, and you shall not ride Phil- 
lis, because you always spoil her paces. But come, 
the dew is off the grass, and I have so much that is 
amiable in my temper just now, that I can afford to 
go out with you to sketch, and cut your pencils into 
the bargain, provided only, you w\\\ go m^ "^^n T 
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The fact was, the young gentleman had detennined, 
if possible, to see Anna Clare again. Had his first 
advances been received with the simper of a rustic 
coquette, it is probable that all interest about her 
would have ceased then, and there ; but the look of 
wounded pride, and delicate reserve, with which she 
withdrew from his familiarity, combined with her 
beauty, to make a more lasting impression on his 
mind. 

" This is the cottage," said he, leading his sister 
up to the door of William Clare, for he had made 
out the night before, not only Anna's residence, but 
much of her character, and the nature of her occu- 
pations. 

" But where are you leading me?" asked Julia. 
" I know nothing of these people, what can you pos- 
sibly be going to do in this sweet cottage ?" 

" Leave that to me," said her brother, leading her 
away from the beautiful scene on which she would 
gladly have staid to gaze ; for the cottage of William 
Clare had long been the envy of the surrounding 
neighbourhood. Though precisely on the same foot- 
ing as the Newtons, with regard to property and rank 
in life, his house and garden had acquired, during 
the reign of Mrs. Clare, an air of taste and gentility, 
which his daughter was equally desirous to support. 
Perhaps the chief difference in the two habitations 
was, that the windows of one had been made to open 
out upon a green lawn ; while those of the other 
terminated at little more ihau half the length in a 
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broad seat, oa which Mary used to sit and read to 
her father, when the children were asleep, and all 
was quiet within and without. Each had their par- 
lours of high and low degree, but the Clares trod 
always on a carpet, and Anna had her paintings, her 
guitar, her album, and her books, placed with stu- 
died negligence about the room, so as to give it a 
totally difierent character from even the best par- 
lour of the Newtons. 

Anna was at this moment practising an air which 
had lately caught her fancy, and accompanying it 
with a low and simple voice, which, though altogether 
untutored in scientific rules, was sufficiently attrac- 
tive from its natural sweetness, to arrest the attention 
of the curious intruders; who, having advanced to 
the open window, stood in delighted astonishment 
gazing upon the lovely songstress; while Anna, 
startled by a rustling amongst the leaves around the 
window, looked up with no less astonishment than 
she had excited. 

Had there even been time to recur to the affront of 
the preceding day, it would all have been atoned for, 
by the kind and polite manner in which Frederick 
apologised for the intrusion. 

He said they were strangers in search of the pic- 
turesque ; who had come to solicit the assistance of 
Miss Clare, to point out the beauties of the surround- 
ing scenery, hoping that her taste would enable them 
to select some subject for a sketch, not altogether 
beyond the compass of moderate powets. 
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" I am quite a learner," added Julia, " and if you 
can assist me, 1 shall be for eTer indebted to you." 

By this time Anna had ushered them into her little 
sitting room; and taking up a large portfolio with 
just confidence enough to show her extreme devotion 
to the art, spread before them her own beautiful and 
highly finished drawings, of such simple and rural 
scenes, as the country around afforded; at the same 
time apologising for their want of interest, by saying 
that she had never been far from her native county, 
or seen any of the great and magnificent features of 
nature. For a few momenta the woman gave place 
to the artist, and she went on with enthusiasm, " I 
sometimes think, that if heaven has a blessing in 
store for me, it must be, that I shall gaze on the 
blue sky of Italy !" But the eyes of Frederick Lang- 
ley, fixed upon her earnest countenance, brought 
back every latent spark of womanly feeling, and not 
even the rapturous expressions of his sister, as she 
turned over the drawings, could again wean her from 
the consciousness that she was a genius, and a bcautv, 
in the act of entertaining high-born and fashionable 
guests. 
. " And you paint too," exclaimed Julia, looking up 
at a picture in which the artist had given to the sub- 
ject of one of the drawings the vivid colouring of a 
masterly hand, and a warm imagination. 

"That painting is not mine," said Anna; " yet I 
do paint a little, though I have practised for so short 
a time, that 1 am ashamed to exhibit my productions; 
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Kit if you will pardon my presumption, and do not 
litter of my rooni, perhaps I shall be able to 
ramtifie you for a few minutes, by Kllowin^ you to 
laugh at my barbarous attempts ;" and saying thia, 
she led the way to a small room lighted from above, 
where " all appliances and means" which her humble 
f' circumstances afforded, were spread around. 

)ngst the confusion of unfinished pictures, all 
lenoting industry and talent, was a portrait of herself, 
*hich immediately caught the wandering eye of 
Ifrederick. 

" Oh! that," said Anna, blushing, " I know not 
Ivbat to say for that, or how to apologize for having 
pent my time upon so worthless a subject ; except 
^that it is always recommended to yoUng artists to 
■' ^^ctise upon themselves, and in this instance, at 
least, I may escape the charge of vanity, for in look- 
ing at that portrait I always 6nd an antidote." 

" If the picture offends your eye, I will take it 
borne with me," said Frederick, laying violent hands 
npon the treasure ; and a scene ensued of laughing, 
bloabing, pleading, and palliating, which it is not 
necessary further to describe; while Julia, who, to say 
the worst of her, was only idle and superficial, neither 
envious nor spiteful, looked round with amazement 
1 the perseverance of her new acquaintance, and 
speculate upon the amusement and benefit 
if cultivating her friendship, for a few weeks, during 

r stay in the country, 
' A aketcbin^ excursion was soon yropoaai, wvft. 
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Anna did the honours of ihe conntry with so much 
vivacity, and good nature, that Frederick and his 
sister returned home, delighted with their new-made 

" They have been with me all the morning;," said 
Anna, as she passed the garden of James Newton on 
her way home, and saw Mary at the door. 

" Who have been wkh you ?" 

" Miss Julia Langlej and her brother — the sweetest 
girl you ever saw," 

" Whut — her brother?" 

" How provoking you are, Mary, I am sure you 
understand me." 

" Better perhaps, than you understand yourself," 
thought her friend. 

" Well, Anna, I will try to understand, then, that 
Miss Julia Langley is the sweetest girl I ever saw — 
and her brother V 

" 1 am not quite so decided about him," said Anna, 
with some confusion ; " but they are so fond of paint- 
, ing, of rousic, of poetry, and of every thing that is 
delightful. 

" Then I am sure they must be fond of you," 
thought Mary, as her eye dwelt upon the counten- 
ance of her friend, who leaned over the garden gate 
with her bonnet thrown back, from her naturally sweet 
face, now more than usually animated. The com- 
pany, the excitement, and the exercise of the morning, 
had given to her complexion a more vivid glow ; and 
while the iight breeze played idly with the " tendrils 
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of her raven hair," the whole picture presented to the 
eye of the beholder, a perfect personification of health, 
and innocence, and joy. 

Mary gazed for a moment with delighted admira- 
tion, for in her heart there was no taint of selfishness, 
or envy; but a cloud suddenly gathered upon her 
brow, for she thought of the dangerous gifts which 
heaven had bestowed upon this poor motherless crea- 
ture ; and her heart yearned towards her, with the 
tenderness of a sister, that she might watch over her, 
and be the means of assisting her to turn all these 
brilliant endowments to a good account. , 

** Why do you look so grave," asked Anna, " now 
when I feel so happy ?" for to her the trees were more 
rich in foliage, the fields more verdant, and the skies 
more heavenly blue, than she had ever seen them be- 
fore. But Mary could not well explain herself. It 
was too soon to warn her of her danger, and to croak 
over those evils which we do but faintly apprehend, 
has seldom a good effect upon the young and ardent 
mind. They parted therefore without any further 
explanation, and it was many days before they met 
again. 

These days passed away with Mary, leaving no- 
thing behind but the satisfaction of having gone 
through her usual, routine of homely duties ; while to 
Anna they were fraught with circumstances of deep 
interest — high hopes, and brilliant dreams of coming 
pleasure : what they left behind she did not stay to 
inquire^ for hers was not the heart to IooVlXs^^. 

c2 
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A tour waa planned to the Highlands of Scot- 
land; and Julia Langley, always delighted with new 
faces, and having formed a most romantic and ar- 
dent friendship for the beautiful young cottager, in- 
sisted that she should accompany them ; and not 
all the indignation of ber mother, nor the remon- 
strances of her sister, could change her purpose. 

" You are not going yourselves," said this amiable 
patroness of genius, " and therefore it can be of no 
consequence to you," 

" But Lord B , lady C , and Miss Man- 
ning," said her sister — " they have never been ac- 
customed to associate with low persons ; you will 
make yourself the jest of the whole world by these 
absurd fancies." 

" And disgrace your family," said her mother. 

" The party is of ray forming," continued the 

immoveable young lady. " Lord B always does 

as I like : Lady C a^ees with her brother ; and 

poor Miss Manning has not the spirit to complain ; 
besides, have I not an undoubted right to take an ar- 
tist in my train, if I think proper?" 

And thus, with a great deal of dispute, and many 
uncharitable remarks upon the unconscions abject of 
this discussion, which might not otherwise have been 
called forth, the atl'air waa at last decided to Julia's 
satisfaction ; for she was the youngest in the family, 
and though not very young, could still coax and 
wheedle, and insist with so much pertinacity, as not 
un/reguantly to carry her poinl against lUein all. 
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It cannot be supposed that Anna's slrenglh of 
mind was proof against this temptation. Pluming 
herself upon the professions of her amiable young 
friend, and encouraging the vain hope that her ser- 
vices as an artist would amply remunerate the party 
for any expence or trouble they might incur on hw 
account, she joyfully fell in with the proposal, and, 
with a light and bounding heart, ran over the fields 
to tell Mary Newton the good tidings. 

Shehad gone through the whole plan, and was expa- 
tiating upon some of its branches, before the unusual 
gravity of Mary's countenance arrested her attention, 
and, with a somewhat altered manner, she observed, 

" You are always so serious now, Mary, when I 
come to tell you any thing." 

" And that, I suppose, is the reason why you 
leonie BO seldom." 

I " Was I not here last Friday? — no, it was Mon- 
< diy — no, I cannot tell when it was." 

" It was the Sunday evening before last." 

" Surely not so long ago as that. Well, I have 

been too much engaged with sketching and other 

. things, to know how the time passes away." 

I " You have been in aBortof dream, I think, Anna, 

from which I hope the time has come for you to 

rouEe yourself." 

" You mean with regard to the Langleye. It is 
no dream, Mary, for I love them all ; except the old 
people, and that proud and sanctimonious daughter 
of theirs." 
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you are bound to 
mains one of the 
taogley, whom you 

" Yes, I do love her, and will love her, and will 
go into Scotland with her too, and return to you, 
Mary, the happiest creature in existence ; my brain 
and my portfolio filled with images of lakes, and 
rivers, and mountain scenery." 

" May I, as a friend, ask you one plain question ?" 

" Yes, a thousand." 

" Will you travel at your own expence?" 

Anna's face was covered with confusion, and she 
replied with difficulty, 

" I cannot say exactly that I shall, but I hope to 
make some return." 

" Anna, my friend, my own dear friend, you are 
deceiving yourself. What return can you possibly 
make to this high family for the honour which they 
intend to confer upon you ? It is the part of aa in- 
dependent mind to refuse. Dot with insult, but w!th 
gratitude, all offers of unnecessary kindness for which 
there is no probability of making any adequate re- 
turn ; more especially to the great, because the 
chance of being able to do any service to them is 
so much smaller. Indeed, there is nothing but 
the closest, and most intimate friendship, that 
can justify the giving, and receiving obligations, 
vithout any calculation as to the relative aitua- 
tioa of the parties. Here, and here only, I would 
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''give and receive, without a debtor and creditor 
[ account. " 

Anna said aomething about MisB Julia's fciend- 
I ship for herself, but Mary interrupted her with 
I warmth — 

'•' And have you, Anna Clare, lived to give the 
name of friendship tt> that which springs up between 
two young persons who have only strolled together 
for a few sunny hours by the side of woods and wa- 
terfalls ? No, if you will turn away from the truth, 
you compel me forcibly, rudely, but I hope not un- 
kindly, to place it before your eyes. Miss Julia 
X-angley is a sweet tempered, flippant, light-heacted 
I creature, at least so she appears to us ; who is in- 
k terested by your talents, and charmed by your 
, beauty, but more especially delighted with your wil- 
I lingness to oblige and serve her ; yet, in her wide 
I world of fashion and of folly, yon can act but a very 
I trifling part, and will cousequently be very lightly 
I esteemed. For what have you to boast of, that she 
cannot find and possess, in far greater perfection, else- 
I where, except, perhaps, your beauty? and when, I 
* Tvould ask, was beauty a bond of union betwixt two 
women ? Here, in this remote village, you are a 
I wonder, and a genius. Your paintings delight and 
[ astonish us ; but these people have been abroad, and 
have seen the works of great masters, and even their 
j own money can procure them such as you would 
I hardly dare to copy. Your music, though exactly 
I ffuch as 1 delight to listen to, trnd &>fle&t£\, W 
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sweeter to me than tbe song of birds, or any thing 
that I can remember since my poor mother used to 
sing these children to sleep ; what would it be to 
their ears, when compared eveo with the meanest 
performance of an Italian opera girl? Oh, Anna, 
if you wish to be loTed, if you wish to be valued, you 
will stay with us !" 

"I will return to you, dear Mary, and we shall 
only be absent a few week^." 

" And in those few weeks what may you not en- 
dure ? you, who have never been accustomed to in- 
sult or neglect." 

" If I did not expect to be treated in all respects 
as an equal," said Anna, hei indigiiatioD rising, " tbe 
finest scenery la tbe world should not tempt me to 
go beyond my native village.'' 

" Then deceive yourself no longer ; for this never 
can be, it is not in the nature of things that It 
should be. I have not spoken to you much of late, 
but I have watched you with the anxiety of a sister, 
and, though no sister could love you better than I 
do, trust me, I am not blind to your lollies. No, 
Anna, I have seen the change in your dress and 
manner. I have seen what you endeavoured to con- 
ceal from yourself. It was but last Sunday, after 
service, that I observed you stop to speak to old 
Eleanor in the church-yard, while all the time your 
eye was fixed upon the door at which yon thought 
the Langleys would come out ; and when you found 
they liad gone the other way, you listened no more. 
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\ and thought no more of old Eleanor or her rheu- 
Imatigm, but skipped over the stile, and dew round 
I by the lane, where you were sate to see them ; but 
J finding yourself too far id advance, you stooped 
L down to tie your sandal, though T am sure it did not 
I Deed it ; and then Lady langley swept past you 
C with such a look of scorn, as 1 would not have 
r brought upon myself for the richest jewel in her pos- 
]' session. 

" And now, Anna, may I ask you to believe, that 
I tlie pain 1 have given by my plain speaking, has not 
Rbeen from envy, or for sport; but merely, that you 
I Blight see your conduct in its true liglit ; for these 
things are beneath you, and I know you despise them 
as much as I do ; but the notice of these people has 
turned your head. Let me entreat you to feel above 
, as you really are : above them in all that is 
I leally excellent, though far below them in all which 
I they esteem so." 

When Mary had finished speaking, her friend re- 
I infiined silent for a long time, and though they 
I walked together through the fields to the cottage of 
• William Clare, their conversation was on indifl'erent 
L topics, for Mary wisely judged it would be safest to 
I leave Anna to the influence of her own reflections. 



that has laid up uo more substantid treasure for iU 
hour of need. 

Surely there is nothing upon earth that demands 
our pity more than this. Not the foolish bird flatter- 
ing in the snares of the fowler ; nor the flower that 
hasbur3tintobluahingbeauty,on a morning of storms; 
nor the child that has stolen to the brink of the pre- 
cipice to play, can be more melancholy objects of 
consideration, than an amiable and lovely woman, 
who is drawing from the fountains of vanity and love, 
her only sources of happiness and hope. And yet, 
who speaks of her danger ? Those who stand aloof 
in unassailed security, and have never known the in- 
satiable thirst of pampered vanity, nor fallen into the 
snare of earthly love. Should the deluded creatrire 
awake to a sense of her own awful situation, who 
raehes to the rescue ? She looks back upon her sis- 
ter woman, and the stroiig arm of malevolence and 
envy is put forth to urge her to destruction ; to ac- 
celerate her fall. She leans upon her brother man, 
and he, more treacherous, but not less cruel, while he 
covers her with the garment of praise, and poufi 
upon her head the oil of joy, at the same time places 
on her brow the poisoned chaplet, crying, •' Peace, 
peace, where there is no peace." Like the priests of 
Dld,who with merriment and dance, and song, led forth 
the unconscious victim wreathed with flowers, to bleed ' 
upon the altar of sacrifice. 

Lord B — , lady C — , and Miss Manning, were 
amoDgst those who rushed mto Anna's parlour. They 
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oftbe party for the Highlands; all things were jn 
liiiess.andonMoudaymorDiiig they were to set out. 
Monday, the eventful day, arrived, Anna 
took a hasty farewell of the Newtons : and now she 
stood at the gate leading up to her father's door, and 
the old man stood beside her, ever and anon, wiping 
from his eyes tears, that were not altogether shed for 
sorrow, for be was proud of the distioctioa which had 
been shewn his daughter ; but it was a long journey, 
and the dear child had never been far from the 
paternal roof before. And Phebe, the old servant, 
was there too, busily employed in providing every 
ig for the comfort of her darling ; weeping and 

ig her eyes with her apron, without trying to 

:eal her tears. 
Now, though it is a pleasant and easy thing for the 
writers of romance to make their heroines glide and 
skim over the earth, without any of the common ap- 
pendages of matter, it cannot be denied of Anna 
Clare, (though grievous to relate,) (hat while standing 
at her father's gate, she was literally sunounded by 
those various and vulgar articles, classed under the 
undignified name of luggage ; that, when the car- 
riage of the wealthy baronet drove up, Phebe was 
in the very act of drawing fi'om her hoitsewife a piece 
of white tape to secure the fastening of a green plaid 

bag, and that when Lord B 's footman touched 

hb hat, and offered his services to see every thing ad- 
justed, (though at the same time a whisper passed 
throngh the menial traio, that ihey had taiA VtanXte 
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enough with their own things, and that now there naa 
no room left,) William Clare described in circuni- 
Rtaotial detail, how there wae a hair trunk with a 
wrapper, a bug, a shawl, and a cloth cloak, besides 
a basket of prog, which Phebe held in her firm grasp, 
determined to place it herself in the hand of her young 
mistress, while the cloak, she inxigted, must go inside 
too, for the evenings were cold, and the dear child 
hud nothing on. 

Couid any thing, to Anna's feelings, exceed the 
confusion of this moment, during which the serene 
party sat in smiling wonder at the scene? 

Her father, forgetful of every thing but the depar- 
ture of his child, had slipped on an old slouched hat, 
that was wont to hang in the remotest corner of the 
passage; and Phebe! surely she was possessed with 
the demon of provocation , for she kept the little bas- 
ket until she could herself place it upon Anna's lap, 
and thrust in the old grey cloak, spreading it overthe 

costly silk dress of Lady C , which had never been 

brought into contact with so rude a material before. 

In fact, that moment wasfraught with acombination 
ofannoyances.whichnowotds can describe; but which 
some have felt so forcibly, as to acknowledge that the 
poor and meav pay dearly in this small coin, foe aspiring 
to participate in the pleasures of the rich and great, 

Mary watched them round the brow of the hill, aod 
as soon as they had vanished from her sight, she 
covered her face with her hands, and burst into tears. 

" What are you weeping for?" asked little Martha, 
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looking up in her sister's face. " You need not be 
in trouble about Anna Clare, for I never saw her look 
half so happy in my life." 

" I hope she is happy," said Mary. 
"Then why do you weep? Willshenot come back?" 
" She may come back, my love, — but not tome," 
was Mary's inward response. 

Perhaps there are no few words by whicli we more 
frequently deceive ourselves than these, " I will come 
back to you," or, " you will return to me." The 
birds of spring, the flowers of summer, and the rich 
tints of autumn, may all come back. The playmates 
of our infancy, and the friends of our early years, 
may all return. But will they return unchanged, or 
shall we be able to meet them with the same glow of 
feeling unalloyed. Many, who have looked with 
wonder and delight on the splendour of the setting 
sun, have turned away with sickness of soul from the 
glory of his rising beams. Many who have bid adieu 
B Bummer, having drank from the well-spring of her 
vellness, rich draughts of happiness and love, have 
let her again, without recognizing her fair form; 
It one ecstatic bound upon her flowery carpet, — 
e moment of Joyous exultation in the softness of 
y breeze I And thus it must be, for thus it 
has been ordained, by a wise and merciful Father, to 
teach his erring children, that all the treasures by 
which they are surrounded, are only lent them for a 
Iwief space of limited enjoyment, and that hero they 
have no continuing city. 
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Mift Lwi^lri \md jjifibinrf iMoii bcr; kersdf ^ 
c«tt€t^ vM' th^ OMipc^ CMKfa^ yr Mit Ike aoHce from 
wfaeiKV dhiir pfa n Bnw t toiwA . lkfli» uicA^ m> addi- 

dedure hiowett^ moc^ dewif > iwl iIk dcnifkiitiim, 
nolhb^ CQtilil b>e smn«^ tta^ to fMdace^ than the 

Tbejhad not pcoo>«de<i mttij sta^pcB^ Wowever, be- 
ibre tifee dfescDverr of ctftM giMms of adnimtioQ 
directed to a pert of the cefnai|pe mhum sl« was not 
sittm^, led her to ask heneif > wheAcr it voald not 
haie hee& qaile as prademt to leave Aima Clare at 
home. 

Lord B thoaght otheiwiae, and, jadging from 

her Htaation in life, that die coakl not be very frsd- 
diotM in the choice of an admiier, or the ntyie of his 
addreMy annoyed her by the most pomted and fa- 
fflfliflf attentioos; ontil, repeatedly repulsed by her 
coldneM, he determined to punish her by neglect. 
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Lady C , neither young nor enthusiastic, had 

not travelled many days, before she began to lament 
bitterly over the inconveniences of the journey ; and 
Miss Manning, deep in the lore of Scotch novels, 
was disappointed and disgusted, because every old 
woman was not a Meg Merilies, and every young one a 
Flora Mac Ivor. Books of poetry and romance were 
referred to on every occasion, and closed with the 
natural, but mortifying conclusion, that the Scottish 
nation must be miserably degenerated. 

Anna Clare was the only one of the whole party 
nHio was well grounded in the real history of the 
" land of the mountain and the stream." 

She had been accustomed to read in peace and in 
private, and had stored up in a naturally good memory 
such facts, as now rendered her company a valuable 
acquisition, to those who were not previously disposed 
to make too high an estimate of her powers of 
pleasing. 

Finding herself of real service to her friends, her 
ooafidence began to encrease ; and with her confi- 
dence, her happiness, her vivacity, and even her 
beauty too ; until Fredanck Langley felt himself em- 
boldened to declare, what his heart alone had hitherto 
borne witness to, — his extreme admiration of Anna 
Clare. But his was not flattery in the gross. It 
consisted in that silent course of respectful attention, 
so irresistible to a delicate mind ; shown chiefly by 
a desire to be informed by her knowledge, decided by 
her judgment^ and directed by her tA&U ; wi^ vl 

D 
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there was more of tenderness in his look and maiiBer 
towards her than was quite consistent wilb their re- 
lative aitiiations, it was only just so much as to en- 
courage bev to ask of him in preference to any one 
beside, those little services, which constitute the 
chief bond both of friendship and of love. 

How often do we find persons, entering into the 
most intimate, and the most serious connections iu life, 
not so much from any similarity of mind or sympa- 
thy of feeling, as from the manner in which they have 
been thrown together, have become associated with, 
and indebted to each other. Is not this, then, ano- 
ther reason amongst the many, why the poor ought 
to shim rather than seek, all familiar association with 
the great ; and why the great should cease to amuse 
themselves with those summer friendships with their 
poorer neighbours, which at best can only serve, on 
one hand, to while away the monotony of a few 
months' residence in the country ; and on the other 
leave nothing behind but emptiness and disappoint- 
ment ? This, however, is but the bright side of the 
picture. Look again, and we see more conspicuously 
a long list of fatal consequences ; amongst which are 
written in legible characters, the base flattery of the 
low, and the falsehood of the great ; the envy of the 
poor, and too frequently, their ruined innocence. 

Before the expiration of one entire week, the apirtta 
of the tourists had begun to flag; and even Anna 
felt it difficult at all times to support her vivacity, 
upon iFhich depended the good viUlof the parly. 
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Though born to an iiumble lot, s!ie was not of a 
robust constilution, nor had ever been accustomed to 
any kind of hardship. Miss Julia had her woman, 

and Lady C was almost inseparable from hers ; 

but no one attended upon Anna to see that her bed 
aired, or to carry her dry shoes, 
here are few things we are more ready to profess 
■etir determination to do than this, — to " take care of 
"OOrselves.when nobody cares for us;" and yet, somehow 
there are many harder duties which we per- 
form with more pleasure, so much are we accustomed 
to estimate our own wortli by the opinion of others. 

Anna had no heart to look after these little com- 
forts and coaveBiencea, and therefore felt the want of 
them the more ; and sometimes her thoughts would 
return to old Phmbe, and then she wished she had 
taken leave of her more kindly. But her greatest 
mortification was to find, that the labours of her 
pencil, so far from remunerating her friend for her 
numerous and unlooked-for favours, could never, by 
any alteration of place or plan, be made agreeable to 
tJie whole party. Sometimes they could not possibly 
WHit for her, aud the drawing must remain half done ; 
white they wondered that she put away so many un- 
finished pieces : tlien they dared to say it was very 
good, but really they could not recognize the spot ; 
fortliiaTery reason, because they had not staid to 
observe it. 

Oh ! it is a wearisome, heartless, and life-spending 
KTvice, lo live by the poiver of p\easVng\ Tnt wtow 
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has liis stated portion doled out to him, and digs in 
undisturbed security ; and the galley-slave knows, 
while be toils ut the oar, that the utmost stretch of 
his sinews, is all that his tyrant master can require; 
but the miserable child of genius, who feels that he 
must starve and shiver in the shade, or tax his 
talents, and sharpen bis wit, and torture his sensibib'ty, 
to purchase the genial smiles of patronage ; may 
nothia life be compared to the lingering; death of the 
dolphin, whose dying agonies produce those beautiful 
varieties of colour, which astonish the delighted 
beholder ? 

Annoyed, perpleied, and disappointed, Anna 
Clare began to think a little more of Mary Newton 
than she had done at tirst ; and but for the kindness 
of Frederick Langley would really have looked with 
fearful apprehensiun to the future. 

It happenedone day, while left alone to sketch what 
her gay companions were soon tired of looking at, 
that they wandered round the foot of the hill, and 
came again unawares, almost to the very spot where 
she was seated, and where her Bgure was screened 
from them only by a projection of rock, and a few 
branches of fern. 

She had heard their approaching voices without 
any thought of the subject of their conversation; 
when suddenly the sound of her own name struck 

upon her ear. It was Lord B , who descanted on 

her metita in the following manner : 

"This friend of yours, Miss Julia, is a wonderfully 
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knowing person, I suppose she is the village school- 
mistress ;" and then the ladies laughed immoderately. 
Miss Julia as well as the rest; protesting his '* J/yrd- 
ship was so droll;" after which the mixed sound of 
their voices, as well as the confusion of Anna's mind, 
prevented her hearing what was said for some mi- 
nutes. She was happy, however, to find that Frede- 
rick was not with them, and at last had the additional 
satisfaction of hearing Julia take up her defence. 

" Well," said this noble patroness of humble merit, 
evidently conceding some disputed point, <' that I 
leave to you ; but I must convince you that she is 
really a good creature, and so delighted with a little 
notice, that in common charity one cannot with- 
hold it," 

Anna's pencil dropped from her fingers, and she 
had well nigh betrayed herself by a groan of horror. 
She heard no mqre, for the party retired laughing and 
talking on indifferent subjects ; leaving her appa- 
rently^ as senseless as the stone on which she was 
seated. 

How long her reverie might have lasted is uncer- 
tain, had she not been roused by the voice of Frederick 
Langley, which instantly brought back the colour to 
her cheek^i though not in time to prevent his dis- 
covering that something had occurred to discompose 
her ; and his suspicions were strongly confirmed by 
the treipbling and agitated manner in which she 
stooped down to gather up the pencils and loose 
papers which had fallen at her feet. 
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" Aqdb, dear Anna, what bae happened to yoi 
said he. 

She raised her eyes — It nan the first time she had 
heard those words of kindness spoken with anything 
like feeling, since she left her home; and she burst 
into tears. Nor was it difficult, after this, to draw 
her into a confession of the cause ; but the insult, 
the contempt, the scorn, she did not at present feel 
equal to the task of describing, 

" I will leave ihem to-morrow !'' was her first ex- 
clamation that night, as soon as she found herself 
' alone : when suddenly, a load, heavier, and colder 
' than the chains of the criminal, fell upon her heart — 
the conviction that she had not the means- 

" And therefore, I must eat theic bread, and follow 
and serve them, because 1 am poor — too poor to re- 
sent an insult ! Oh ! why did I ever come !" And 
then she thought of Mary Newton, and of her own 
father, — the plain kind-hearted old man, who looked 
upon his daughter as a sort of privileged being, who 
who was never to be thwarted in any of her wishes,-— 
the kifld-hearted old man, who had furnished her 
with all the money he could spare, part of which she 
had laid out in making herself look as much like her 
friend Julia as possible : part in procuring all things 
necessary, and many things unnecessary, for her 
progress in her favourite art ; and part, a very small 
part, had been reserved for farther exigencies. 

Of all these things she thought again, and again, 
and perhaps, as often of Frederick Langley— strange 



informatioQ and Ja- 
re, which drew upon 
or whether she did. 
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medley of ideas and feeliogs '. amongst which, how- 
ever, she singled out the last, as least painful, upon 
which to slumber and dream. 
Whether it was the superii 
tereating qualities of Anna ( 
ber the envy of her companio 
in reality, overstep the undefinable bounds of pro- 
priety which confine the feet of an bumble friend, it 
might neither be wise nor charitable to say j but 
somehow or other, her sun went down with JVliss 
Julia, and to the rest it had never risen ; escept to 

Lord B , who, having acknowledged for a brief 

space its limited ascendency, now determined, if 
possible, to extinguish its fading light. 

Anna perceived, yet could not understand, the 
change ; but Frederick saw, and understood it all. 
Ui ■ " She shall never be made unhappy by your ca- 
Br<¥'ieea," said he to Ills sister, one day after a wami 
IbJiBcussion on the subject, while the unconscious ob- 
ject of it was left sketching on the bleak side of a 
bill, alone, and altogether unregarded by all in the 
party, except one. But there was one who never 
wholly deserted her, who would return to the spot 
where she was seated, with kindness and consi- 
deration, to watch the progress of her pencil, to 
approve, and often to correct: for his eye was as 
true to the beauties of nature, as bis mind was quick 
to discern, and his heart warm to enjoy them, 
, Frederick Langley was not merely a man of plea- 
b;«urei he possessed noble and geaeioua feeW^, ^!(^% 
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extent or existencp of which he hardly kaew ; for he 
had as yet never felt himself called upon to take aoy 
active part in life, or to choose betwixt pleasure and 
duty. 

Along with these good feelings, however, he in- 
herited his mother's pride, and a high sense of family 
distinction ; and then, with all were blended the 
taste and the delicacy of a highly cultivated mind, 
by which its good qualities were developed, and its 
bad ones concealed ; while a handsome person, and 
manners unusually gentle and attractive, rendered 
him as dangerous a companion as could well be ' 
found, for the young enthusiast. And then, they were 
associated together in scenes, where the distinctions' 
of polished life were necessarily forgotten — where 
man had seldom been, at least, where it was impos- 
sible to drag along with him the insignia of his great- 
ness — where nature ruled supreme over her own 
realm, of lake, and stream, and mountain. Every 
thing to be admired here, they could admire together; 
every thing to be enjoyed, their hearts could rejoice 
in with unrestrained delight. Together they could 
climb the brow of the mountain to watch the glories 
of the rising sun, free alike to the prince and to the 
peasant. Together they might sail upon the glassy 
surface of the clear lake, that spreads its silver bosom 
as kindly to the fisherman's humble prow, as to the 
light galley, streamiiig with the pennons of rank and 
power. Happy mortals ! together they could pout 
forth their young hearts at the shrine of nature, and 
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what future circumstance in life would be able to 
separate them after this ? 

Is nature, then, the goddess to whom we are di- 
rected to offer all our vows ? Let us stay one moment 
to consider what nature is. 

In speaking of nature, we are too apt to confine 
our ideas to the origin of all that is estimable in 
our hearts and affections ; and to look for the prin- 
ciple of evil, to something quite without ourselves, 
as if the good and evil of our mixed essence, belonged 
not equally to her realm. Surely the history of man 
might teach us to mistrust our favourite idol ; for 
vas it not nature that strengthened the arm of the 
first murderer? and is it not nature in our own bo- 
sons that responds to the voice of the tempter ? 

(f, then, nature be the queen of the blue heavens, 
whin they are cloudless, is she not equally so of the 
stom? If she slumbers in a bower of roses, .does 
she lot awake in deep caverns when earthquakes and 
volcaioes desolate the land ? If she leads forth the 
young affections, and gives to generous feeling its 
ecstatic glow — to love, its syren smile — and to pity, 
its peady tear — are not the passions also of her 
training ^ — the fiery passions, that rage and war, and 
make the. heart a wilderness? Surely, then, there 
must be a holier compact, a covenant more sacred, 
than that \(hich is made at the shrine of nature. 
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CHAPTER V. 



is not the natural food of the human 
mind. It may, for a while, give life to imagination, 
and quicken sensibility ; but, like other stimulanti^ 
it IB destructive, both to the health of the body, and 
to the soundness of the mind ; and like other stimu- 
lants, it leaves behind an aching void. 

Anna Clare lived, moved, and had her being iu 
this deceitful element. Her beauty was the glcw of 
animated feeling, and her genius more resembled the 
Tivid, and uncertain sparkling of electric fluid, than 
the steady light of a fixed star. 

Disturbed with the suspicion now almost aoiount- 
ing to certainty, that the short-lived fiieniship of 
Miss Julia was exhausted, she suflered kerself to 
dwell perpetually upon tbe kindness of hef brother, 
as her only source of consolation; whilt inwardly 
harassed and perplexed, by thoughts which it was 
impossible to communicate, she rushed wilh redoubled 
ardour into new enjoyment, in the vain hope of e x- 
tinguishing every painful recollection of the past, 
and quieting every apprehension for tba future. 
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lis stftte of feeling was not calculated to last 
; and a new evil, hitherto untho ugh t of, began 
to ateal rapidly upon the rest. Days of hurry and 
fatigue, and nights of sleepless anxiety, had followed 
each other in such rapid succession, that in spite of ■ 
all her efforts, first, to be well, and then to appear 
so, she found her health and strength were rapidly 
, declining. A violent cold, the consequence of keep- 
on wet clothes, was probably the immediate 
"cause; for now a total loss of appetite, with fre- 
qaent cold shiverings, and other feverish symptoms, 
gave alarming intimations of approaching illness. 
"They were travelling through a wild and inhospitable 
looking country ; and ah ! how did Anna think of 
ier own home, of all its slighted comforts, but most 
of all, of Mary Newton. The thought of returning 
wLile she had yet the power, was perpetually upon 
bet mind. But then the means !— Once or twice it 
was upon her lips to ask of Frederick Langley— No ! 
J she could ask any thing of him, but money; and 
P^onev of any one rather than him. And yet, he 
Ht>ivas Itie only one of the whole party who had 
pfeitherto noticed her indisposition ; which soon, how- 
F^'ever, became sufficiently obvious to all ; and a con- 
(t'eultation was held one night after she had retired 
bed, upon the best manner of proceeding either 
[fr'-with or without her. 

We can never exist in this horrid place until she 

pfilQBses to recover," said Lord B , " that's a dead 

I fiertainty. Why you might expect better accommo- 



I 



dation if you were travelliog post to tho . The 

hostess looks as if she were planning where to bury 
IIS ; aud tbat great Highland lass, her daughter, 
sharpening knives (o cut our throats !" 

Julia, perplexed beyond measure, at last thought 
of appealing to medical advice ; and a lad half asleep 
was dragged out of the chimney comer, and mounted 
on a blind pony, to make what speed he could to the 
nearest doctor, who lived at the distance of seven 
miles. 

Id the mean time, the party amused themselves 
wit!) such fare as their quarters afforded, and all but 
Frederick forgot the cause of their anxiety. He was 
absent and thoughtfid ; and neither the witticisms of 
Lord B , nor the raillery of the ladies, could in- 
duce him to assume a gaiety which it was impossible 
for him to feel, while fully aware of the awful and 
critical situation of Anna Clare. Not merely awful 
and critical as regarded her life, but there were other 
considerations that weighed heavily upon him, now 
that she seemed likely to be so lightly shaken off by 
his sister. 

The doctor came and pronounced it impossible for 
Anna to be removed without endangering her life. 

"Julia," said Frederick, as he led his sister into 
another room, "you will not think of leaving this 
poor creature alone ?" 

" No, certainly not alone, but what would you ad- 
vise me to do ?" 

"// / wag my kind hearted sister," said he, lay- 
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ing his hand upon hers, *^ I would stay with her 
myself." 

** Who, I? — you know I am the worst nurse in 
the world. Besides, it may turn out some shocking 
fever, most probably infectious ; and then I might be 
dead and buried in this horrid country, before any 
ooe in England knew.'* 

" I would not leave you, Julia," said her brother, 
still hoping he might prevail. 

'< No, no," said she, resigning his hand, it is too 
much to ask of me ; but I will speak to Nevil : per- 
haps she might be induced to stay, and yet, I hardly 
know what I shall do without her." 

Nevil was spoken to, and resolutely refused, add- 
ing, that she must really be compelled to resign 
her situation, if such a thing were required of 
her. 

"Then what on earth can I do ?" exclaimed Julia, 
returning to her friends, who unanimously protested 
against remaining another day at such a place ; and 
yet, when the comfort of the poor cottager was the 
subject of consideration, they looked round and pro- 
tested it was a vastly comfortable sort of inn for that 
part of Scotland, and just the thing for those who 
wanted to be quiet : the landlady, a very decent sort 
of woman, and the Highland girl the best creature in 
the world; until, encouraged by these assurances, 
Julia at length determined upon doing what her 
better feelings refused to sanction, — leaving this 
yooog and helpless creature, alone, and. *i^, \xv ^ 
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glow of life and hope ; for it was Frederick Langky 
who stood beside her. 

" 1 thought you were all gone," said the poor 
girl, as soon as the hurry aad coDfusioD of her feel- 
ings allowed her to speak. " Why did you not 
leave me ?" 

" I answer in the words of your favourite poel, 
' Why, aU have left thee :' and though he has 
wisely and justly given this simple and touching ex- 
pressioD to the lips of woman, yet, trust me, there 
are men, who can be faithful, and kind, when women 
are heartless and cruel." 

" I do trust you," said Anna, with warmth. " 1 
was just saying, 1 had but one friend in the world ; 
but you have been more to raethan a friend." 

" Say a brother, if you please, Anna, and then we 
^all be at ease with each other : hut let us have a 
fire, and shut out this cold wind, and make our prisoD 
as comfortable as we can. You are not so very 
ill, I hope and trust, but that we shall be able 
to meet our party at Edinburgh in the course of a 
few days." 

He then explained how he had taken his horse 
early in the raornbg, and ridden out under pretence 
of calling upon a college acquaintance, who was 
lien shooting in the Highlands, leaving a message 
for his sister, that if he found his friend at home, he 
should probably not join them again before they 
reached the city, which he hoped they woulil do by 
the end of the following week. 
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How vain are all struggles of the most determined 
wfll against the encroachments of bodily disease ! 

Anna Clare would at this time have given worlds, 
had she possessed them» to shake ofFthe weariness, the 
languor, and all other symptoms of approaching ill- 
ness, that were rapidly stealing upon her. For a short 
time her spirits rallied, for the presence of Frederick 
was a great stimulus ; but it needed both his sup- 
pOTt, and that of the nurse, to enable her to regain 
her little comfortless chamber, where she was doomed 
to spend many wearisome days of sickness and sor- 
row, varied only by intervals of stupor and delirium, — 
days that were coiuited by Frederick with the anxiety, 
if not exactly with the affection, of a brother. 

The fever at length abated ; and Anna, feeble as 
a child, once more looked out upon the hilis, and 
the purple heath, now bright in the sunshine of a 
'doudless autumn day. 

The time was fast approaching for Julia and her 
party to be at Edinburgh on their way home. The 
time was fast approaching, and yet Anna was so 
weak, it would have been madness to attempt the 
journey. No expense or trouble would have been 
spared by Frederick which might enable him to at - 
tain his object, and place his poor friend again under 
the protection of his sister, before they reached home ; 
for, pleasant ^s it might be to jinger amongst the 
hills, with this beautiful young creature, he felt that, 
upon this crisis, depended her good name with his 
family at least, if not with her own. CovM \^«^ 

£ 
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join their party in time, she might be helped forward 
by easy stages, and her own appearance would suffi- 
ciently justify the story of her illness ; but if she re- 
mained alone with him, what story could he make 
sufficiently plausible to satisfy the enquiries of the 
uncharitable, and the scruples. of the envious? 

At this juncture, a letter arrived from Julia. Fre- 
derick was alone* and eagerly tore open the seal. It 
had been detained upon the road, and now told the 
sad tidings, that the fair writer and her friends would 
leave Edinbuigh on that very day, having waited for 
Frederick as long as their patience would allow. 

" It is all over," said he, throwing the open letter 
upon the table. It is all over, and we must make the 
best of it." 

It was past midnight when he awoke from his 
reverie. He was sitting with his feet upon the bars 
of a little grate that contained the expiring embers of 
a turf fire. " No, no," said he, starting from his 
seat, and snatching up the candle, now burnt down 
into the socket. " Her protector I must be, but np 
more ; and for this reason I will see her as little as 
possible." So saying, he retired to rest, with that 
solid satisfaction of heart, which the applause of the 
world cannot give, nor the venom of its envious tongue 
destroy. 

His time was now spent chiefly in shooting, and 
Anna being unable to amuse herself with her usual 
pursuits, felt hers hang heavily upon her hands. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



It was on one of these long and lonely days, that a 
•letter was brought to the invalid, sealed with the crest 
of the Langleys, and directed by a female hand. Her 
own trembled as she opened it, and read as follows. 

*< Miss Clare will probably be surprised that I 
should have taken the trouble to address a person in 
her situation ; but regard to myself, and my family, 
will no longer permit me to be silent. From my sis- 
ter and her friends I have learned all the particulars 
of your strange conduct ; and can only wonder that 
we have not been more sensible of the deep and 
wicked artifice by which you endeavoured to seduce 
the afifections of our beloved brother ; — too prone, 
alas ! to fall into the snares of Satan. With regard 
to the future, my object in writing, is to request, or 
rather to insist, that you will never make any other 
claim upon our family, of any kind whatsoever, rest- 
ing assured, that such claims would be rejected with 
contempt^ if not punished by the law . 

s2 
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" Wishing you may experience a sincere and heart- 
felt repentance for all your transgressions, I venture 
to subscribe myself, 

" Your Christian Friend, 

" Susan Langlet. 

" P,S. Mysiaterdoesnot know of my writing. She 
is extremely sorry on your account, and can with 
difficulty be persuaded that you have been so very 

artful and depraved. Lord B alone has bad the 

good sense to discover, and the sincerity to speak the 
truth. 

" You will do well to burn this, and say nothing to 
ray infatuated brother." 

Poor Anna! she read the letter again, and again, 
turning it backwards and forwards, and looking al- 
ternately at the direction, and the contents, to assure 
herself of the reality. Her senses had been stupified 
by long illness ; and it seemed almost impossible for 
her to comprehend the whole truth. No tears came 
to her relief. A single kind word would have brought 
them in torrents. One exclamation at last burst from 
her lips. " Oh ! Mary, you warned me of insult and 
neglect, but you never warned me of any thing half 
so horrible as this !" 

When Frederick Langley returned that night; 
the invalid was stiU sitting in the little parlour, her 
cheeks flushed with burning crimson, and her eye 
bright and irandering. Shocked b'^ the wildneas of 
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her looks, and her unconnected and hurried answers 
to his simple questions, he asked the nurse if any 
thing particular had occurred during his absence ; and 
she told him that a letter had arrived about noon, and 
that since then she had not been able to persuade the 
young lady to take the least thing, nor even to move 
from her chair. 

Frederick returned, and seating himself beside Anna, 
took her feverish and burning hand, while, in a firm 
and determined manner, he began to question her 
about what had passed. 

" Circumstances," said he, " over which we have 
no controul, have placed us in a strange and difficult 
situation. To be your protector has become my duty, 
as it would at any time have been my pleasure ; but 
in order that I may serve you entirely, it is necessary, 
that with me you should have no reserve. I there- 
fore call upon you as^ friend, and one who is entitled 
to make such a demand, to tell me what has dis- 
tressed you." 

Anna made no reply; but the quivering of her 
p^e lips gave sufficient evidence of her internal strug- 
gle. At last she drew forth the letter, and opening 
it with trembling fingers, placed it in Frederick's 
hand. Rage and indignation gathered on his brow, 
while his eye glanced rapidly over its contents. His 
mind had been prepared for such an attack, and he 
had no need to read it twice ; but, tearing the letter 
into a thousand pieces, he thrust them through the 
bars of the grate, and spoke not tiW evex^ ^XjOd^^a 
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consumed. " There," said he, " is an end to this 
specimen of my sister's hypocrisy and malice, and I 
wish we could say the same of all the mischief it has 
done. But do not mind it, my gnod girl ; you have 
done nothing that is wrong in the sight of heaven. 
Your heart is as pure as the snows of these moun- 
laios; and they shall be compelled to acknowledge 
it." 

With the consciousness of her own innocence, 
Anna tried to comfort herself, and in some measure 
she was comforted ; but how to return, was the ques- 
tion that perplexed them both. It was strange, that 
in this critical juncture, theprincipleof evil, ever ready 
to furnish ways and means, did not suggest to Fre- 
derick, that now, when Anna's reputation had 
received so severe a blow, it would be requiring com- 
paratively but a small sacrifice, to ask her to remain 
with him, or to consent to seek with him, some more 
genial climate, where her health and happiness might 
be restored. To say that he did not think of it, would 
be much to venture upon any of his sex, in a similar 
situation ; but Frederick Langley was an honourable 
man, and spumed the idea of taking an unfair advan- 
tage, especially of a woman. Besides, he did not 
yet know the strong impression made upon his own 
affections ; nor how often, after his return to college, 
the fair image of Anna Clare would present itself; 
first, animated, brilliant, and gay, as he had seen her 
at her father's house; then, feeble, helpless, but still 
beautiful, as she now sat before ^ini,v)t\t«\g at inter- 
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vals, as she could bear the fatigue of writing, to her 
friend, Mary Newton. And wonder not, gentle 
reader, that the short, and incoherent letter which 
follows, should have cost the poor writer the greatest 
possible fatigue, both of mind and body ; so humbling 
are the consequences of illness ; — so incomprehen- 
sible, the construction of the human frame. 

" Dear Mary, 
** When I last wrote to you, I was happy. Happy 
in the contemplation of all that could delight me, — 
the clear skies, the mountains, and the streams ; and 
now, if I write of mountains, it will be the mountains 
of grief that are upon my heart ; if of streams, it will 
be the streams that flow from my eyes. T have fallen 
into great trouble since my illness. I am still very weak, 
and my hand trembles so, that you will not believe this 
to be my writing ; but indeed Mary, it is the writing of 
your own friend — your friend, who is now humbled 
in the dust. Yet do not mistake me, I am guiltless 
in the sight of heaven ; and only wish I could feel 
my innocence to be a greater consolation. Frederick 
Langley has been to me — but I will tell you when 
we meet, how kind, how delicate, how generous his 
whole conduct has been : and you, I know, will be- 
lieve it ; for whatever my faults may have been, I never 
was guilty of deceiving you. In the mean time, I 
entreat you to think kindly of me, and to try to make 
my father and yours think so too ; for indeed, Mary, 
it was ilbess^ and not inclination, lYiat.Ve^X.xck&\\^^^< 



Pray for me, dear Mary, for 1 am weak, both in body 
and mind ; and these cruel Langleys will trample me 
into the grave." 

Before Anna's letter reached its destination, 
rumour had been busy in her native village. That 
the tourists had returned without her, and that Fre- 
derick too was left behind, became the subject of 
general remark. Some said they had gone round by 
Gretna Green ; and some that they had gone off to 
Italy. All wondered, and many took to themselves 
credit, forhaving predicted the consequences ; though 
still ignorant what these consequences were. 

Whether it was the insinuations thrown out against 
his daughter, which at this time particularly affected 
'William Clare, was difBcult to know ; for he was a 
man of few words : but all remarked that he was 
altered ; and when Mary spoke of it to her father, 
he shook his head, and looked grave, and said some 
mysterious words about his affairs ; which led ber 
to suspect, that all was not going well with his 
worldly concerns. Indeed, he had never been a 
money-making man. Quiet, and unpretending in hia 
own habits, he had indulged his daughter in every 
gratification which his humble means could afford. 
And now, when that daughter became the " theme of 
gossips' story," — when the whispers of those who 
delight to carry evil tidings, told of her folly, and 
hinted at her disgrace ; it fell with inexpressible 
^J'^'S'ioocf^ apoa the anxious heart of the doating pa- 
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rent. Mary tried to comfort him ; but, though she 
fully convinced him of the falsehood of the reports, 
and that his darling child would return to him as in- 
nocent as ever, with additional claims upon their love, 
from her illness and sufiPering ; still the many-tongued 
monster would make itself heard, and he could not 
le comforted. 

Those who have never heard a name beloved, 
coupled with sin and shame, and trembled lest it 
mi^ht be justly too, have never tasted the true bitter- 
nes of the cup of misery. 

All other draughts may be sweetened ; but this is 
beycnd the power of flattery, for it does not reach 
the d>ject — of hope, for the blackness of desolation 
has a.ready fallen upon our Goshen — and of religion, 
for the more we love God, and delight in tlie beauty 
of holiness, the more we linger after the stray sheep, 
and lament that the gates of paradise should be closed 
upn the lost one. 

Mary went every day to the house of William 
Clire, to see that he fared comfortably, and that every 
thiig was done to make his solitary evenings pass as 
pleasantly as circumstances would allow ; for the days 
were now fast shortening, and the old man came in 
to hft lonely fire, shivering with the sharp winds of 
autunu. 

It vas on one of these evenings, when Mary had 
staid Mith him later than usual, for they had fallen into 
a long ind earnest conversation about Anna, that a 
carriage drove up to the door, and AnuaVet^^'cvi^^- 
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ed into her father's arms. But, oh ! how unlike the 
rosy girl, with whom they had so lately parted. When 
the first joy of welcome was over, she sunk into a 
chair, pale, and exhausted, and burst into tears. 
Mary wept too, and the father ; but his were not tears 
of sorrow, for now he believed that Anna had come 
back the same innocent, and guileless creature, she 
had left them. True, she was sadly altered ; but this 
was not the alteration he had feared. Yes, she v^s 
sadly changed ; but then she had looked up to kim 
again, and again, with her clear bright eyes, in which 
there was no cloud, nor the least shadow of shame — 
and his heart was at rest. 

Mary could not leave them ; and they sat together 
that evening, the father, and the daughter, ard the 
friend, united in fresh bonds. The old man spoke 
seldom. Mary busied herself with those little atten* 
tions which tell more of welcome than the kindest 
words, and that gentle and beautiful young creature 
looked alternately at her father and her friend, with 
smiles, that betrayed how her poor heart had been 
yearning for their love. 

To the good management of Frederick Langley, 
the invalid owed every thing. He had travelled 
with her in company with the old nurse, untilthey 
reached the last stage, and then, leaving them to 
pursue their journey with the confidence thst they 
could meet with no further difficulty, he proceeded to 
Cambridge, to recommence his studies, and U fcMrget, 
if possible, the fair image of Anna Clare. 
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To the three friends who were re-united (Mary 
hoped to separate no more), the first days of return- 
ing confidence were days of happiness ; as the first 
taste of the cup of duty, is often sweet and pleasant 
to willing lips. It is the second, and the third, that 
contain the drops of bitterness. It is the after-trial 
that proves the spirit; for the heart is deceitful, and 
after many fair promises, will return to its idols, 
again and again, like the rebellious children of Israel. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Mart coiild not always be with her friend ; and now 
the season was fast approaching, when household 
comforts are most valued, and household troubles 
most deplored — the dark days, and the cold rains of 
November. The flowers and the plants, which had 
grown around the window of Anna's little parlour, 
weaving themselves into garlands of heauty, were all 
withered and beaten down. Pools of water stood 
upon the gravel walks, and when the door was opened 
the angry tempest rushed in, and Anna and het fa- 
ther were both feeble, and little able to contend with 
storms of any kind. 

This chilly season is the time when the heart draws 
upon its little store of hoarded treasures ; or it may 
be, when it broods over its secret griefs. Itisthe 
time when happy faces are lighted up at the cheerful 
fire ; or when the solitary sits musing id tenfold lone- 
liness ; when the rich and the gay delight themselves 
lEJih arti^cial pleasures; and when the poor are made 
I ft'j£a//!Aerea//tjof their poverty. 
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While the summer lasts, the bright and bountiful 
summer, that grudges not to spread her beauties in 
the path of the lowliest pilgrim, it is not difficult for 
those who are raised above abject want, to vie with 
their more opulent neighbours, provided only their re- 
sidence be in the country ; for there the skies form a 
canopy more splendid than the hand of the great 
father of painting itself could produce. In the ever 
varying tints of the foliage, they have tapestry of the 
richest and most brilliant hues ; and what loom can 
furnish a carpet like the green turf beneath their feet ? 

But when winter comes, the stern aspect of poverty 
presents itself in undeniable gloom. Around one 
fire the whole family must gather in; young, and old ; 
boisterous, and quiet ; barbarous, and civilized, must 
sit down together; and then if there should happen to 
be one aspiring spirit amongst the number, which has 
soared upon the wings of fancy to a higher realm of 
thought and feeling — alas ! what a fate is hers! 

Anna Clare felt all the distinctions of riches and 
poverty, more powerfully than words can describe ; 
and though she was spared the misery of contending 
with coarse and uncongenial minds, she found that 
one simple duty, of beeing cheerful, which she owed 
both to her father and herself, indescribably irksome. 

There are those who shut themselves up in retire- 
ment, thinking that danger exists only in the plea- 
sures of the world, and safety in their exclusion. But 
let them look well to the choice they have made, and 
ask, whether the evils of solitude nvd.^ uQ\.\)fe ^s^ <i^* 



fensive in the sight of their Creator as tlioae of society. 
For themselves, they have an uniioubted right, both 
to know, and to choose, what is best; but there are 
hearts that can bear witness to the sins of solitude ; 
to the sins, and the sufferings too. Hearts, that bare 
been weighed down with the leaden stupor of melan- 
choly, until every affection was swallowed up in self, 
every feeliuglost in the ocean of misery, from whence 
no gentle dew is exhaled, as an ofTering of gratitude 
to heaven. 

This winter would indeed have been a long and 
heavy season to Anna Clare, had she not been able 
to resume her favorite amusement ; to which she 
returned with her wonted avidity, as soon as her 
strength would allow. The sketches she had made 
in Scotland, became more valuable to her every day, 
in proportion as she foi^ot the pain, and dwelt only 
on the pleasure with which they were connected ; 
and from these, she busied herself to compose a pic- 
ture, which should exceed all her other performances 
in excellence of colouring, and execution. To her 
eye, it was like a vision of paradise; for there was 
the blue lake on which they had sailed ; and, stretch- 
ing far out into its quiet bosom, was the point of 
rock, tinged with the rays of the setting sun, where 
the happy party stood while she was sketching : the 
broken foreground, the rich purple heath, and the 
scattered fragments of stone, on whicb Frederick and 
herself were seated. Anna painted, improved, and 
^zed ppon this picture, until it became a sort of idol 
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to her ; but it was not before her father talked of the 
price she would ask for it, that she was aware of her 
own idolatry ; and scornfully as her proud spirit at 
first rejected the old man's sordid notion, after-cir- 
cumstances occurred, which tended very much to 
reconcile the idea. 

It was evident to many, and now could no longer 
be concealed from Anna, that her father was failing, 
both in purse and person. She had no wish to en- 
croach unnecessarily upon his limited means ; but she 
felt, more painfully than ever, her own inability to 
assist him ; she felt also the want of many comforts, 
both for herself and her father, which she had never 
thought of before ; for she was still extremely delicate, 
and the winter's cold seemed more than her slender 
frame could bear. 

" If I had but a warm cloak," she said to herself, 
one day, after a visit to Mary Newton; and then, the 
thought of her picture presented itself, to be rejected 
and returned to a thousand times, before she could 
really make up her mind to part with it. 

The love of a mother to her offspring is known even 
to the brutes ; and there are many other natural affec- 
tions, common to all; but the love of a painter for 
his picture, is what few can imagine, because few 
have known it. And if he do sometimes value his 
performance at what the world considers an unreason- 
able rate, let it not be set down solely to an inordinate 
love of gain ; for in his picture, he beholds the clear 
skies, the work of his own handS; all bright and glow- 
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ing, as if no cloud had ever cast a ahadow on his 
path; the trees, in their perpetual verdure, and the 
«eas, the lakes, and rivers, that know do storms; but 
most of all, his eye delights to dwell upon the portrait 
of a friend ; for when he looks on that, memory brings 
back the time when it was painted— the kind words 
that were spoken, and the feelings that were shared 
together. Time may change the original. Alas t 
we all know, that time can wrinkle the fair cheek, 
and dim the sparkling eye with tears ; and oh ! more 
than all, can estrange the heart, and torn away the 
current of theaflections; but this mute and motionless 
image bids defiance, alike to the ebb and flow of 
human passions, and to the chilling touch of time. 

After many a lingering look, not nnfreqnenfly 
blended with tears, Anna at last determined upon the 
sale of her paiuting ; which accordingly was set in an 
elegant and costly frame, and sent to stand the test 
of vulgar criticism, in the window of an artist's re- 
pository, in the neighbouring town. 

The picture, however, was not sold, thougt- the 
frame was paid for; and Anna was obliged to fold 
herself, once more, in a cloak that was neither warm 
nor handsome. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



'VThere is nothing puzzles me so much to account 
for/' said Anna to her friend, '^ as, how you should 
always be so happy." 

*^ Can you tell me," replied Mary, *^ why that little 
robin bears so patiently the winter's cold ; and sings 
so cheerfully when he feels the first gleam of sun- 
shine ? It is because he has never flown to warmer 
climates, but contented himself with such things as 
God has placed around him.'' 

*^ But you surely do not mean to say, that in my 
situation, you could be happy V* 

** In your situation, Anna ? I would not, willingly, 
give way to envy of another's portion, or repining at 
my own ; but sometimes, when I am weary, and the 
children have been troublesome, and I see you sitting 
so quietly in your elegant parlour, just following your 
own pursuits, without any one to teaze or interrupt 
you, it does seem to me that yours is a privileged 
lot. But, mind me, I would not change with you, 
if I had to take into the bargain all the idle fancies 



that possess your braio. Constant exertion, has been 
a great blessing to me ; but far before this, and next 
to the immediate protection of Providence, 1 ought 
to reckon the instruction and example of a good mo- 
ther. A mother, who taught me to be content with 
my humble portion, and to cultivate such haWts and 
desires, as would make that portion happy. So, you 
see, there ia no merit in my being contented, because 
this, as well as every other good thing I am capa- 
ble of, was taught rae by my mother," 

Anna was silent for a long time, and when she re- 
sumed the conversation, it was with a slight apol(^ 
for the freedom of the remark she was about to make ; 
and then smiling, lest it should appear too serious, 
she went on. 

" There is another thing, Mary, equally incompre- 
hensible to me, and that is, how you Ciin love that 
homely and quaint youngman, Andrew Miller," 

Mary coloured deeply, but not with shame; for her 
attachment to Andrew Miller had already been ac- 
knowledged before her father, and many of her friends ; 
and so high was her estimation of the worth of his 
character, that she could not hear without indigna- 
tion, the least slight, or insult connected with his 
name. 

" 1 will tell you," said she with some warmth, 
" if you can listen to so plain a story, why it is that I 
love that homely and quaint young man. We have 
known each other from infancy. For a long time we 
went to the same school. 1 was dull at learning, and 



was always ready to help me out, I was not, in 
my early years, so dutiful a daughter as I ought 
to have been; and he used to tell me kindly, and 
seriously, what he thought of my conduct. I was 
often fretful, and ill tempered when be reproved me ; 
and yet he never would forsake me, nor give up the 
hope that I should live to have a clearer view of Toy 
own true interest ; and to all these I will now add, if 
you please, a true woman's reason, — I love Andrew 

» Miller, because he loves me," 
" You are a good girl, Mary," said her frieod. 
*• I would laugh, if I dared, at your Damon and 
Delia sort of love; but it ill becomes the miserable 
to make ajestof the happy. Have you never a Phi- 
lander for me 1" 

" You may laugh if you will, Anna, and make a 
jest of my love, though not of my lover ; but there is 
no greater proof of the error in which you have been 
educated, than the contempt with which you would 
reject the pretensions of an admirer in your own 
sphere of life ; and yet, to live in single and stately 
blessedness upon a very slender income, is a fate for 
which you are by no means prepared ; and to be car- 
ried off by a hero of romance, is a privilege not often 
enjoyed by the damsels of the present day." 
■ 'Anna knew of but one hero, with whom her own 
Hhte could in any way be connected, even in idea ; 
Httie who was never forgotten, but so seldom named, 
that the two friends seemed, as if by mutual consent, 
to have ceased to make him a topic of conversation. 
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It is true, the young enthusiast had returned with 
his fascinating qualities deeply engraven on her 
heart, and his praises ever ready to flow from her 
lipa ; but finding how extremely difficult it was to 
do him justice, without describing scenes that wore 
a sort of doubtful character betwixt love and friend- 
ship, which might reasonably be misunderstood by 
her friend, since they were not very clear, even to 
herself: she ceased, by degrees, to name either him 
or his merits ; and Mary ceased also, contenting her- 
self with the belief, that no correspondence was kept 
lip between them, and trusting to the well known 
propensity of young gentlemen to forget young la- 
dies, especially when absent ; besides, they had both 
other things of deep interest to converse about. The 
health of William Claie was failing rapidly, and 
every one predicted that he would not live to see ano- 
ther spring ; and dark sayings were heard about his 
worldly afikirs, and harsh comments were made upon 
his useless daughter. Anna's health was also ex- 
tremely delicate, and she would often talk to Mary 
of the cold Scottish blight, from which, she be- 
lieved, she never should recover. 

Under these clouds the poor artist and her father 
spent the month of December, and Christmas, the 
happy time of good cheer and hearty welcome, 
brought nothing for them but that long train of 
gloomy realities, with which this merry-making season 
is associated in the minds and memories of those who 
have had to drink of the bitter draught of poverty. 
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THE BALL AND 1 

No rosy school-boy threw open the door of Wil- 
liam Clare ; no cheerful party gathered round his 
hearth ; no games aor festivities echoed in his silent 
home ; — but a sickly daughter leaned her head 
upon her hand, in rausiag attitude, her eyes fixed 
upon the glimmering of a scaaty fire, which just 
gave light enough to show the vast accumulation of 
bills and papers piled up on the mantel-piece. The 
night was dark, a heavy fail of snow lay thick upon 
,the ground, and a fierce wind howled around their 
dwelling, searching every crefice of the doors and 
windows. The old man was dozing in his arm chair, 
and Anna sat beside him, pale and motionless as a 
nrarble statue, when suddenly a loud knock was 
heard at the door, and they both started, one from 
Bleeping, and the other from waking dreams. 

7t was a long lime before the old servant could 
unbar the door, and Anna stood trembling and agi- 
tated, she knew not why. The foot of a man was 
heard stamping ofF the light snow, and she began to 
think he never would come in. 

" Is your mistress at home V said a kind and well 
known voice, bo unlike all other voices, — so impos- 
sible to be mistaken ! 

A few evenings after this, the members of a book 
, society, established by Miss Langley, held their meet- 
ing at the house of Mr. Blanchard the surgeon, where 
two maiden ladies, of unspeakable age, amused them- 
selves with the following conversation : — 

" Dear Miss Langley, she has so little time for 



writing, and yet what a kind letter I hare received 
from her this morning." And the lady spread forth 
a neatly folded sheet of the finest writing paper, in 
which a few wavy lines, extending far and wide, told 
how much the amiable writer was interested in the 
improvement of the inhabitants of her dear Tillage 
of L , and how truly she was, &c. &c. 

" There is one thing, however," continued the 
lady. " in which I confess I am in the dark. Miss 
Langley recommends the study of Belles Letters, 
and, between ourselves, I cannot recollect ever hav- 
ing heard of them before. Now you, who have so 
good a memory, may perhaps he able to help me 
out, for as I mean lo order the book to night, you 
know it will be quite as well to say something of the 
style of the publication, its size, price, and so forth. 

The lady appealed to drew her hand across her 
forehead, and then confessed she had read the book ; 
but really, it was very odd, she could not call to 
mind whether itwas an octavo or duodecimo. " Ah ! 
here comes my nephew, charming boy ! even he has 
imbibed this love of literature. How delightful to 
meet with such young and ardent minds engaged in 
the same laudable pursuit." 

At this instant a rosy-faced, red-handed, bluster- 
ing young man, dressed in a short coat, and slashing 
a riding whip about his own legs, and sometimes the 

■s of his neighbours, walked, or rather waded into 

the room ; and af[«r staring at the young ladies, and 

I Miioib/wg-orer the toes of the old ones, al Vast tat^ved 
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to meet the welcome of his aunt, though with no 
very cordial greeting on his part. 

" Which is pretty Miss Clare!" said he, before 
the lady had concluded her encomiums on bia love 
of literature. " I came to see Miss Clare, and £'11 
take my oath there isn't a pretty face ia the room. 
Jim Bowles tells me she's grown confounded plain, 
and hasn't any colour at all. 

" Speaking of the Langleys," said the aunt, " what 
can have brought the young [^eaLJcman ioto the 
country again at this time of the year ?" 

" Why, don't you know that his horses are kepi 

at Langley Hall, and that Lord B 's hounds will 

throw off on Preston Common on Thursday ; and a 
glorious run we mean to bave !" and then the young 
Nimrod set up bis hunting yell in the very ear of 
her who had just begun to hope that he would at 
last " get understanding.'' 

As soon as this noisy intruder bad withdrawn him- 
self, and the old ladies could again hear themselves 
talk, they went on, with lowered voices, to hope, but 
really they could not help fearing, that young Mr. 
Langley had come down with some particular view. 
" It was a sad affair, very sad, but such things must 
be espected from bringing people up so much above 
their situation." 

They had long thought the girl was more like a 
play-woman tlian a respectable farmer's daughter. 
Respectable, indeed, he was not ; for it was well 
known hn could not meet his pa<jmBats this Christ- 
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mas, aud that all would have to be sold up ; and 
then they wondered how much the moreen window* 
curtains would go for ; and then, more interesting 
stilly they branched off into the merits of some arti- 
cles which they had lately purchased for themselves ; 
comparing the price, and the quality of each, with 
many other items, not noted in the records of the 
book-society of L . 



THE HALL AVt> THE COTTAGE. 



Tbere are harsh natures that cannot enter into a 
situation, such as Anna Clare's, who would say that 
she was bold, imprudent, and sought, what she de- 
served to find, her own destruction. But surely, 
they can never have known how plausible is the flret 
appearance of earthly love, to those whose hearts are 
yet warm with the glow of youth, and unhackneyed 
in the ways of the world. So pure, so disinterested, 
so entirely divested of every thing either gross or 
mean, is the first growth of this dangerous passion, at 
least, in the breast of woman. 

Anna felt all this, without one suspicion of the can- 
dour and integrity of her lover ; nor had he hitherto 
harboured a thought that was injurious to her. In 
him, she saw only the kind friend and companion of 
ber summer rambles, come back to her, when friends 
are dearest — in the winter, when there are few ex- 
ternal sources of enjoyment; and oh! more than all, 
n the winter of the soul ! 

To the gaze of vulgar admiration, Anna had indeed 
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lost much of her beauty, with her bloom ; but to 
Frederick, she was more lovely than before. It is 
true, she was much paler ; her look of rosy health was 
gone ; yet the colour had not so entirely forsaken her 
cheeks, but that it was ready to come back with every 
varying emotion, brighter and purer, and more spiri- 
tual in its variations. 

There were traces of deep thought too upon her 
clear forehead, but so gently marked, as to seem only 
as if the finger of sorrow had lightly touched, and 
then withdrawn itself, unwilling to mar the beauty of 
so fair a picture. Perhaps, she was graver too ; and 
it was evident from her whole deportment, that ex- 
perience had been her sage companion — experience, 
whose counsels are, or ought to be, so salutary ; 
whose rejected lessons are so appalling, when they 
nse up in judgment against us. When Frederick 
first beheld her, she was like the creature of a poet's 
dream ; but now, a stranger might assign to her the 
station of a wife, a mother, or a friend. She was 
then more beautiful to gaze upon ; now, more fitted 
to be loved ; and he had come back with the idea, 
almost amounting to conviction, that it was impos- 
sible to live without her. 

" Rsspice finem" is a motto, that we should all 
do well to adopt, and never lose sight of through the 
dangerous pilgrimage of life; but, most of all, it 
behoves the woman who listens to a tale of love, to 
"look to the end." 

Anna Clare had no such extended vision, nor ever 
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asked henelf, of what iiitrinBic value the love of Fre- 
derick Langley could be to her; but listened, as weak 
and foolish woman will listen, while the only man 
who had ever faacinated her young imagination, 
poured forth his soul in bigh sounding professions of 
never ending attachment. Mary Newton was now 
forgotten ; the bleak winter vanished, the snow melted, 
and all but her aged father, seemed to wear the cheer- 
fulness of spring, 

Frederick had said all that the moa[ ardent lover 
could say ; — he would leave Cambridge in April, and 
then his travels would commence. She was to go 
with him to Italy, where her health would be restored, 
and ber skill in painting' perfected, under the first 
masters. Nor was it until some days after his de- 
parture, that this thought occurred to her, — he had 
never mentioned one word about marriage, of the 
consent of his family, or any of those business-like 
concerns, which she was willing to believe did not 
often intrude upon an attachment, pure, and roman- 
tic, like theirs ; and therefore, she was satisfied, at 
least, she told her heart a thousand times that she 
■was so ; but still, whenever she determined upon 
telling Mary Newton all that had passed, there was 
something which put a slop to her words, and she 
never could bring herself to make a complete disclo- 
sure, even to this faithful friend. 

We know, that when there exists between two in- 
timate friends a resolution not to converse upon one 
particular subject, which is intensely interesting to 
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one or botb, a separalion, or suspension of intimacy, 
is the natural conaequeace; and thus it was with 
them ; for Anna felt that she was keeping back what 
ought to be told, and Mary was a little piqued that 
so slight a circumstance, as the visit of a young gen- 
tleman, should have destrojed their long cherished 
confidence ; nor could any thing less than illness have 
brought her again to be so frequent a visitor at the 
house of William Clare, until some confession had 
been made. But the old man was failing fast, and 
she could not allow Anna to be left alone with him ; 
and therefore she came often in the day, and some- 
times staid through the night, and yet the two friends 
would frequently sit in silence together, both feeling 
that they were not to each other what they ought 
to be. 

At length, however, the' death of William Clare, 
put an end to all reserve, for they had more serious 
things to do, and lo think about, without considera- 
tion of their relative situations. 

James Newton and Andrew Miller were his ex- 
ecutors ; and when they came to the winding up of 
his affairs, it was discovered that there would barely 
he sufficient for the discharge of his debts, with- 
out leaving any thing for the maintenance of his 
daughter. 

When Anna was first told of this, she heard it in 
silence ; but she never slept on the following night, 

d her feverish symptoms returned, with i 
mulation of distressing feelings, which terminated in 
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a severe attack of the same disorder from wliicii she 
bad suffered b Scotland. 

Mary was her faithful and unremitting attendant, 
and soon had the salisfaction of seeing her restored ; 
her mind too, was more at ease, and she could speak 
calmly of the past, and of the future ; though not of 
Frederick Langley. About him there was still a 
mystery, which Mary could not fathom, especially 
when Anna, io speaking of the future, added a hope, 
that she should not long be burdensome to her friends. 

" Anna, dear Anna," said her friend, " let me aever 
hear that word from you again. I cannot make pro- 
fessions, nor say that you shall come to live with my 
father and me ; though 1 am sure you wonld be wel- 
come to every one of us ; but we live so differently 
to what you have been accustomed to, that 1 know 
you would not be happy. 1 have, however, not been 
idle during your illness. I have determined and 
acted upon a plan, which 1 hope will make all things 
easy, I will marry Andrew Miller. 1 suppose you 
know that he has taken this farm ; and then you can 
live with us. We have only been waiting because 1 
thought the girls were too young to take chai^ 
'of the family at home ; but now, I dare say, they will 
do very well, with me so near them : and if you do 
not like to be altogether what is called dependent, 
they shall come to you every day, and you shall in- 
struct them in those things, which I either did not 
know myself, or had no time to teach them." 

Anna stretched out one thin and burning hand to 
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meet that of her friend ; while with the other, she 
strove to conceal the tears that were now fast falling 
from her eyes ; but she could not speak, for thoughts 
rushed upon her, some too painful, and some too 
pleasing for utterance. 

" I have told Andrew," resumed Mary, with her 
wonted simplicity ; " and he, poor fellow, is pleased 
enough. I wish you could just tell me that it pleases 
you, for 1 cannot see why you should weep so, when 
Andrew, and I, and my father, and the children, will 
all be made so happy. Perhaps you will consider of 
of it i" and so saying, she left the room, and Anna, 
givJDg full vent to her feelings, sobbed aloud. 

" She is too good to me," said the poor girl, a 
little recovering herself, " they are all too good ; it is 
my rebellious heart, that wLl not let me be happy. 
Oh ! Frederick Langley, what have I to do with you ? 
what have I to do with any thing but sickoess, and 
poverty? — why cannot I sit down contentedly, to be 
what they called rae, the ' village schoolmistress I'" 
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The next circumstance of any importance, which 

took place at the village of L , was the marriage 

of Mary Newton and Andrew Miller. A lai^e con- 
course of friends and relatives assembled, and Anna 
put off her mourning, and figured for that day as a 
bridesmaid. The tables of James Newton groaned 
with plenty ; good fare, and hearty welcomes, were 
bountifully dispensed ; the children laughed and 
played tricks with every body, and old people hobbled 
■Q to give the happy pair their blessing. There was 
not a repining spirit in the whole .party, and even 
Anna looked pleased, and strove to smile at the 
coarse jests of her neighbours ; for, blush not, gentle 
leader, such things will prevail in times of festivity, 
even amongst those who were formerly shepherds, 
and shepherdesses ; Damons, and Pastorellas, 

Andrew Miller was a man of strong, useful under- 
standing; cultivated, at least informed, but not re- 
fined ; perhaps, in his share of knowledge, as much 
above his wife, as she was superior to him in the 
delicacy and sensibility which belong to her ses. 



Though conatant id the performaDce of every duty, 
whether religious, or social; by no meaas forgetting 
such as belong to charity, and good neighbourhood ; 
he scarcely knew how to extend his pity to those who 
Buffer from imaginary evils, and strew thorns in their 
own path. Thus, his gentle helpmate was often 
obliged to screen her friend I'rom his censure, and 
even in spite of her good management, he would 
sometimes, without the least idea of causing pain, 
give utterance to plain truths, which wounded Anna's 
pride, and Mary's feeling. There were besides, little 
points of vulgarity about him, continually striking 
upon the delicate nerves of the fair heroine ; and one 
single weakness, by no means confined to Andrew 
Miller, was a constant source of irritation and annoy- 
ance, — he was extremely fond of hearing himself 
read, though by no means a good reader, at least, in 
Anna's estimation ; for she thought of Frederick 
Langley, and the fine tones of his well- modulated 
voice, when he read to her in that little village in the 
Highlands, and the moments flew so rapidly along. 

Perhaps tliere are few things id which the cul- 
tivation, or refinement of the intellectual powers is 
more perceptible, than in the style of a person's read- 
ing ; for how well soever these untaught readers may 
understand the meaning of the author, it seems im- 
possible tq give his words the proper tone and em- 
phasis, without a regular parrot-like training; and 
when they read from a book, precisely the same 
expressions which they make use of every day, they 
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r"»eem' bound to torlure their word* into a totally dif- 
I ferent sound, merely because they are in print. The 
I books too, which Andrew Miller made choice of, 
i were more ancient than the grandmother from whose 
f library they had descended ; and then he would give 
long histories of that grandmother, who had been 
a great personage in her day, and figured as mayoress 
in the town of ; of the aldermen, and what pro- 
perty the different branches of each family then pos- 
[ BGssed ; with accounts of houses that were pulled 
I down, chapels that were built, levels that were drain- 
I ed, navigations that were made, and commons that 
I were enclosed, in his father's time. And yet Andrew 
I Miller was a good man, and ought not to hawe been 
I despised ; for the number of good men is not so great 
aa to make them worthless. Yes, he was indeed a 
good man, for he endeavoured to keep the service of 
hia Maker continually before his eyes; to make it the 
rule of hia actions during the day, and the subject of 
hia prayers at night. A strict supporter of the estab- 
liahed religion of the land ; he served his king with 
integrity and uprightness, and his God with fidelity 
and zeal. 

If he made an idol of any thing, it was hia wife; 
and well he might, for she was a good and kind one ; 
and he was proud and happy in the possession of 
I ■ioch a treasure. But her sickly, pining friend, he 
1 Could not understand ; nor why she was not as 
I tteerful as himself and Mary : so he fixed upon the 
I absence of religion as the cause, and perhaps he was 
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not BO far wrong, as in the means he s 
remedy the evii, for he read the Bible to her till she 
was weary of hearing it ; and good books in such 
numbers, thai she forgot both their nature and their 
names : and all the while her wandering spirit would 
fly to happier climes, and clearer skies, leaving the 
dull realities of life behind. 

The first coming of spring is peculiarly delightful 
to those whose minds are at peace ; who feel the im- 
portance and the pleasure of entering upon another 
year of duly and enjoyment; and can look up to 
their] Creator with thankfulness, that he has given 
them ft taste to enjoy the one, and a reasonable hope 
of being able to perform the other. 

The first pale snow drop that burst from its icy 
prison, Mary gathered, and presented to her friend ; 
and the first motherless lamb that Andrew brought 
in, she would have given her too, thinking it might 
amuse and interest her ; but Anna's heart was far 
away from the simple pleasures of the cott:^, and 
she cared for none of these things. 

Wheu the first song of the lark was heard one 
bright sabbath morning, as they walked to church, 
Mary looked up to the skiea, and inwardly blessed 
the God of nature, who had placed her in a world 
so beautiful and happy ; while Anna bent her eyes 
upon the earth, and wished that little bird was sing- 
ii^ over her grave ; and yet, she had the firmest re- 
liance upon the truth and fidelity of her lover ; but 
for all that she was not happy. She believed, too. 
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that he would come again, and find her, even in her 
obscurity ; and yet she was not happy. All around 
her was contentment and peace ; and yet she was 
□at happy. 

Ah ! that we would always compel ourselves to 
institute a strict, impartial, and thorough investiga- 
tion, iuto the causes of our unhappineas. That we 
would make an enquiry which admits of no tamper- 
iug, why we are not, as the merciful Author of our 
being designed we should be, numbering our bles- 
sings, and counting the favours which his gracious 
hand bestows upon us 1 Would not such an enquiry 
generally produce the conviction, that we are not 
giving up the whole heart to him, who has an un- 
jloubted right to rule over it ? That we are making 
no better than a conditional covenant, that, if he will 
giant us some particular request, we will then serve 
him ; or, turning to idols of perishable clay, which 
in a single moment may be broken into fragments at 
our feet. 

" What am I, O Lord, that thou shouldst thus be 
mindful of me ? O ! make me more worthy to par- 
take of thy mercies 1" was the simple and earnest 
Iprayer of Mary, every night before she retired to 
Anna became a stranger to the duty of 
prayer altogether. 

For the present she knew of no blessings, at least 
she felt none, for which to be thankful ; and for the 
jfuture, she had but one overpowering wish, and if 
^lat should be denied, she believed it so utterly im- 



possible to be resigned, tliat siie never even suppli- 
cated help from that Being to whom all things are 
possible ; and thus being unable to say, with full sin- 
cerity of heart, " Even as thou wiliest, O my father," 
she forsook that Father in the morning of her days, 
and went on ber way repining. 

April came at last, to Anna's anxious wishes ; and 
with it a letter announcing the intended return of 
Frederick Langley. He was to take up his residence 
at the Hall for a few weeks, until all arrangements 
were made for his journey — for (AeiV journey ; for 
he never spoke of going abroad, or of the future, 
without associating Anna with his plans of pleasure; 
and yet, there was nothing said of marriage, but a 
hint was delicately dropped, that their meetings must 
be neither public nor frequent. 

The thrill of delight with which Anna first read 
the letter, was soon turned to sickness of soul, for 
she could not show it to her friend ; and she must 
carry on a system of deception with that friend to 
whom she owed so much. 

Well may the anguish of a troubled conscience be 
compared to the gnawing of a worm, which dieth 
not. To hear about with us continually the con- 
sciousness that we are harbouring some sinful pur- 
pose, which we dare not reveal, lest the kind hearts 
that are beating for our happiness should stagnate 
with horror, or shrink away with disgust; — to fix our 
weary eyes upon any object, rather than the counte- 
nance of a well tried friend, who is watching us with 
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looks of teuderoess and trust ; — to seek, yet dread 
the darkoess when we lie down at night, and to 
awake in the morning with a trembling sense of ex- 
posure, in ihe bountiful and glorious liglit of another 
day. Surely, of all the hard portions which the 
human heart has perversely selected for itself, there 
can be nothing to exceed this Jn poignancy of Buf- 
fering. 

The day arrived, on the evening of which Anna 
was to meet her lover, and she could not help think- 
ing, that Mary's eye followed her with uncommon 

' scrutiny ; and when she stole out in the twilight 

' hour, she felt like a guilty thief who is about to wrong 
his trusting master. 

Is there any beauty in a beloved countenance that 
can clear away the darkness of a troubled spirit ? Or 

} it there any music in words of love that can charm 
away the reproaches of the still small voice ? 

Anna felt there was none ; and returned that 
night to her solitary chamber, with heaviness of 
heart ; but yet there was a spell upon her, which she 
could not, would not break, and all night long she 
wearied herself with dwelling upon and comparing 
Buch pictures of the future, as love, romance, and 
contempt of humble life, combined to present. On 

i one side, there was her poverty, her dependence, her 
weak health, and inability to struggle with the rough 
accidents of life ; her loneliness, for she felt alone, with 
those who could not enter into her heart of hearts ; 
and the loathing with which she looked round upon 
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the common herd, with whom she must necessarily 
associate, with all except Mary, and Mary was — 
married. On the other side was a bright vision of 
golden uncertainties, too dazzling to be looked upon 
with steady eyes. All that the poet dreams of when 
his soul is most elevated above the gross things of 
matter, — all that the painter pictures, when his spi- 
rit takes the wings of the morning, and soars into 
its native regions of light ; and, above all, there was 
that secret voice, for ever pleading with the heart of 
woman, to lean upon the broken reed of earthly 
love, to glide upon its glassy surface, to repose in its 
bower of thorny roses. 
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CHAPTER XT. 



It was a part of the system by which Frederick 
Langley quieted his own conscience, and imposed 
upon Anna's understanding, that he urged her to do 
nothing contrary to her own inclination. If she 
would commit herself to his protection, and forsake 
her country, and her friends, it was to be of her own 
choosing ; he only promised her unchanging fidelity, 
a speedy rescue from poverty, dependence, obscurity 
and contempt ; and a free and happy life, in a land 
rich with delightful associations, where her feeble 
constitution might be invigorated, her taste gratified, 
and her genius encouraged ; and where an attach- 
ment pure, and unchanging as theirs, might be in- 
dulged without fear of the withering sneer of the 
censorious moralist, or the anathema of the rigidly 
righteous. 

Anna listened till her senses were bewildered, and 
a dense mist seemed to obscure her perception of 
right and wrong. 

" It is for souls like yours," conXAWxe^^V^^ '''' '^^ 
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Spurn the laws that were only made for baser na- 
tures. Your beauty was not given to fade in the 
damp fogs of England ; your heart to pine in the 
solitude of a country village. Your noble spirit shall 
bear you to a land where it may roam at will, 
amongst all that is exquisite in art, and magnificent 
in nature." And thus the man went on ; and the 
woman listened, like our first parent, to the voice of 
the tempter ; until the one, clear, divine injunction, 
was forgotten in the contemplation of a picture of 
ideal happiness, which now took possession of her 
whole soul. Could this picture, and all the disobe- 
dience which its realization involved, have been de- 
scribed to her in the unvarnished language of vulgar 
truth, she would, most probably, have turned away 
with horror and disgust, at once declaring herself in- 
capable of an act of such enormity. But it is the 
peculiar province of that power, which too frequently 
takes possession of the young and ardent mind, un- 
der the character of sentiment, romance, taste, feel- 
ing, or whatever fanciful designation its victims choose 
(o bestow upon it, to invest, with a sanctity of its 
own creating, whatever is brought within its magic 
circle ; subjecting every sentiment to the censorship 
of the poet; judging of every action by the crite- 
rion of "good tasle." And thus, many whose ta- 
lents have fitted them to be a light, and a wonder to 
the world, having spurned at the precepts of reli- 
gion, as inventions to frighten fools ; and having 
trampled on the laws of morality, as intended only 
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to restrain the base and vulgar herd, have themselves 
passed away from this state of existence, without 
having fulfilled one rational purpose, or leaving any- 
thing behind but a blank or a ruin to tell where they 
have been. And it is in imitation of these eccentric 
stars, that minor lights give up their little ray of 
usefulness, and dance, and glimmer, and expire, like 
the ignis fatuus of the morass. 

** Who listens once will listen twice. 
Her heart, be sure, is not of ice/' 

Has been said by one who well knew the weakness 
of the human heart ; and in this manner Anna Clare 
proved that hers was not of adamant. Time flew on, 
and yet her decision was not made ; the evil day was 
put ofl", and surely there could be no sin in thinking 
of it till that day should really come. 

" Recollect," said Frederick, one evening when 
they were about to part, " that you have yet given 
me no promise, and that in three days, I shall be 
gone." 

Anna stood for some time in speechless and motion- 
less silence; and then said softly but audibly. 
'' Then In three days I must either go with you, 
or be left behind." 

Were there no words she could bring in opposition 
to that fatal journey but this simple expression of total 
and solitary bereavement ; 'M must be left behind ;" 
a sound that touches so painfully upon the heart of 
woman. Anna felt all its force, and exclaiming with 
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coDvulBiTe effort, " Then I will go ;" she tore herself 

from her delighted lover, and hurried over the Gelds, 
and through ibe little ^te, opening immediately be- 
side the door, that was once her father's. She en- 
tered : it was the time of evening prajer. Andrew, 
his wife, and servaots, were gathered together in the 
perfarmaDce of this hoi; duty ; and Anna knelt 
down beside them. But O '. what a contrast to the 
quiet and peaceful inhabitants of that dwelling. Her 
hair fell around her In loose tresses, her cheek was 
flushed, and her eye wild and wandering. She ut- 
tered no response to the prayers — she joined not the 
hymn which that night arose to heaven. 

Mary went with her friend to her own apartment, 
for she thought she must surely be ill, and might 
want something ; so setting down the candle she said 
she would stay with her until she went to sleep. 

" No, no," said Anna, " you are very kind, but I 
would rather be alone." 

" Then I will come again ;" and so saying, she 
left the room, and when she returned, it was with the 
quiet step of a mother who fears to wake her child. 
Finding Anna was not asleep, she stooped over her, 
and said she had just come to see that she was com- 
fortable, and wanted nothing. 

" There is one thing I want ;" said Anna, for her 
heart was melted, and she stretched out her arms to 
meet the embrace of her friend. " I want you to 
pray for me. I am a weak and sinful creature ; but 
1 cannot tell you all now. No, Mary, you must 
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' leave me, for I am so very sinful, that even your 
presence is not welcome to me." 

And thus they parted for the night. 

In the morning Anna was not disposed to be more 
eommunicative, nor Mary to intrude upon her confi- 
dence ; 80 they both went through the day with more 
than usual reserve. But Mary's suspicions were 
awakened, and having heard that Frederick Langley 
was in the neighbourhood, it was not difficult to sur- 
mise the rest. There was beside, a slight appearance 
©f preparation in Anna's room, and Mary's fears were 
brought up to the most agonizing apprehensions. 

It was on the night before that fixed upon for the 
departure of the lovers, that, after a long season of 
communion with her own heart, Mary entered the 
chamber of her friend, determined not to leave it, 
until she had wrung from her a full confession. 

Anna was still up, aud busy with something which 
she hastily concealed. Her looks were confused, and 
her whole manner was constrained, and embarrassed. 

"Anna," said Mary, seating herself, and extin- 
guishing her candle, " 1 have come to talk with you, 
for a little while. I know that my company is an 
intrusion, and I once thought, that if ever I should 
arrive at this conviction, I should leave you for ever. 
But I am not yet prepared to leave you, Anna, though 
youaeem disposed to shake me off. So I have come 
to ask yon a single question, and because I am in 
irnest; in serious, and sad earnest, I will speak at 
to the point ; and now ask you, Anna Clare, if 
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you are not, in the secret of your heart, harbouring a 
design, upon which you cannot, before you go to rest 
this night, pray for the blessing of Almighty God ?" 

Anna hent her eyes upon the ground, and was si- 
lent for some time ; but at length she roused herself. 

" I will never be guilty of telling a deliberate false- 
hood to you, or to any one ; and since, by evasion, 1 
should stand as much committed in your eyes, as by 
a disclosure of the whole truth, I will tell you, that 
to-morrow night, Frederick Langley will set off for 
Italy ;^ — at eleven o'clock, his carriage will pass your 
gate, and, — I am to be his companion !'' 

A long silence followed, for Anna had nothing 
more to say, aniS Wary was not prepared for so sod- 
den, BO awful, a termination to all her love, and all 
her kindness. Thoughts of tenderness, mingled with 
the recollection of early years, rushed upon her, too 
powerfully for utterance ; and she burst into tears. 

" 1 know what you are thinking of," continued 
Anna, "you are thinking of my ingratitude to you. 
And, ah ! Mary, when I am laid upon my death- 
bed, I shall think of it too." 

" I believe I was," replied Mary, " but it was a 
selfish and unworthy thought." And then, taking 
the hand of her friend, she continued, " Let us turn 
our attention to weightier considerations. Let us 
think where that death-bed may be I But first, tell 
me truly, did my senses deceive me." And she ques- 
tioned Anna, in such plain and homely words, that 
the poor victim of self-deception, who had been 
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"cheating her understanding with the language of poe- 
try, shrunk back, wounded and terrified, fcom Mary's 
strict and determined investigation of the truth; 
while al! that she could yenture in her own defence, 
was a few words about her lover's devoted and gener- 
ous attachment. 

"Oh! trust him not;" replied Mary, "the 
generosity of man wakes only while his passions 
sleep. And as for his love, think not of it. A few 
years will pass away, and he will laugh at the village 
girl who was the plaything of his youth ; and she 
will be dying in that far country, where there is not a 
single friend to protect her." 

" Mary, you do not know, it U impossible that you 
^ould know, the strength of a love like ours." 

" Then, because you wander out by moonlight, 
and read verses, and sing love-songs together, you 
tliink you know better than we do, what belongs to 
true, and faithful love. Listen to me, my poor in- 
fatuated friend. I cannot speak in polished lauguage, 
bat I will tell you a plain truth. Tlie man who leads 
you from the path of duty, and calls upon your 
generosity for the sacrifice of your good name, is not 
your lover ; he is your enemy. No, though he may 
follow, flatter, and serve you, I repeat what I have 
said, he is your deadliest enemy ; but he who strives 
to correct your foibles, who points out your faults, 
who loves you most tenderly, when you are serving 
God, even though you should at the same time, be 
neglecting him ; with this man, you may reasonably 



hope to live happily on earth, — with this man, you 
may hope to live more happily in heaven. I koow 
that you look down with contempt, upon the affection 
which subsists between Andrew Millet and myself; 
but that humble man, whom you despise, would 
sooner part with his right hand, than he would make 
me a fit object for the finger of malice to point at, 
with scorn and derision." 

"Then will you, Mary, never look upon me nor 
call me your friend again ?" 

" That is a question which I am hardly prepared 
to answer. I have striven to reason witli you coolly, 
and without tlirowing into the scale the least particle 
of individual feeling, for we ought to look up to 
higher considerations ; but aiuce you have asked me, 
I will say that I do not believe there is any circum- 
stance in life that can tear away my deep-rooted love 
for you, Anna, nor any situation in which I would 
forsake you. 1 like not professions ; but I do feel that 
ID the lowest pit of wretchedness and vice, I should 
be ready to seek you, and if it were possible, to save 
you. Nay, do not weep, Anna, you surely must 
have believed as much as this of me before, or else my 
conduct has sadly belied my feelings ; but I will talk 
no more of myself ; it is for you, that I feel this tor- 
turing auxiety ; for you, who have dwelt in the bosom 
of a kind family — who have been brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord — are you pre- 
jiared to meet the common adversities of life, without 
a home ia yoax sickness, ^ Mead in ^our sorrow, or 
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the consolations of relie;ion ia your remorse ? Are 
you prepared to live on, from day to day, without 
■sking; the blessing of your Creator, at your lying 
down, and your uprising ? Are you prepared to be 
liurried to the grave, by the hands of unpitying- stran- 
gers, with no tear shed over you, no memorial, 
but in the wounded spirits of those who would gladly 
remember you no more ? And this, Anna, is but an 
outline — but a faint sketch of the fate to which you 
are about to consign yourself. Fill it up, with all 
that you can imagine of wretchedness, and the picture 
will not be less true. I know too well that I have 
little to offer you on the other side ; little, as regards 
the things of this world ; but oh I let me intreatyou 
to trust in Him, who can make a path for his people 
through the wilderness. We cannot tell when the 
precious manna will fall, nor discern which is the rock 
tiiat will be smitten, noi say in what quarter the pillar 
of fire will first appear ; but we know that his pro- 
taisGS are sure, and that he will never leave, nor for- 
sake his suffering people. Into his hands I commit 
you, beloved friend of my youth, farewell, and may 
his blessing be upon you." 

On the following morning, a note was brought to 
Anna, which she read hastily, and then ; 
«iieace to her friend. It ran as follows. 



" Dear Anna, 
" I have but a moment of time to tell you, that I 
■Btill keep to my purpose of going to av'^^t', -Mii-iss,^ 
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proof how much I leave you lo the liberty of your 
own choice, I propose the following plan. At eleven 
my carriage will be at the gate. You of course, will 
be at your window. If you are still generous enough 
to make me happy, you shall wave a white handker- 
chief and I will fly to you ; but should anything have 
occurred to alter your determination, and I see no 
sign, J will pass on, and the world will be to me a 
wilderness. 

" F. L," 



" Thank God !" exclaimed Mary, " you are not 
foreaken. Here is an easy escape for you. Strengthen 
yourself for the trial, and alt will yet be well. This 
plan is admirable, for you will never meet again, and 
the temptation will be so much less," But Anna 
turned away from these congratulations to hide her 
tears ; for Mary, in her uncontroulable esstacy, had 
hit upoD the expression of all others least calculated 
to convey anything like pleasure to the mind of her 
friend. " You will never meet again," 

Finding it almost impossible, for minds under the 
influence of such opposite feelings, to meet together 
through this critical day, in any thing like confidence, 
Mary busied herself more than usual with her domes- 
tic affairs, and Anna spent nearly the whole time tn 
the solitude of hecown room. Once, or twice, Mary 
knocked at her door, but as Anna opened it without 
saying a word, she made some indifferent enquiries 
about ordinary concerns, and\etlVe'[ W the medita- 
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lions of her own heart; wisely judging, that after 
having said all she could when the ear of friendship 
was open, to urge her with repeated arguments and 
entreaties, would only be defeating her own purpose, 
by strengthening the opposition of her friend. 

it was a quiet day in April, but there were no 
showers nor any wind, and the sun shone out upon 
the opening flowers ; the buds burst forth, and the 
bees were awakened from their long sleep; the birds 
were busy with their nests, singing as they built their 
iummer homes ; the fields were green, and the lambs, 
in merry troops, gambolled over the smooth lawn that 
lay beside the garden and orchard of Andrew Miller, 
who stood for a long time upon the threshold of his 
door, as if hesitating which he should most enjoy — 
the fair face of nature smiling in her loveliness with- 
that which perpetually blessed his peaceful 
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home within. You would have thought, 1 
man, when he looked around him, that his 
happiness was full, and yet, when he turned t 
there was an expression upon his countenan 
seemed to say, " I have yet more." 

At the pleasant window of a chamber in that same 
house, a window that looked out upon the same lawn, 
and was lighted up by the same cheering sunshine, 
sat a melancholy creature, almost without life, and 
apparently without motion. That glorious sunshine 
fell upon her cheek, as upon a marble statue : that 
fair landscape smiled before her in vain ; and those 
merry birds, — what was their ceaseless son^ to hw 
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wlio knew neither sound of joy, nor sight of lovehness ; 
to whom the heavens were darkness, aud the earth 
a desert ? 

The evening came, the gray, still evening ; and the 
birds that had been busy all the day, folded their 
weary wings to rest. The cut tain of night fell silently, 
and Anna was alone, — alone, in the presence of her 
God. 

It is not difficult to cherish in our hearts aa evil 
purpose, while engaged in the active scenes of life, 
and associated with beings, frail and erring as our- 
selves ; for the bualle of business, and the dissipation 
of society, both tend to drown the whispers of the 
still, small voice. But in the solitude and silence of 
the night, when we are taught from our cradles to 
believe, and feel in our inmost souls, that an Almighty 
being is watching over us ; that he who spangled the 
blue vault with an innumerable multitude of stars, and 
led forth the silver moon along her pathway in the 
heavens, and spread the silent and refreshing dews 
upon the earth, and bushed the winds at his bidding, 
is regarding with eyes of benignity and love, the crea- 
tures whom he has sent, for some wide purpose, to 
trace out their pilgrimage through a life of trials and 
temptations. — Ah ! it needs a heart of adamant, to 
look out upon a slumbering world, and up to the 
glorious heavens, and yet keep this evil purpose un- 
changed. 

Anna Clare was more than commonly alive to the 
sweet influences of nature, and perhaps no other 
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medium could have been found so effectual, to res- 
tore, to its proper tone, her wandering and distracted 
mind. 

There was a sound of distant wheels. — No! it 
must have been the rustling leaves of the poplar, for 
this was not the hour; — again, it was no deception, 
she heard them afar off, and they came nearer and 
nearer, to the appointed place, and stopped. For a few 
moments all was silence, and then the carriage rolled 
00, and the sound died away upon the breeze. It 
was but for a few moments that her spirit had to 
struggle with temptation, but were they not ages in 
their intensity of suffering? 
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CHAPTER XII. 



I 



Let not those who make great sacrifices to duty, be 
led on by the hope of immediate reward. When a 
limb is severed from the human body, the first terrible 
stroke is not all that has to be boTne ; there are after 
seasons of pain and suffering, that must, inevitably, 
be endured : and when an idol of clay is broken in 
the dust, it requires time for humbling reflection, 
before its votaries can be convinced of the reality. 

Mary had not entered the chamber of her friend, be- 
cause she wished her to look for assistance to a higher 
power. She therefore retired into her own closet, and 
spent the dreaded time in prayer ; but she too heard 
the carriage wheels, and knowing when they passed 
on, that her friend was no longer in danger, she rose 
up with the thankfulness of one who has experienced 
a merciful deliverance. 

Those who would devote themselves to the service 
of then fellow-creatures, must be prepared for many 
an ungrateful return — for many a heart -landing re* 
pulse; to which, nothing but the consciousness of 
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beinf about their Master's business, can reconcile the 
sensitive mind. Those who would save a sufferer 
from death, must often present an unwelcome draught 
to lips that loatlie its bitterness ; and those who 
would save a soul from sin, must bear with that re- 
bellious soul in all its struggles to return ; for it is 
not by one tremendous effort that the bonds of earthly 
passion can be broken. The work in which they are 
engaged, is a work of patience, not of triumph ; and 
there must be long seasons of painful endurance, of 
watchfulness, and prayer, which nothing but a deep 
and devoted love to the heavenly Father, whose service 
thej are engaged in, can possibly enable them to 
sustain. 

When Mary entered the chamber of her firiend, 
early on the following morning, she found her agi- 
tated, feverish, and restless. 

" I am not resigned," were the first words that 
Anna spoke ; " I wish 1 had gone." 

" But you must be convinced, that the choice you 
made, was a right one," 

" I can hardly say that it was my choice. I wished 
to go, and yet had no power to wave the handker- 
chief; there was something so still, so calm, all 
around me : and I thought of that beautiful hymn, 
which we learned when we were children, ' Though no 
man seeth thee, yet God seetb thee ;' and it seemed 
to strengthen me for my trial." 

" Then let us together offer up our thanks to Him, 
who stretches out his hand for the deliverance of his 
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rebellious creatures, when they will not struggle for 
themselves." 

" But I am not sufficiently thankful yet, Mary; 
perhaps the time may come when J shall bless you 
for what you have done." 

"Oh! not me, Anna; you have nothing for which 
to bless me ; you should only bless that Being, who 
gave me a heart to love, and a wish to save you." 

" But I am not saved yet; — I commit no sin, be- 
cause [ have no temptation. I submit, because resist- 
ance is vain ; but I do think, that if Frederick Lang- 
ley would come back and speak one kind word to me, 
1 would go with him at this iuslant." 

Mary inwardly thanked God that such a trial was 
not likely to be repeated ; and she bore with Anna's 
murmurings, day after day, without reproach, and even 
without repining ; for she believed that brighter hours 
would come, and that her beloved friend would live 
lo see more clearly, and to feel more calmly. 

And here let us pause awhile, to enquire what is 
the cause, and the root of that suffering, which an 
inexperienced writer has attempted to describe, it 
may be, from her own want of mental power, with 
a feeble and useless pen. Is it not in the cultivation 
and encouragement of those feelings which are not 
calculated to afford either satisfaction to ourselves, 
or benefit to others? — Id the planting in our own 
garden, those seeds which are only capable of ripen- 
ing in a totally different soil? — in an inordinate 
desire after those pleasures which, however lawful in 
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I themselves, are, and ought to be, unattainable to us; 
and a consequent looking down upon such as are set 
Wore us, with indifference or di^ust? Oh! that 
We would teach ourselves — that some kind friend 
woald teach us, rightly to value, and properly to use, 
thit wisdom that is given to man, that he may profit 
withal ; — that wisdom which compels us to believe, 
that he who created us knows liest fur what situation 
we are most fitted, in a world where so many differ- 
ent degrees of moral and physical beauty are, no 
donbt for wise purposes, permitted to exist; and that 
when ^ve are desiring what belongs not to our own 
sphere, and indulging in the vain thought, that in 
some other station we could be more virtuous, and 
more happy, we are in fact murmuring against the 
decrees of Providence, and arraigning the wisdom of 
Almighty God. 

What is the sum of misery brought upon the 
world by this dreadful delusion, no pen can de- 
scribe. How many with wounded spirits, and aching 
hearts, have looked back to the morning of life, 
when this important choice was made, betwixt con- 
tentedness with the things that are, and desire of 
those which might be ! In thousands of instances it 
has been the root of that fatal malady, which is called 
a broken heart ; and in the present, it well nigh cost 
the sufferer her life ; — her wretched, earthly, perish- 
able life, not that which is eternal : for in the quiel 
hours of a lingering illness, other thoughts arose that 
wore a different character. The strength of earthly 
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passion was subdued, the clouds of earthly prejudice 
were swept away, before the clear dawn of undeniable 
truth ; late, awfully late, when it first shines upor 
the steps that are descending to the grave, — when it 
first lights up the eye that is about to close for ever. 



CHAPTER Xlir. 



[ Whem the jocund summer came, and spread her 
■ smiling flowers in the path of Andrew and Mary, 
Anna was aot able to participate in their enjoyment. 
She was too feeble to take exercise, and the evening 
dews, to others so cool and refreshing, to her were 
chill, and damp, and cheerless. But she never 
allowed herself to complain ; she never spoke of Italy, 
and the name of Fredei'ick Langley never passed her 
lips : only, sometimes when she drew shivering to 
die fire, Mary could see that the tears were in her 
eyes, and then she knew that her spirit had flown 
away to distant lands. 

It was but twelve short months since that proud 
family came into the neighbourhood. Since Anna 
was rich in the possession of youth, and health, and 
happiness ; and now what a picture of melancholy 
did her faded form present ; — of melancholy, but 
not of despair; for she never murmured, and some- 
timeSjher countenance would be lighted up by a 
smile, that showed how mnch she was striving against 
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the title of painful and contending emotions, which 
often seemed ready to rush in and overwhelm her 
reason. It was a faint and sickly smile, that told 
more than tears, what her heart had passed through. 
Like the first gleam of sunshine, on the landscape 
which the tempest had laid waste : — ttie first budding 
of the trees, when the whirlwind has torn their 
branches. 

The autumn of this year was unusually mild and 
genial; and so gentle and imperceptible was the 
progress oi' Anna's disorder, that Mary saw no 
reason for alarming apprehension. It was, undoubt- 
edly, a frail tenement to which her spirit held, but 
there were no symptoms of immediate danger. Much 
depended upon care and quiet ; and here all circum- 
stances were in her favour, for no one could have a 
better nurse than Mary, and no place could he more 

quiet than the village of L , when the langleys 

were not there to disturb it. 

Day after day passed on with its little routine of 
domestic duties ; rumour was silent, and scandal 
slept, for Anna Clare was ill, and poor, and those 
who had once envied, could now afford to pity her. 

On one fine Sabbath morning in September, when 
Mary returned from church, she found that her friend 
had risen without any 'assistance, had dressed her- 
self, and was seated in a high-backed arm-chair, 
formerly occupied by lier father. 

You should not have done this," said Mary ; 

you know it is too much for you." 
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' r believe now thai it is too much for me, hut I 
i did not think so an hour ago. Perhaps it might be 
he effect of fever, but I felt capable of any thing ; 
o much alive, that while the church bells were ring- 
ii^, I fancied I coald really go along with you ; and 
now I have hardly strength to tell you how foolish 
have been," 

Mary begged she would take some refreshment, 
I- And tell her at some other time ; but it would not do, 
l-«he was all animation and excitement, and could not 
I be silent. 

' Mary, I have been praying this morning that 1 
[ may live till — till — he returns from Italy. You 
I will allow me to see him then, for there can be no 
I harm in seeing him when I am so near the grave, I 
I bave thought of all that 1 will say, and indeed, 
I Haiy, it is not of earthly love, but of heavenly, that 
f'X shall talk to him then; and it may be, when he 
sees how I am changed, that he will listen to me. 
I will tell him of the hours we have both wasted, of 
the time that may yet be redeemed, and surely he 
will listen to me ; and oh ! Mary, if it be the will of 
heaven that I should at last be instrumental in his 
good, it will repay nie for all that I have suffered." 
Here their conversation was interrupted by the 
^entrance of a neighbour, a young womau, who was 
ion Iriendly terms with both, and often came to sit 
f whh Anna, when Mary was engaged with more ac- 
tive occupations. The young woman took a scat, 
and they talked together about the affairs of llie vil- 
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lage, the Sunday -school, ibe clergyman, and the 
sermon, to which they had that day listened. Mary 
all the while stealing anxious glances at the counte- 
nance of her friend, now more than usually animated, 
and beaming with a strange and radiant beauty, 
that was almost supernatural. On her cheek there 
was a glow so bright and vivid, in her eyes such 
clear and dazzling splendour, and upon her smooth 
forehead such calm and unearthly paleness, that it 
seemed as if, in compassion to her young spirit, the 
last awful struggle, the last terrible separation, had 
been done away, and its earthly companion bad been 
permitted to pass into the regions of eternity, re- 
fined and pure as that spirit itself. 

Mary gazed for some time, thinking little of the 
conversation, until suddenly attracted by the sound 
of a never-to-be-forgotten name, 

" Speaking of the school," said the young wo- 
man, " reminds me of the Langleys. Have you 
heard the news ? that old Sir Thomas is dead, and 
the young gentieman, now Sir Frederick, is coming 
down with his bride to take possession of his es- 
ates?" 

A deadly paleness stole over the countenance of 
the poor invalid, and a cold shivering crept slowly 
over her whole frame. 

Mary had time to conceal her friend from the 
observation of her visitor, by standing up, and ar- 
5 pillows upon which she leaned ; while 
her eye caught the shadow of a heavy cloud, which 
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1 hasty 



She pointed out, fearing it portended rain ; 

r lequence of which the young woman took g 

eave, and returned home. 

With Anna all suffering was now suspended ; and 

f fct a few moments, life itself seemed to be extinct. 

1 When she again opened her eyes, she was stretched 

upon her own bed, and Mary was bending over her. 

It was some time before returning consciousness 

brought back the whole truth in its terrible reality : 

but it came at last, and, pressing the gentle hand 

I which had been chafing her temples, earnestly and 

j affectionately between both her own, she looked up 

I into the face of her friend, and said, ia a faint but 

I audible whisper, " So soon, Mary 1 I did not think 

I it would have been so soon." 

I From this lime she never spoke i^n of Frederick 
I langley, nor made the least allusion to any circum- 
f stance connected with him. She was quiet and 
I peacefiil, and resigned to die ; — to die, but not to 

I It appears an easy and a pleasant thing, to the soul 
I that is weary of the toils of mortality, to lay down 
I the burden of the fiesh, and soar away into a higher 
I realm of purer and more etherJal existence ; and 
L thus, no sooner is the future shrouded in darkness, 
I than to die becomes the choice of the sentimentalist, 
I in prefeience to a patient endurance of the ills of 
I life. 

I Anna Clare had felt for a long time that she was 
I gently and gradually passing away from the world. 
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or rather that the world was losing its importance, 
and even its place in lier visions of fnturity ; and, 
therefore, she concluded that death must be at hand : 
yet, had she fondly pictured to herself one scene be- 
fore the last, and dwelt upon it with a childish in- 
tensity of interest ; a scene, in which her lover should 
return, and beholding her altered form so wasted by 
sickness and sorrow, should listen to her parting 
prayers, and let her last admonitions sink deep into 
his heart. For this she had made frequent and ear- 
nest supplications, and for this she had felt willing 
to die ; and, perhaps, if the truth were fully known, 
she had appropriated to herself some little merit for 
the generosity of the sacrifice, and had been some- 
what charmed by her own disinterestedness of feel- 
ing, — a disinterestedness that was sorely put to the 
test, when she found that he, on whom she had be- 
stowed so much concern, had chosen for himself 
another companion through the pilgrimage of life ; 
and that, if its rough passages were to be smoothed 
for him by a female hand, that hand must not be 
hers. Night and day, this humbling truth, with all 
its heartless and dreary accompaniments, was pre- 
Eent to the mind, until death became no longer her 
choice, for to her it seemed impossible to live. 

To go forth again into the wilderoess, after having 
pined in the desert ; — to set sail again upon the 
stormy ocean, with frail bark, and doubtful pilot, 
with trembling compass, and shattered mast ; — to 
meet again the crosses, and disappointments, and 
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' yexations of life ; with hopes that have been blighted 

in the bud, and desires that have failed, and patience 

■that has not had its perfect work, requires more true 

' fortitude, and lesigrnation to the divine will, than to 

idraw back from the brightest earthly prospects, and 

«ink into an early grave : and yet so it was ivith the 

miserable invalid, that her disease made no progress, 

and she fuund herself, after the expiration of the 

winter months, not only alive, but evidently gaining 

strength ; and painful duties, which iti her weakness 

she had set aside as utterly impracticable, now came 

crowding upon her in terrible magnitude and hated 

reality. And then the indescribable gloom, and 

darkness of that little chamber, in which she first 

arose from her sick bed, and looked out again upon 

a wodd, which presented nothing to her perverted 

lye but an interminable waste of barrenness. 

How little do we know ourselves ! Anna Claie 

I had imagined, that in the calmness with which she 

[ Jiad welcomed the approach of death, there wasmui- 

I fled no inconsiderable share of willing submission 



the will of a gracious and 
but where was that submission 
only been conditional ; tor nc 
«ree gone forth, that she must li 
r heart was torn with repin 
[ wretchedness was full. 

There is nothing more selfish than melancholy; 
9 and lamentable it is to find, that the sentimental 
[ world have iavesled this absorbing malady with a 



ruling Providence ; 
? Alas ! it had 
ner was the de- 
nd not die, than 
and her cup of 
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kind of interest which makes it ratlier sought than 
shunned by vast multitudes of young ladies who, too 
indolent to exert themstilves, hang their heads for 
weariness ; grow sallow for want of exercise, and 
sigh for want of fresh air ; who read novels for want 
of rational excitement ; fall in love for want of 8orae- 
thing else to do ; fancy themselves heroines because 
they are, in fact, nothing ; and drawl out, to troops 
of confidential friends, long histories of imaginary 
troubles, because they know no real ones. The vic- 
tims of this disease may be known by their per- 
petuatly babbling about patns and palpitations. 
Neives occupy their attention when they wake, 
night-mare when tbey sleep, and self always. Their 
dearest friends may sicken and die, tbey are too lan- 
guid to nurse them ; a miserable population may be 
starving around, 'they are too delicate to feed them ; 
afflictions, privations, and crosses, may be sent 
amongst the circle in which they exist — they " have 
a silent sorrow," so deep-seated and overwhelming, 
that they can neither pity nor relieve them ; and 
they would rather give a lecture on their own dis- 
tresses, than listen to the rejoicing of a multitude. 
If they escape the temptation of a sinful world, to 
which their minds are peculiarly open, from having 
had raised up in them a false appetite, a craving for 
unwholesome food, it is but to drag on a neglected, 
weary, and loathed existence, and to arrive at the 
confines of the grave without having gathered one 
flower to sweeten it ; and to look forward into eter- 
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nity without having ingured one rational ground of 
hope to glimmer in the gulf of darkness. 

Such is the history of the last stage of the exist- 
ence of many a melancholy young lady ; who, while 
she was young, might very beautifully have hung 
her harp upon the willows, and the world at first 
might have sighed over its silent chords, and pitied 
the mute minstrel : but neither a silent harp, nor a 
mute minstrel, will long engage the sympathy of the 
world. We must either play for its pastime, or la- 
bour in its service. Its stirring communities extend 
not their patronage to any quiescent member, and if 
we will sit down by the way side, while our more 
energetic companions pass on, the inevitable conse- 
sequence will be, that we shall be left behind, if not 
actually trampled under their feet. 



any thing abort of payment in full, she muffled her- 
self up, and leaning on tlie arm of her faithful friend, 
walked, to her own amazement, quite up to the cot- 
tage, without anj extraordinary fatigue. 

Phebe's little room had been swept and sanded. 
The door was set open to admit the scent of sweet- 
brier, and southern-wood; the kettle was humming 
on the fire ; and she herself, with neatly pinned 
kerchief, and white apron, sat beside the open win- 
dow, poring over the pages of her Bible : with which 
she was too fully occupied to observe that any one 
approached ; but when she did look up, and saw the 
face that was dearest to her on earth, she met that 
altered countenance with the welcome of a mother to 
her child ; for she had rocked Anna Clare in her 
cradle, and sung her to steep on her bosom, and knelt 
at the death-bed of both her parents. 

" Poor thing 1" said Phebe, when she had a little 
recovered herself, " you must have been very ill ; I 
am sure you must ; or you would have come to see me 
before: but more especially, you would have let me 
Qurae you, for sometimes, wheu trouble is nearest, 
kenn'd faces are dearest. That was a sad day to me, 
and a heavy heart I had, when I asked if I might go 
and be with you, and they told me, as if from your- 
self, that, " Miss Clare would rather be alone." So 
I thought most likely, poor thing [ she 's out of her 
mind, and then I feared it would shortly be all over 
with you; though I can't say you look so bad as I 
expected," 
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At this time Anna was looking much better thaa 
she really felt ; for Phebe'a severe, though uninten- 
tional reproof, had called into her cheeks the burning 
blush of shame. 

She had indeed been ill, but not for a long time so 
ill as to prevent her seeking the cottage of her old 
nurse ; whose well-meant kindness she had rejected, 
purely from a desire to resign herself more entirely to 
the indulgence of her own secret and selfish sorrow. 
" Aye," continued the old woman, " I knew you 
I (Oust be very bad, for you were never one to neglect a 
tried friend; but, thank God, 1 have lived to see you 
put again, so we wont spend the time in talking over 
troubles. Sit down, and 1 will tell you how I am 
^tting on, for I dare say you are anxious to know." 
;Anna sat down, and though she could uot force her- 
self to express much anxiety, her talkative companion 
( . nevertheless went on. 

" Well then, when all was sold up, — but I said I 
I vould not talk of troubles — the executors provided 
I roe with this cottage ; and the next thing was to find 
I iomething to do. For a long time, I was, I must 
I Bay.ratherhardiy put toit ; but as soon as I heard of 
k the family coming back to the Hall, 1 made bold to go 
I and ask for the washing. And, though 1 did not think 
I , the lady very pleasantat first, my request was granted, 
, BO doubt, through the kindness of Sir Frederick; for 
,he followed me out by thebackgate, and asked about 
I ithe family, I mean about you, and 1 told him you 
I were dying of a bad illness, all owing to that cold you 
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caught, whea you were away so long in the North ; 
after which he asked me no more questions, but lold 
me my request should be attended to, and went back 
into the house. The very next day, who should I see 
coming in at my door, but Sir Frederick himself. He 
looked round at first, as if to be sure that no one was 
here; nnd then, taking out his packet book, unfolded 
several notes, and chose out a bill of fifty pounds. 
He then began, I thought ralhcr awkardly, to say 
that he feared Miss date might want many things in 
her illneijs, which the Millers could not aftbrd; and. 
therefore he had come to leave some money with me, 
for her especial use, to be laid out without her know- 

I looked at the note, and I saw the fifty as plain as 
1 see that book; nay I believe, I looked twice before 
I ventured to speak my whole mind; but I did at 
last; and told him, that Miss Clare would never 
thank any body for taking money privately for her; 
that she had friends in her own station of life, that 
would not see her want ; and if they failed her, there 
Was me ; poor, and old, though 1 was; yet 1 thanked 
him he had put it in ray power to work for her; and 
I knew that Miss Clare would at any time, rather have 
a sixpence of my earning than a hundred pounds of 
his. I then begged his pardon for my freedom, but I 
said I had Uved long with your family, and I bad 
never known any of you stoop to do a mean action ; 
and 1 did think it would be mean tor me to take 
money for those who had no right to it. Now tell me 



if I did wrong, for I had you in my heart all the 
time, and I tried to ^peak as you would have spoken ; 
else, may be, I miglit have taken the tnoaey, Tor I 
knew you wanted it ill enough." 

" Thank you, thank you," said Anna, " you did 
■perfectly right." And the indignant flash of her eye 
sufficiently confirmed her words. 

They then talked on other subjecta, and Anna leli 
iDorecheerfulthan she had done formally past monihri. 

" You shall not go home and tell them that I would 
not give you a cup of tea ;" said the old woman, and 
■he rose np, and bestirred herself, that her youne; 
mistress, as slie always called her, might be refreshed 
in time to return before it was late. Anna could not 
refuse her hospitality, and it was wonderful with how 
much relish she partook of Phebe's tea, and cakes 
hot from her oven. 

It was a cleai' and quiet afternooti in April ; so 
■tii] and cloudless, that all things seemed to acknow- 
ledge the influence of ihe sabbath, except the rooks, 
that were wheeling about over-head with as much 
noise as if the world depended on the building of their 
nests, and the rearing of their young. 

•' There is but one thing that troubles me," said 
' Phebe, as they walked together down the lane, " and 
if I might make bold to ask you, I think it would be 
a comfort to me ; just to come and read to me, some- 
timeB, when you are quite well ; but not before ; for I 
Rever was a scholar, though 1 can spell something 
'Out in the Bible, but the tracts that Mrs. Miller leaver 
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me, I cannot puzzle tliem out at all. This gvod 
woman does sometimes read them to me, and says 
site would do it oftener, but she has no time ; for it 
IB wonderful how much she does in the village, be- 
sides attending to her family, and teaching her 
brothers and sisters their lessons." 

" Teaching them their lessons !" exclaimed Anna, 
tor a loud peal was now rung upon her conscience, 
and she seemed in one moment to awake to a full and 
perfect sense of her own negligence and ingratitude. 

" Giood night, Phebe," said she, when theyparted 
at Andrew's door, " send for me whenever you are at 
liberty, and I will come and read to you." 

With an altered manner, Anna that evening joined 
the family of her friend. She vas, it is true, much 
distressed, when looking back upon her past life ; and 
while they all knelt down in prayer together, her cheeka 
were bathed with tears of sincere and heart-felt peni- 
tence. But now it was an active sorrow thatshefelt ; 
a sorrow that powerfully urged her to begin a new life, 
and redeem her lost time. In the morning, however, 
the difficulties attending upon the commencement of 
a different course, appeared much greater than thty 
had done, with the slimulusof the evening to oppose 
them ; and she lay awake a long time, pondering upon 
the possibility of performing the arduous duties which 
presented themselves. 

Could she really go down to Mary, with a formal 
proposition to take upon herself the education of her 
brothers and sisters ? It was almost impossible ! for 
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besides involving herself in a Jong series oi' disagree- 
able occupations, it would seem like an acknowledge- 
ment of her past culpability, and neglect ; and she 
felt little disposition to bear the triumphant looks 
which she knew that Andrew would throw towards 
his wife, while he seemed to say, " So she has come 
to her senses atlast." 

" No, no," said she, covering up her head with 
the bed-clothes, " I cannot do it yet 1" and then she 
thoaght of all the little Newtons, one after another, 
their red faces, and coarse hair, their chilblaios and 
worsted stockings, and corduroy trowsers ; and she 
was quite sure it was impossible ; so she took her 
breakfast once more in her own room ; but the morn- 
ing was fine, and she soon after arose, and opening 
her window, looked out into the garden, where An- 
drew was digging, and Mary standing beside hira in 
earnest conversation. 

" I should be very glad to do it," said the hus- 
band, as he stamped upon his spade; " but these 
times are so pinching, and really our expences this 
year will be very considerable. Let me see : bow 
much would a quarter's schooling be ?" 

" I would not ask you," said Mary, " if I had 
time to teach her, but you know I have as much as 
I can manage with our own young people." 

" I wish that trouble was off your hands :" said 
he of the spade. 

" That it might be," replied the wife, " if I would 
coDient to let my father send them to school ; but I 
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always put him off, thinking it will be n nice thing 
for Anna when she recovera." 

" In my opinion she never will recover," mur- 
mured the husband ; and then they went to another 
part of the garden, leaving Anna to digest, with 
what appetite she might, the bitter food they had so 
unconsciously set before her. 

After a struggle of a few moraents, her decision 
was made, and she went down to her friend, who was 
already surrounded by her little flock, Mary's own 
words, " a nice thing for Anna," still ringing in her 
ears. 

" I have come to help you, Mary," said the in- 

" Thank you, thank you," replied her friend, " but 
you must take this chair by the Rre, from which she 
arose, and placing before Anna the table, and the 
desk, left her for a while, on the plea of other eng^^- 
menW, kindly thinking that her first instalment into 
office would be more easily endured alone. 

It is scarcely possible that any one should wish to 
know how the business of that morning was carried 
on. Those who have laboured in a school with a 
sad heart, and a weak body, know that it is an 
occupation which bids defiance to all tht; powers of 
description. 

Many were the ansious glances turned towards 
Mary's stately clock that day, both by the scholars 
and their poor mistress. At last, in its own good 
tiniB, it struck the welcome houv of twelve ; and 
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books were violently shut, and slates clattered, and 
bonnets with one string snatched up, and nailed 
shoes grated on the floor, and benches replaced, and 
all the noisy party took their leave ; except little 
Martha, who, silently stealing towards Anna's chair, 
and looking up into her face with affectionate con- 
cern, said, *< I am glad to see you better again, Miss 
Clare." 

" Thank you, my love," said Anna, as she tried to 
lift the little girl upon her lap ; but finding she had 
not yet sufficient strength, she bent down her face 
to Martha's rosy cheek, while her tears fell fast, and 
mingled with the glossy ringlets of the child. 

In the afternoon the boisterous little party came 
again ; but Mary insisted upon attending to them 
herself during half the day, until Anna was stronger 
and better able to bear the fatigue. She would very 
gladly give them up to her in the morning, for she 
had many other occupations which she could not 
well neglect ; so soon, however, as Anna was able to 
bear with them all the day, she made no farther re- 
sistance, and it was astonishing how cheerful the 
young schoolmistress found herself when the clock 
struck five, and she felt that a very important, though 
somewhat irksome duty, had been faithfully per- 
formed. 

The evenings were now growing long enough for a 
walk after tea, and Anna could not deny herself the 
luxury of walking alone, sometimes with a volume 
of Byron in her hand, and sometioies ^lt.\v^\v^t«.\xv^ 
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of imaginatiaii let loose, that fancy might roam at 
will over the pleasures of the past, and feast again 
from the forbidden tree ; the inevitable consequence 
of which was, that she always returned from these 
walks with an additional cloud upon her brow, and a 
heavier load upon her heart. 

"Are you going to walk this evening, Anna?" 
said her friend, one day as they werejust finishing an 
early tea. 

Anna replied that she was; and Mary then pro- 
posed that she should go with her to see a poor girl 
wbo had been dreadfully burnt, to which Anna, not 
being able to state her objections, reluctantly cod- 
seuted. 

On their way, Mary told Anna the history of this 
poor creatui'e, whose recent accident, indeed, formed 
the only incident of any interest, in her whole life ; 
for she was a pauper from a distant parish, about the 
age of sixteen, who had come to exchange her ser- 
vices for her bread, in the family of a very small 

farmer in the village of L . It was supposed, 

that having lisen one morning early to light a fire, 
she had fallen asleep while blowing it ; for when her 
shrielcs had roused the family, she was found lying 
upon the hearth, but never was able to explain what 
was the real cause of the accident. 

The mistress of the house, neither very kind, nor 
very prudent, couid only shriek in concert with the 
girl ; and the master added his bass, wondering why 
people need have such creatures in their houses ; for 
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she had always eaten more than she was worth : and 
when the doctor was sent for, he would not stir an 
inch towards the place, before he had informed him- 
self to what parish she belonged, and whether he 
was likely to obtain a full and speedy remuneration 
for his pains." 

" She is a great sufferer," continued Mary, " she 
has been laid upon her bed without the power to 
move, for ten weeks ; and there is no prospect of her 
recovery. Yet no one cares whether she lives or dies, 
except for the trouble she is to them. She has so 
many frightful wounds, that she requires a great deal 
of support, and I do believe she is grudged by the 
parish every morsel that she eats. And all day long", 
her master and mistress are quarreiling about her; the 
one declaring tbat she cannot do without some help 
to nurse her, and the other saying all kinds of cruel 
things in her hearing, about parish beggars banging 
on their hands, and eating the bread out of their 
mouths." 

By this time the two friends had reached the house. 
They knocked, and after waiting a long time, the 
doot was opened by a slovenly woman, who let them 
in, with many complaints, that she was now never 
fit to be seen by any one. She then showed them 
into a little sleeping room, on the ground-floor, where, 
on a narrow bed without hangings, lay the poor 
orphan girl ; her cheerful rosy face peeping over the 
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lied- clothes thai were none of the whitest. Her 
eyes were wild and bright wilh fever, her teeth white 
and prominent, while, with every appearance oF hun- 
ger, she was gnawing a well-picked bone ; not that 
she was really too scantily supplied, but the state of 
her body occasioned a continual cravino; for food. 
On seeing Mary, she laid down the bone and smiled; 
for this W38 not her first visit, and she had never 
heard any one speak to her so kindly as Mary in her 
whole life. 

Mary asked her a few questions, and then, deter- 
mined that her friend should see for herself what real 
misery there was in the world, she folded down 
the bed clothes before she could be aware of her 
intention, and exposed, to her astonishment and 
horror, the whole of one shrivelled arm and shoulder. 

" I dare say you think it looks very bad, maam," 
said the poor girl to Anna; "but dear me! I'm 
quite easy now. It's when they move me that 1 
suffer most. Perhaps 1 don't bear it ao well as I 
might ; for they tell me I should not complain ; it's 
they that ought to complain who have all the trouble; 
and a deal of trouble they have, I'm sure, though it's 
no fault of mine. It's ten weeks now, maam, since 
it happened ; and if it was not for this good lady, I 
should feel the time long ; but she comes every two 
or three days, and then it's something to think about 
between limes, so that I get on very well, escept for 
the dressings and the movings, as I said before." 

"^Dt/jou want for nothing V askt4M&rj, 
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" Oh ! no, nothing. I have everything I can de- 



sire." 



** And your mistress is kind to you V* 

" She 's kind in her way, maam ; but that 's very 
different from your way." 

Mary then offered to read to her, requesting her 
to choose out of a number of tracts, or, if she pre-* 
ferred it, a chapter of the Bible. The girl chose the 
latter, and while Anna sat listening to Mary's gentle 
but untutored voice, she could not help wondering 
how it was that she felt so much happier that evening 
than when she walked out alone, or with only Byron 
for her companion. ^ 

" This you must allow to be a real misery, said 
Anna, when they left the house. 

" I should indeed say it was a real misery," re^ 
plied her friend," if he who sends afflictions to try 
his creatures did not bountifully dispense his mercies 
too. I have seen this poor child often, yet have I 
never heard her complain. And if a countenance 
might be trusted, I should say that she was not only 
resigned, but cheerful. It is true, she is treated with 
what we should call cruelty, and neglect ; but never 
having known the comfort of kindness, she does not 
feel the want of it. She knows that she must die ; and 
yet I do believe this poor friendless creature is blessed 
upon her sick bed, with such glorious visions of a future 
life, as a king might wisely give his crown to purchase. 
Then ought not this, Anna, to be a lesson to us ; and 
a warning to look well into ourselves, %xA ^^^,^\nk^ 
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we complain and feel unhappy, whether the fault is 
not with our own hearts ; and try, whether by some 
act of self-denial, the giving up of some idol, or the 
performance of some needful duty, accompanied 
always by earnest and humble prayer, we cannot re- 
move the burden from our spirits, and look with 
cheerfulness and gratitude upon a world, where so 
much is designed and calculated to give ua pleasure. 

On the fallowing day Anna recollected that she 
had never yet fulfilled her promise to Phebe, and, 
therefore, when the evening came, she took with her a 
tract which Mary had recommended, and went to sit 
an hour with her old friend, whom she found in the 
same room, still clean and comfortable, though she 
was herself busy ironing and preparing an extensive 
assortment of clean linen for the Hall. 

Anna sat down, and though her eye sometimes 
caught the initials of Frederick Langley, and rested 
for a moment upon the elegant muslin dres.«e3 spread 
forth before the fire, she got through with the tract 
much to Phebe's admiration, and with some little 
interest even to herself; and when she rose up to go 
away, she had the satisfaction of feeling, that a kind 
duty had been performed to a poor, and tried, and 
faithful servant, who richly deserved it at her hands. 
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AswA Clara now began, for the first time since her 
illness, to think of returniag to her pencil ; for the 
morningB were bright and sunny; the family of An- 
drew Miller rose and breakfasted early, and her pupils 
never came before ten o'clock. 

Her painting room, once to her, the happiest spot 
on earth, had been acrupulously kept by Mary, un- 
occupied, and undisturbed; but it was a painful 
thing at first to enter that room, more especially to 
take up her pencil and her palette, and seat herself 
again before her easel. For when thus seated, there 
came back such busy crowding images ; such " frag- 
ments of disjointed things," so fraught with melan- 
choly interest, that it was almost impossible to pro- 
ceed with any hope of success. Besides, what subject 
to choose, became a difficult question, for all were 
now alike to her — except those which she dared not 
venture to look upon ; and then, who that was qua- 
lified, either to commend or to correct, would see her 
perfon 
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Oh ! how we miss, in our accustomed pursuits, the 
eye whose watchful glance has beea as a light around 
our feet! a light, it may have been, which served 
only to dazzle and bewilder ; but what resplendent 
luminary in after-life, will ever beam upon our path 
with a brightness like this ! 

Anna at last discovered amongst her drawings, 
a scene on one of the lakes of North America, which 
she fancied might be made into a painting ; and this 
being safe ground to work upon, she set about it in 
a very diiigent and laborious manner, although from 
long disuse, her right-hand seemed almost to have 
foi^ot its cimning. 

With this work she was one day busily employed, 
about the hour of noon, when Mary announced, with 
some degree of embarrasaraent and confusion, a call 
from Lady Langley. 

Thislady was the daughter of an earl, whose inter- 
est had secured Sir Frederick a seat in parliament ; 
and for this reason, and this alone, some persons were 
daring enough to say that be had manied her. The 
match, it is true, had been very speedily made up 
when they were both in Italy, and whatever the Lady's 
merits might be, it was clear to any beholder that 
beauty had not been the attraction, on her part at 
least. She was, however, a kind, patronizing sort of 
woman, active, and busy about other people's affairs, 
having none of her own, and Sir Frederick being 
mostly in town. It was her pride, as well as her 
pleasure, to stand at the head of every thing of im- 



poitance transacted id the village of L ; and 

having lieard much of the usefulness of Mrs, Miller, 
the had come to talk over with her the maiia9;emer)t 
infant schools, and other charitable institutions, 
the hope of fiading this good woman a willing ia- 
strument in her hands, for the promotion of her many, 
and often changing plans, for ameliorating the con- 
dition of the poor. There was, besides, a lurking 
curiosity in her mind to see Mrs. Miller's friend, about 
whom she had heard some very contradictory reports. 
So soon, however, as this friend made her appearance, 
all that had been said to her disparagement vanished 
from the lady's recollection ; for on the very first 
sight of Anna, she took to her amazingly, and deter- 
mined to draw her out and to patronize her. 

With her warmest feelings excited, she requested 
an introduction to Anna's painting room ; and look- 
ing with every appearance of delight upon the Ame- 
rican scene, in which the most ordinary combination 
of pruBsian blue and raw sienna, gave a very imper- 
fect idea of the distant heavens, she turned to the 
fair artist, and asked if she did not feel happy in her 
•ky. 

■ " Oh ! extremely happy," was Anna's inward re- 
sponse ; but she had no time to make a more audible 
teply, for the lady ran on with the greatest volubility, 
not contenting herself with generalizing about tone 
and colouring, but venturing fearlessly upon the 
sympathies and antipathies of colours; handling, 
loreshortening, and bringing out; until Anna, be- 
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wildered with astonishment, began to wonder whether 
her illustrious visitor really knew a great deal, or 
nothing at all, about the matter. 

" Ha! you paint portraits, too!" exclaimed the 
lady, looking up to a likeness of William Clare, 
painted by his daughter. " Charming study ! — What 
a dear old man ! — quite patriarchal with his white 
locks 1 What would I not give for a portrait of Sir 
Frederick 1" she continued, in a more emphatic and 
earnest tone ; at the same time laying her white hand 
upon Anna's arm, who felt no inclination to with- 
draw her own, since it suffered nothing by the com- 
parison. 

" Is it possible ? could 1 prevail with you ?" 
" I never paint gentlemen." 

" Ah ! you mean young gentlemen ; you would 
not mind an old married man, like Sir Frederick ?" 
*' I never go from home to paint any one." 
*' Indeed ! that 's very cruel ; but, perhaps, if Sir 
Frederick could be prevailed upon to come to you ; 
and yel, I don't know, it is almost impossible now to 
catch him for two minutes." 

" I believe 1 must decline the honour altogether." 
" Why, what is the matter ? Perhaps you think I 
should be jealous. The last thing on earth I should 
think of ; for, between ourselves, Sir Frederick is now 
so much engaged with public affairs, that he cares 
no more for beauty than I do for business." 

"Indeed!" said Anna, with well acted astonish- 
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. There was a looking-glass in that painting-room 
I 1(ask not why !), placed in the best possible situation ; 
1 this mirror, were at this time reflected the 
\ ■ figures of the two ladies, in clear and striking con- 
trast. The temptation was irresistible. One glance 
s all that Anna ventured ; but that glance was 
I sufficient to bring the glow of womanly triumph into 
I her face, heightening the beauty which she would 
, not at this moment have exchanged for a diadem ; 
L for lady Langley was a little, hard-featured woman, 
I vttb dull grey eyes, and a complexion with which all 
f the colours of the rainbow, either singly or coliec- 
' tively, must eternally antipathise. 

The different reflections which the tell-tale mirror 
I had excited, followed each other much more rapidly 
I than they could possibly be described ; and all the 
' trhile the eloquent lady went on. 

' Did you ever see Sir Frederick ? He is, I as- 
mre you, the best subject in the world for a picture. 
Hia hair is not so dark as yours. Why, bless me ! 
(her eyes dilating to their utmost width) you are ex- 
actly like a picture I found soon after we married, 
I bid behind a trunk. I did not observe it while you 
j looked so pale, but now — it's very odd, I never saw a 
I greater likeness in my life. I remember asking Sir 
\ Frederick about that picture, and he told me some 
r story about its being painted by an Italian artist." 

" I should like to see it," said Anna, with well 
Fleeted curiosity, as soon as she had recovered her 
tKlf-poasession. 
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" You shall, if I can find it ; but that is hardly 
probable, for I believe it was put away in one of 
those large, haunted rooms, at the top of the house, 
where no one dares to go alone. But I'll go myself, 
and send it to you. It certainly has more colour 
than you have now, and looks — I will not say 
younger, but happier. However, you shall see it 
yourself:" and so saying, the busy lady wished them 
a good morning, and hurried home. 

" A good natured little woman," said Anna, as 
soon as she and Mary were left to themselves. " Sir 
Frederick, had a fine taste for beauty." 

" Hush, hush, Anna; take care what you say." 

" Nay, I would not for the world say any thing 
against this good lady, who seems so graciously dis- 
posed towards her humble servant ; but did you ever 
see any thing like her choice of colours — a bright 
lavender ! Nay, do not look so grave, Mary, I will 
not say another word if I displease you ; but do you 
know I have been solicited to paint a portrait of — Sir 
Frederick." 

" Impossible!" 

" Yes, I assure you it was so; and now, Mary, 
what do you say, shall I dress myself ' all in a green 
mantel,' as ladies do in story books, 

" And hie me la Sir Frederick's Hall, 

And to his laJj's hower. 
And uk the meaials great and imaK. 

Which is the fairer flower 1" 
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" I think I can trust you." 

" Trust me, Mary ! you may indeed trust me. 
For all the wealth this lady possesses, and her rank, 
if she could bestow it upoa me, I would not place 
myself in such a situation. 

In the course of a few hours a parcel was brought 
to Anoa, which she took into her painting room, and 
unfolded alone, with the door barred, her chair 
placed beside the fire, and her feet resting upon the 
fender. 

It was indeed her own picture! too like herself: 
for it was much the worse for the time which had 
passed since it was paiuted. 

" You have been ill treated, too," said she, as she 
looked at the dusty edges, and the broken canvas, 
which never had been thought worthy of a frame. 
It was the same picture which had once been seized 
as a prize, and borne away in triumph, now rescued by 
the hand of idle curiosity, from the darkest lumber- 
room in the great mansion of him who had gazed 
upon it with eager admiration. 

Anna looked at her poor slighted portrait for a 
long time, and then exclaimed, " Lady Langley, you 
have richly repaid me ! When I saw you in the mirror 
I felt a moment's triumph ; now yours is the tri- 
umph, and mine the humiliation. You are not con- 
scious of what you have done ; but I thank you from 
my heart ;" and so saying, she laid the picture on 
the fire, and was quietly watching the smoke and 
flames curl over it in fantastic wieaiia, -wVa^i., ^^iSi.- 
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denly recollecting that it might be enquired for, dhe 
folded it again in its cover, and never looked at it 
from that time ; nor is there any reason to suppose 
that it was ever thought of again, within the proud 
walls of Langley Hall. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



When the first difficulty of returaing; to her wonted 
pursuits was over, Anna applied herself to thern with 
as much diligence as ever ; and in this manner the 
summer passed away cheerfully and contentedly, with 
all the household of Andrew Miller ; but most of 
all, with Mary, for she saw that her friend was re- 
turning to her former, nay, to her belter self; and 
this had long been the first wish of her faithful heart. 
Lady Langley called often, and really took a good 
deal of pains to cultivate an intimate acquaintance 
with " the lovely artist," as she called her ; but Anna 
had the loud warning of experience still sounding in 
her ear, and in this instance there was little tempta- 
tion to risk a second trial of her strength ; for, added 
to her great repugnance to go to the Hall, or to meet 
Sir Frederick in any way, she felt so little interest in 
his lady, as sometimes to meet her civilities with 
coldness, almost bordering on contempt. And thus, 
in proportion as Anna endeavoured to turn away her 
eyes from the dazzling superfluities of ^Qlishftd Ufe^ 
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she acquired the power of perceiving and admiriog 
much that had before escaped her notice, io her own 
humble walk; aud with this power came also a 
degree of charity and general benevolence, which 
made it by no means a difficult task to listen, with 
respectful attention, to Andrew's long stories ; and 
perhaps Mary never was happier than when she saw 
her husband and her friend talking and smiling to- 
gether on terms of cordial familiarity. 

Music and painting were to Anna almost a neces- 
sary relasation after the dust and the drudgery of 
the school-room; and often, when the clock had 
struck the welcome hour of twelve, she would take 
her guitar into the garden, and seat herself in an 
arbour which Andrew had made almost impervious 
to the weather, solely for her safety and accommoda- 
tion. For years she had been in the habit of com- 
posing ballads of that humble description, which, to 
one chance of being thought rather pretty, risk 
twenty of being pronounced very poor ; and now, 
unconscious of a listener, she amused herself with 
Hinging the following words : — 



VIARY LEE; 



" I'd go to Ihe world's end for Ihee, 



I'd plocli tbe flowers of Araby, 
And bring ihem home to ibee I 
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I never lovM before. 

Sweet Maiy Lee ; 
And I'll never love another. 

Though I break my heart for thee* 

I listen to the nightingale, 

Because she sings like thee ; 
Oh ! I'd go to the world's end for thee. 

Sweet Maty Lee ! 

Shew me the sunmier flower. 

That has turned to the blast. 
All her sweet scented leaves. 

And kept them while it pass'd ; 

Shew me the lovely woman. 

And gladly will I see. 
One who has never lent her ear. 

To man's perjury. 

So shalt thou find a wiser 

And fairer it may be ; 
But not a kinder maiden, 

Than poor Mary Lee. 

Her love it was not given. 

Unsought by thee ; 
She hears thy voice of kindness yet. 

Poor Mary Lee ! 

Look on her cheek so deadly pale. 

And on her cloudy brow ; 
And ask of thy ungrateful heart. 

Where is her beauty now % 
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Oh ! it was soon to leave her 
Who was so true to thee. 

Who never would have served thee so. 
Poor Mary Lee ! 

She never told to any, 

What thy fiedsehood made her feel ; 
She bore her griefs in secret. 

But her woonds they would not heal. 

And now a lonely maiden 
At evening you may see. 
Wandering on the wild heath. 
Poor Mary Lee ! 

Oh ! pale is now her fair cheek, 
And slender is her form, 

She neither seeks the sunshine. 
Nor shelters from the storm. 

And hast thou quite forgotten 

All she was to thee. 
Hast thou not a kind thought 

For poor Mary Lee 1 

Thou'rt sitting in thy bright bower. 

With thy lovely bride -, 
Weaving summer garlands. 

To bind her to thy side. 

Weave them well, and gently. 

Lest they rend away ; 
Oh ! it is not flowers that can bind, 

iVior loYQ of yestoiday. 
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^^'cave iheia well, and fondly, 

Aod fair let ihem be ; 
But will she ever lore thee, 

Like poor Mary Lee 1 

Anna had finished the last verse, and was just 
humming it over in a kind of reverie, when she waa 
startled by the crackling of Uie garden fence, and 
two beautiful setters rushed past the entrance of the 
arbour; nor was this all — the shadow of a tall figure 
fell upon the walk — it was Sir Frederick himself! 
He had been out shooting ; and while about Andrew 
Miller's fields, the sound of Anna's guitar had at- 
tracted him towards the spot where she was singing. 
The words he had heard before, and the air he well 
knew, and had often praised, when sweet sounds 
were not to him of such rare occurrence. He was 
naturally fond of music ; and as Lady Langley 
neither played mechanically, nor had any music in 
her sold, he felt the greater pleasure in hearing un- 
expectedly this well- remembered ditty. Indeed, for 
a moment he forgot every thing else ; and when he 
leapt over the fence, it was from a sudden impulse of 
feeling, without any definite design, and in the same 
manner he addressed himself to the songstress with 
the familiarity of former days, saying, it was a long 
time since he had heard his old favourite ballad. 

It is not to be supposed that Anna could, all at 
once, command herself sufficiently to reply ; or that 
her countenance betrayed no outward sign of inward 
emotion ; for there did at first TaaK vaVs tai ^ive^'. 
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such deep and burning crimson, as gave to her dark 
eyes the sparkling brilliancy of their former beauty ; 
but she soon recovered herself, and rising up with 
respectful dignity, asked after the health of Lady 
langley. 

Sir Frederick said no more about the ballad ; it 
was impossible to go on ; both fett there waa no 
commou ground on which they could meet; every 
thing was too distant, or too near. 

Amongst the few advantages that women possess 
over the nobler sex, is an indescribable sort of tact, 
by which, in difficult circumstances, they can apply 
themselves with every appearance of indifference, to 
common pursuits, or common topics of conversation ; 
and thus, by an external show of cheerfulness, and 
sometimes levity of demeanour, they often veil Irom 
the eye of the supetiicial observer, hidden fountaias 
of deep and impassioned feeling. 

In this way Anna Clare was able to talk to her 
^L companion as they walked towards the house, of the 

^M beauty of his dogs, and the scarcity of game, of the 
^M weather, the harvest, and as many other things as 
^M she could possibly think of, before they reached the 
^M door. Here she stopped ; and begging Sir Frederick 

^M would walk in, and partake of some refreshment, 
H assured him that Mr, and Mrs. Miller were both at 

^M home, and would be most happy to offer him any 

^1 thing their house afforded. But Sir Frederick de- 

^1 clined taking advantage of their kindness, and gravely 

^m wishing her a good morning, whistled up his dogs, 

^H and walked away. 
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Anna rusbed into the house, and fiadiag Mary 
alone, threw her arms around her neck, and playfully 
kissing her forehead, "There," said she, " I have 
bome it well ! For once in yonr life, Mary, give me 
one word of unqualified praise, for I have been walk- 
ing in the garden with Sir Frederick Laugley, and 
never did the sainted mother of a convent carry her- 
■elf more distant, or more erect. 

" Tlien I will say you are a good girl," replied her 
friend ; " or rather, a wise and prudent woman." 

" So wise and prudent, Mary, that if you were not 
married, we would establish a community [of holy 
sistetB, and I would be the lady abbess," 

The rigid moralist may probably be astonished that 
any credit should be due to Anna, for having resisted 
the temptation of flirting with a married man ; but 
let us pause a moment, to consider what flirtation is. 
■ Flirtation, may be the idle frolic of an innocent 
girl ; but it too frequently is a game deeply played 
by a designing and self-interested woman. It may 
be carried on at all ages, and by all classes of society, 
in all scenes, and circumstances of life : in the court, 
and the cottage ; the crowded theatre, and the house 
of prayer : by the miss, and the matron ; the flaunt- 
ing belle, and the fanatical devotee, who casts op her 
dear eyes with the solemn asseveration that she knows 
no sin. Deformity does not preclude the possibility 
of its existence, nor beauty divest it of its hideous 
reality. Flirtation may raise or depress the snowy 
^e-lid, and distort the wrinkled cheek with smiles ; 
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add sweetness to the melody of song, and soften the 
harsh tones of discard ; flutter in the ball-room in 
its own unblushing character, and steal under the 
mask of friendship upon the private peace of domestic 
life, like the serpent when it coils its vile and veno- 
mous folds within a bower of roses. And for what 
great purpose does flirtation thus work its wsj as a 
pest upon society? Its sole object is to appropriate 
to itself, that which it has no power of returning ; 
too frequently robbing the faithful and devoted heart 
of the rich treasure of its best affections, and offering 
in repayment the distorted animation of a jaded coun- 
tenance, the blushes of mimic modesty, the forced 
flashes of a faded eye, and the hollow smiles that 
simper on a weary lip. 

Had Anna Clare been possessed with the demon of 
flirtation, she would have raised her eyes to those of 
Sir Frederick, with exactly the expression which she 
knew (and what woman with fine eyes does not 
know ?) would have gone nearest to the source of 
long buried feeling. She would have sung that silly 
ballad again, perhaps with trembling and hesitation, 
but still she would have sung it, or have tried to sing 
it ; and then towards the close of the performance, 
her eyes would have been cast down, and a tear might 
have stolen from beneath their long dark lashes, and 
her voice grown gradually more plaintive, until at 
last it died away in a kind of distant melody, leaving 
her quondam lover and herself in the most exquisite 
reverie imaginable ; from which she would most pro- 
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self-mastery ; and then, as she rose to leave the 
wbour, and while Sir Frederick stooped for her 
gilitar, she would have pointed to the hlue ribbon, by 
which it was wont to be supported on her fair shoul- 
der, saying, it was the same which be gave her when 
in Scotland, and that she ciierished such memorials 
of past pleasure, as all that her existence had now to 
;iiake it worth enduring: and then tears again, but 
^pt too many, lest her counteoance should be dis- 
&;i]red. By this time they would have had the 
^oice of two paths ; die one leading directly to the 
^use, and the other round by a melancholy walk, 
leaded with trees, and dark with evergreens. With- 
out any appearance of design, she would have chosen 
this walk in preference to the other; first stooping 
^wn to gather a little sprig of forget-me-not, and 
l^acing it near her heart. The conversation might 
t^n have been led by delicate and ingenious manage- 
ment to former scenes, conveying the most touching 
AUusions to sentiments and feelings, cherished in 
WUa, and mourned over in secret bitterness of soul. 
Jwd thus, by the time they had reached the door of 
Andrew Miller, they might both have been at so high 
■^pitch of excitement, that Anna might have forgot- 
ten her friend, her poverty, and her pupils, and Sir 
Frederick might have paid the same comphment to 
his lady. And after all this, Anna might have laid 
ber hand upon her heart, as thousands have done on 
Dar occaeions, and said that she meant no barm. 
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She might, it U irue, have done nothing, and said 
nothing, which, singly examiued and considered, bore 
the stamp of evil ; but what a I'arce, what a folly, is 
this self- exculpation : for by these secret movements 
from the side of virtue, of which no earthly judge 
can convict ua, we place ourselves immediately on 
the side of vice ; aod to the early practice of this 
system of manceuvering, though apparently innocent, 
and too often pleasing in itself, how many have to 
look, back with sorrow and regret from the gloomy 
close of a despised and friendless old age ; it may be, 
from the miserable abodes of folly, and wretchedness, 
and crime. The weight of culpability rests not upon. 
any individual circumstance; it is the manner, it is 
the motive. It is the feeling by which every act and 
word is accompanied, which constitutes the sint 
and a deep and deadly sin it will be to many in the 
great day of account, when their secret thoughts are . 
laid open. 

Oh ! that women would be faithful to themselves ! 
It makes the heart bleed to think that these high- 
souled beings, who stand forth in the hour of severe 
and dreadful trial, armed with a magnanimity that 
knows no fear ; with enthusiasm that has no sordid 
alloy; with patience that would support a martyr; 
with generosity that a patriot might be proud to bor- 
row ; and feeling that might shine as a wreath of 
beauty, over the temples of a dying saint : — it makes 
the heart bleed to think, that the noble virtues of 
woman's character should be veiled, and obscured, 
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by the taint of weak vanity, and lost in the base love 
of flirtation : making herself the mockery of the mul- 
titude, instead of acting the simple and dignified part 
of the friend, the wife, or the mother : degrading her 
own nature, by flaunting in the public eye the sem- 
blance of aflection, when its sweet soul is wanting ; — 
polluting the altar of love by offering up the ashes of 
a wasted heart. Oh ! woman, woman ! thousands 
have been beguiled by this thy folly, but thou hast 
ever been the deepest suflerer! Thine is a self- 
imposed and irrevocable exile from all, for which the 
heart of woman pines in secret; over which it 
broods in her best hours of tenderness and love. 
Talk not of domestic happiness — it can be thine 
no more. The plague-spot is upon thy bosom, 
and its health, and purity, and peace, are gone for 
ever. Thou hast fluttered forth upon the giddy 
winds, like the leaf that wantons from the bough ; 
the same uncertain blast may lay thee at the root of 
the parent stem, but it will only be to fade, and wither, 
and die. Oh ! dream not of returning, when tired 
of idle wanderings ; for thy return can only be that 
of the weary dove to her forsaken nest, cold, and 
cheerless, and desolate ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



For some weeks after this time, the attention of 
Lady Langley was loo much occupied by an invalid 
brother, lately arrived from Spain, where he had been 
wasting his time and his constitution, to allow her 
any leisure to think of the fair artist; who conse- 
quently, pursued her morning;, noon, and evening 
duties, without fear of interruption: — duties that 
became every day more easy, from the diligent and 
faithful manner in which they were performed : — 

" Sweet are Ihe uses of idyerMtj." 
And sweet is the return of the willing spirit after it 
has tasted the bitterness of disobedience. But Anna 
Clare was not yet to find her " perfect rest." Temp- 
tation was in store for her, against which she was 
to defend herself, without the aid and counsel of her 

Seated one day amongst her little flock, listenings 
to the monotonous recitation of dry lessons, she was 
surprised by the following note from the hall : — 
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" Lady Langley begs the greatest favour upon 
earth of her, who alone has the power to grant it. 
Lord Carrisbrooke has returned, the shadow of his 
former self. The doctors have pronounced his case 
incurable, — he fails daily. In a few months, perhaps 
weeks, nothing will be left to me of my only brother. 

but his likeness, if you consent to oblige me. 

I know the task will be difficult, for he is an invalid 
in every sense of the word. His disease is an affec- 
tion of the heart, which makes him nervous and 
irritable in the extreme ; so that, were I to engage an 
artist from town, it might be weeks before we could 
make sure of one sitting. You are on the spot, and 
1 can send for you at the happy moment when he 
is most at ease. I will not insult your feelings by 
offering any thing of the nature of an equivalent for 
what no money can repay. What I ask of you, is 
an act of great and unmerited kindnei^s. I think you 
know me well enough to believe, that I shall not be 
unreasonable or ungenerous ; I therefore propose, in 
order to avoid all future difficulty on my part, and 
all unnecessary delicacy on yours, that you paint my 
brother's portrait on the same terms for which I 
should employ an artist from town ; and believe me, 
that in so doing, you will confer an everlasting obli- 
gation on your friend, 

" Lucy L " 



, For a few moments Anna pondered upon the con- 
Wts of this note ; but it was a case, which to a gener- 
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" And pray, may I ask what induces you to un- 
dertake what IB avowedly so disagreeable to you ? " 

" Because I believe Lady Langley is unable to find 
any other person to do it for her ; and because 1 am 
poor, and want money." 

Lord Carrisbroolie was puzzled again ; and shocked 
at his own want of consideration, when he thought 
that he had been throwing difficulties in the way of one 
who was performing an unpleasant task for the sake 
of money, of which she appeared to be in great need ; 
for nothing else, he imagined, could have wrung from 
her such a confession. 

The dignity with which she at first acknowledged 
herself to be conferring an obligation upon Lady 
Langley, and then such an avowal of her station and 
circumstances as must at once place her in a sphere 
immeasurably beneath himself, was a complete mys- 
tery. But Anna had purposely done this; for she 
had made a strong determination, against which her 
pride was not able to prevail, — that she would under- 
take this portrait an an artist, not as a friend ; and 
when she saw what manner of man Lord Carrisbrooka 
was, she felt equally determined that he should know 
that she was occupying a poor, and what he would 
consider a contemptible, situation in society. And 
in order to render this disclosure as little painful as 
possible, she made it at first, openly and boldly, and 
then, thought she, " there will be a barrier betwixt us 
which he will have no inclination to overstep, and I 
shall have no characteito a\ippon.\iii\.\ka.\.n?a,^wic 
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artist, defendiog myself by a little dignity, if it should 
be necessary." 

Lord Carrisbroobe, finding himself foiled in all his 
attempts to elicit anything like amusement from his 
companion, began to grow weary of his position ; 
when a happy thought struck him, and he asked 
Anna if she were fond of music ? 

" Maurice, my fellow, has learned to play won- 
derfully well on the guitar since we were in Spain ; 
and he has, besides, snch a tolerable voice, that I 
often endure his music, when I can endure nothing 
else. If you think you can endure it too, he shall 
come and play to me, for 1 am growing miserably 
restless, and making the folds of my cloak very 
unclassical V 

Anna said, she should like it above all things ; so 
Maurice was called in ; and, seating himself a little 
behind his master, cleared his voice, and began — 

■' I stw my lover mDuDt an the war-hoise in his pride. 
I wlsh'd I was tbe soldier, who mgunled by his ade ; 
Light wai the feather, waving from hia crest, 
aadG he foldiKi on bis bieast. 



the hiid and the bee, 



K Tell 

H Fell 

H Tell 

^M Whi 

H The 

Li 



Rich was th 

The summer comes again. 

But Alphonso Carnairo returns not to me ! 

ye wild winds, sweeping o'er the'plain, 

Fell he on the baule-lield, with the noble alaia 1 

thou pale moon, smiling from on high, 

Where sleeps my lover that near him I may dial 

summer comes again, to the bird and the bee, 

Alphonso Clmaiio tetuitis niA to ti«\ 



I took to l)ie blue htlli (hat pi 



la the land of tbe olive end the vi 



Bui flovrets may be si 
The sumiDer comes again to the bird and the bee. 
But AlpboDso Camoiro relumi not to me !" 
" Enough of that ditty," intenupted Lord Carris- 
brooke. " Let the poor lady seek her lover without our 
assistance, and think of something else." 

Maurice screwed up the strings of his instrument, 
and began again. 

" Braid do more thy hair for me, 

Fast my hours are Hying ; 
Sunny dell, and flow'ry lea. 
Spread their summer charms for thee ; 

Maiy, 1 am dying '■ 

Lay the jewell'd wreath aside, 

Fast my hours are flying ; 
Health, and peace, and hope, and pride, 
Dwell with ihee, my lovely bride, 



Soon Ifay lip Bhall smile again, 



Lov'd and loveliei 



Lonely thou wilt hear the knell, 
Solemn aound of passing bell. 
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Whilst Maurice sang this song, the features of his 
master relaxed into an expression of the deepest me- 
lancholy. The air was plaintive, and tbe words, though 
possessing little merit in themselves, were painfully 
touching to one, who felt himself so near the brink of 
the grave. Anna was struck with their aptness, and 
affected almost to tears, as she observed the change 
they had wrought; but still more so, when Lord Car- 
risbrooke, with that peculiar smile which is worn oulv 
by the wretched, said, in a playful and subdued voice, 
" Maurice, how dolorous you are : you'll sing me into 
my grave, before I am ready for it." 

Maurice looked up with anxiety and distress. 

In their exchanging glances might be read, the trust 
of a long-tried and generous master ; and the simple 
and devoted love of a faithful servant, whom nothing 
but death could separate from his lord; and to whom 
that long-dreaded separation would make the world 
a. wilderness, through which he would thenceforth be 
B wanderer without a home. 

Anna marked the expression, and saw that, however 
harsh and rude Lord Carrisbrooke might be to her, he 
could be kind, and gentle, and familiar, even to a de- 
pendant, and an inferior. 

Great obligations create strong attachments in ge- 
nerous minds. Lord Carrisbrooke was not prodigal 
of his affections, but Maurice had been to him, in a 
foifiign land, what no one else couid be. He had 
nursed him through long illness, humoured his ca- 
prices, and borne with hia uritable temper, when 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Had Lord Carrisbrooke thought it worth his while to 
practise upon his young companion all the arts of 
fascination y of which he had once boasted himself the 
master, he would probably not have excited so deep 
a feeling of interest, as his weakness and suffering had 
called forth ; and long did the intervening days ap- 
pear to Anna before she was again summoned to her 
appointed task. 

The next time the artist was seated at her easel. 
Lord Carrisbrook felt himself so much better, as to be 
able to converse with ease and pleasure ; and now to 
his wondering and delighted auditor, he poured forth 
the rich treasures of a mind, stored with almost every 
kind of information, selected with taste and judge- 
ment, from a life of constant amusement and variety ; 
and did not hold himself above the trouble of being 
agreeable, even in obscurity, and to a simple country 
girl ; for he saw that she had understanding enough 
to appreciate his own talents, and sensibility to feel 
gratified by his endeavour to please : to say nothing 
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of the vanity of both, which formed the chaia of con- 
nection between their spirits, blending all agreeable 
ideas and associations into one bond of sympatliy. 

" Are you going to a party, Anna," said Mary to 
her friend one day, as she watched her, altering a 
beautiful silk dress, to the fashion of the day. 

" A party, Mary ! how came you to think of such 
a thing? I am only making this frock more fit to 
paint in, for I am positively ashamed of going to the 
Hall the figure I have lately been." 

There is a look of penetration in some eyes of dark 
grey, which is more insupportable to the object of 
their scrutiny, than the flashing of more brilliant and 
sparkling orbs ; and Mary fixed upon the face of her 
friend this searching expression ; and Anna felt that 
she was looking at her, though their eyes did not 
meet. 

It was in vain that she tried to change the current 
of her thoughts. She felt that she was blushing, and 
she felt also^ that she was convicted in an act of 
egregious folly. At last, when she could bear it no 
longer, she laid down her work, and exclaimed. 

" Mary, you are too deep for me. You have dis- 
covered what I was trying to conceal from myself; 
that I have really been taking all this pains, to make 
myself look more pleasing and more ladylike, in the eyes 
of a man, who is shuddering on the brink of the grave. 
I thank you from my heart, Mary, for your well timed 
and gentle warning. You see I am again beset with 
temptation. It is a hard lesson that I have to learn ; 

m2 
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for no sooner is one branch of vanity cutoff, than it 
puts forth another ; but if He will gice me help, to 
whom alone belongs the glory of i^ictory, 1 will be 
worthy of your friendship yet, Mary." And with this 
laudable resolution, Anna went to her own room, 
and after locking up her silk dress, cast a farewell 
glance at the mirror, before she went to her morning's 
occupation. It was only intended for one glance, 
but the wind had been busy with her raven hair; and 
sorry iwe are to say, that Anna looked again and 
again ; for there were ringlets to arrange, and a pink 
handkerchief to adjust, so as to give a glow to her 
faded complexion. 

Lord Carrisbrooke had again sunk into his usual 
state of brooding melancholy, probably from an in- 
crease of his bodily inhrmities, bringing, aa they oot 
unfrequently do, an increased longing to retain a life, 
of which those who cling to it with the greatest per- 
tinacity, often profess to be the most weary ; and he 
might besides have his own private reasons for dread- 
ing his impending doom. 

Anna saw at one glance that he was worse ; and 
though she made no remark, yet she found many ex- 
cuses for altering the folds of his cloak, that she 
might at the same time place his cushions more com- 
fortably, offer him refreshments, or soothe him with 
kind words ; never so touching as when whispered 
near to the ear, in the sweet tones of womanly tender- 
ness. 

There was something in the situation of Lord Car- 



risbrook deeply and painfully affecting to a sensitive 
mind ; aad it afforded him no smalt degree of grati- 
fication, to find that Anna was affected by it. 

He had wandered through the world as a stranger, 
extracting from society everything but what he most 
wanted ; — the communion of a kindred soul — the 
pure and devoted affection of a guileless and unsophis- 
ticated heart. In vain be had tried to make any last- 
ing impression upon the feelings of woman, as he had 
found her, in the magic circle of fashion, glittering 
in deceitful charms, and decked in false smiles ; and 
often had he exclaimed, after retiring to his own 
chamber, " My poor Maurice, loves me better than 
any of them." 

His sister, it is true, regarded him with what some 
wonid call passionate fondness ; and he knew, that 
when the hour of parting should draw near, she would 
be overwhelmed with anguish, and drowned in tears ; 
but he knew also, that her light step would skip over 
the church-yard before his grave was green. 

And jet, what bond of union could possibly exist 
betwixt the haughty Lord Carrisbrooke, and the hum- 
ble Anna Clare ? He, surrounded by luxury and 
wealth, yet suspended but for a few brief moments 
above the gloomy grave ; and she, a simple country 
maiden, apparently pursuing her homely path with 
patient steps. Yes, there was a bond betwixt them. 
The bond of sympathy, felt and acknowledged by 
both. Sympathy of taste, and thought, and feeling ; 
sympathy of high purpose, and noble sentiment ; sym- 
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palhy, which no difference of rank or station can 
subdue ; sympathy in the inward yearnings of the 
spirit, which struggled in vain to support its own ex- 
istence ; clinging in its weakness to the veriest reeds 
of earth, and rejecting, again and again, the offer of 
that hand which alone is mighty to save. 

It was in the cheerful month of June, that the no- 
ble invalid, and tlie young artist, sat together at an 
open window, during the quiet morning hours, before 
the Hall was disturbed by visitors, and while the dew 
was yet upon the grass. For now they often found 
both time and inclination to converse, and Lord 
Carrisbrooke cast his melancholy eyes around upon 
the clear landscape, the blue hills, the shining 
river, the green slopes, and the deep shadows of the 
trees ; but neither the fair landscape, nor the scent 
of summer flowers, the hum of bees, nor the song of 
merry birds, brought gladness to his soul, for he was 
losing his firm step upon the joyous earth, and look- 
ing almost his last upon the smiling flowers, and 
listening to the jocund birds, that would soon be 
winging their happy flight above his grave, 

" You will be here," said he, as if continuing the 
mournful train of his reflections, "You will be here 
when summer comes again, and — I, — " He paused 
and looked earnestly at Anna. Words were upon 
lier lips which might have been applicable in such an 
hour, but she dared not utter them. How did her 
spirit yearn to answer, " And you will be in heaven !" 
All that woman can say, with eyes that shine through 



tears, was written in her couDteoance ; but slie made 
DO audible reply, and her companion weat on, quoting 
the words of Antony, 

•' I am dying, Egypt, dying," 

" A fatal malady is preying upon my heart, yet I 
brave it out to the world, and none, but my faithful 
Maurice, knows that I endure any other than bodily 
suffering; even he knows not the cause, but to you 
I will confess, that whea I think of launching fortK 
upon the boundless ocean of eternity, I feel like a 
fearful child, about to enter upon a region of impene- 
trable darkness, 

" In my ride the other day, 1 saw a poor woman 
sittbg at the door of her cottage, reading her Bible ; 
and oh ! how I envied that humble creature, feast- 
ing upon what, to her, were the words of eternal 
truth." 

" The same book," said Anna, " is open to all ; 
and it is the perfection of that volume, that its sacred 
truths are equally applicable, its moral precepts 
equally serviceable, and its religious consolations 
equally available, to the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor, the happy and the miserable." 

Lord Carrisbrooke shook his head. •' My mother 
forced me when a child to learn long lessons from the 
Bible, as a punishment when I did wrong ; and I have 
never been able to read it since." 

" If you would but try, ray Lord," said Anna, 

" Will you read it to me?" replied his Lordship. 
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And then he smiled as dying men have no right to 
smile. 

" I would do anything;," said Anna, ia her own 
guileless manner, " to make you less melancholy, leas 
desponding ; and I would suffer anything, were k 
possible for me to be instrumental in raising yovr 
thoughts to a participation in those hopes, which 
alone are able to support the soul in its hour of mor- 
tal trial." 

" How is this ?" said Lord Carrisbrooke, and whUe 
he spoke and looked earnestly at Anna, tears, burn- 
ing tears, were in his eyes ; and he stretched forth 
his thin and wasted hand, and grasped her arm with 
somethingof unearthly energy. " My course through 
this world has been short and eccentric; winning lite 
wonder of the many, and the love of the few. Had 
I not dived beneath the shallow surface of profession, 
my sated vanity might have revelled in fruition ; jet 
have I never known from my cradle until this hour 
one friend who cared about my soul." 

" Your Lordship has been very unfortnnate! 
Amongst the tirst of earthly blessings whicb heaven 
bestowed upon me, was a faithful friend: a friend 
whose counsel and kindness have been as a light 
upon my path." 

" And will you be this friend to me V 

" Impossible, my lord !" 

"Why impossible?" 

" Because you are a man, noble, and wealthy, and 
accomplished ; and I am a woman, young, and poor, 
and unprotected." 
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" And for these qualities I iove you better ; and 
surely for those, you cannot respect me the less !" 

" My lord, that very weakness which excites your 
tenderness, and that dignity which awes me into res- 
pect, are incompatible with the fair and equalizing 
nature of friendship." 

" Then call it love, if you will. It matters little 
what name is given to an intimacy like ours, to be 
dissolved in a few brief momenta ; but oh ! do not 
leave me to myself. Come often ; sit with me till 
you are weary ; and, above all things, tell me how to 
make death less horrible. Ah ! you are going again. 
Going to gather roses, and sit within your sunny 
bower, and listen to the birds that warble overhead, 
and feel the breath of summer fan your blooming 
cheek, and think not of the weary hours that I am 
spending. Indeed why should you? I am nothing 
to you, I can be nothing, and have no right to trouble 
you with my fruitless complainings." 

Anna held out one hand, while with the other she 
concealed her face ; and wishing the miserable invalid 
a good morning, went her way to muse upon the 
various branches and bearings of the word " interest- 
ing;" a word so important in the vocabulary of the 
the sentimentalist, that it appears to possess the talis- 
manic property of discovering whatever is worthy of 
consideration either in nature or art. 

" How interesting!" exclaims the enthusiast, and 
immediately her beau ide.al is clothed in a mantle of 
imaginary beauty. Within may he an empty void, 
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it matters not. Vanity or vice may lurk below, they 
are alike unheeded. Misery and disappointment may 
lie shrouded beneath, they are endured with the pa- 
tience of a martyr. And why ? Because the object 
is interesting, and consequently it becomes an idol. 

Again — When anything earthly, or unearthly, has 
received the fatal condemnation of being pronounced 
uninteresting, how utterly hopeless and vain is every 
attempt to force it upon the attention of those, who 
have been accustomed to look only through the false 
medium of sickly sentiment. Unheeded, unnoticed, 
by them^ uninteresting philosophy may labour in se- 
cret over the investigation of truth, uninteresting cha- 
rity may go forth upon her errands of mercy, unin- 
teresting resignation may watch beside the lowly bed 
of sickness, and offer up from unfeigned lips her last 
soul-felt prayer ; and what to them is the incense of 
uninteresting piety, though it should burn upon the 
altar of the heart, consuming all that is gross and 
perishable, and purifying the immortal spirit for a 
new existence in the regions of eternal light. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



The ambition of doing good, is often the last effort 
of expiring vanity in an amiable mind, and the reso- 
lution to do good is unquestionably laudable in the 
abstract ; buft with this excellent resolution there are 
not unfrequently certain accompaniments, such as 
these : I shall make myself valuable, I shall be more 
beloved, my name will be exalted among the people ; 
and mournful it is to observe, that the mind of woman 
is peculiarly liable to fall away from its high purpose, 
into these snares and pitfalls, which are so placed 
along the christian's path, that there is no footing to 
be found upon the pilgrimage of life, without its own 
temptations, and besetments. 

Possessed with these aspiring hopes, Anna Clare 
retired to her own chamber; and while she turned 
over various volumes, and referred to' different texts 
of scripture, which she conceived might aid her pur- 
pose, there not unfrequently flitted across her mind 
the encouraging assurance, that " he who converteth 
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a sinner from the error of his ways, shall save a soul 
from death, and hide a muUitiide of sins." 

Having fixed at last upon the conversion of Count 
Siruensee, Anna hastened early to the Hall on the 
following morning, with hope in her countenance, and 
triumph in her heart. 

" You must read it to me," said Lord CarriBb7W)ke, 
" for there is something in your voice that charms 
away ray evil genius." 

So Anna opened her little volume, and sat down, 
and thought she had never been so well employed in 
her whole life : but, in spite of all her sanguine ex- 
pectations, she could not help perceiving, that the 
thoughts of her noble auditor went not along with 
her, at least with her book, and thai his eye never 
rested upon anything but her face, and when she 
closed the book as an experiment to try whether his 
attention was really fixed, he made no remark upon 
it, but seizing the white hand by which it was held oat 
to him, pressed it to his lips, with every expression 
of gratitude and admiration. 

" It will not do," said Anna, as she walked home 
that morning : and when she met the calm counte- 
nance of her friend, she was more than ever con- 
vinced that she had been wrong ; her pupils too were 
rejoicing in their prolonged holiday, and she herself 
was returning weary and dispirited, and not a little 
disposed to be dissatisfied with all around her. 

" This picture takes you a long time to paint," 
said Mary ; and Anna who was conscious that It might 
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have been completed in half the time, felt a. reproof 
in the remark which it was not intended to convey. 
" I can finish it at one more sitting," was her conso- 
lation as she went to rest that night; and she did 
finish it, and was more than ever convinced on the 
following morning, that the work of reformation was 
at an end, at least that its triumphs vtere not for her ; 
that Lord Carrisbrooke had been amusing himself, 
and gratifying his own vanity by the interest he had 
excited in her mind ; and that in order to give this 
interest a deeper character, be had expressed all, and 
perhaps something more, than he really thought, and 
felt, at the prospect of the awful doom that was im- - 
pending. 

Oh ! woman, in thy mysterious and often eventful 
life, thou hast many a hard lesson of humility to 
leam ; and, perhaps, none can be more painfully 
instructive, than that which teaches thee, that in thy 
noble and generous desire to serve thy fellow crea- 
tures, thou hast been aspiring too high. Leam, then, 
from the experience and the warning of others, learn 
while thy young heart is yet unscathed by disappoint- 
ment, that thy sphere of merit is a lowly one ; and 
above all things, go not forth upon the mighty ocean, 
in the presumptuous hope, that thou shalt be able to 
pilot the stately vessel into port : let the heavy prow 
heave on upon the billows of destruction ; thy feeble 
help cannot avail; thou canst only be drawn within 
the vortes, engulphed, and lost for ever. Thy little 
bark Js made to float amongst the shoals and shallows 
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of the shore, to warn the ignorant of danger, to 
gather up the wreck, to save the perishiDg, and to com- 
fort the forlorn. 

The last meeting between Lord Carrisbrooke and 
Anna was a. painful one, through which nothing 
could have supported her, but the fruits of a sorrow- 
ful experience, and a heightened sense of duty. 

" It is better, much better;" said she, as she walked 
home that morning ; and yet tears were every instant 
starting in her eyes, and sometimes there seemed to 
be whispered in her ear, as if by a rebellious and un- 
subdued spirit, " 1 was but seeking to cheer the last 
moments of a dying man." 

Unable to enter into the affairs of Mary's household, 
she retired to her own chamber ; and here, upon reflec- 
tion, she was confirmed in her belief that the path 
she had chosen was a wise and prudent one. The 
words, " touch not, handle not," were continually 
recurring to her mind. " These things are not for 
thee." Will he repent at thy bidding ; who has lived 
to the mature age of manhood, in the habitual con- 
tempt of religion, and forgetfulness of his Creator ? 
Will he be subdued by thy charming, whose heart is 
as the flinty rock ! Or will thy reasoning convince 
him, who has exhausted the powers of an acute end 
penetrating mind, without having discovered the im- 
mutable excellence of eternal truth? "Touch not, 
handle not," but go thou into thy secret chamber, 
and when no eye seeth thee, offer up thy earnest pray- 
ers, that be who knowelh tbe pa\.\» cii \.W ea^Ve va. i.he 
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beaveas, will tuin away the wanderer from the error 
of his ways : and, seek not thou to be the instru- 
ment. Look out upon the sufferings of thy fellow 
creatures ; diligently watch the opportunity of ful- 
filling every duly ; search the recesses of thy own 
soul, and see whether thy appointed task be not 
sufficient, without aspiring higher. 

It was some weeks after this time, at the solemn 
close of a sabbath evening, that Anna Clare sat alone 
and silent at the window of her own chamber. The 
golden tints of the setting sun were fading away j the 
hum of the village was subsiding ; the shepherd was 
folding in his sheep; the silvery dew wasfalhng; and 
one pale planet shone out from the clear and distant 
heavens. 

How strange that, upon such a scene, the principle 
of evil should dare intrude ! Alas! for our heroine 1 
she looked not forth with joy and thankfulness, but 
tears were streaming from her eyes, and she was re- 
pining, that amidst so much peace and loveliness, 
her path must be alone ; whether amongst flowers, or 
thorns. The beauty of the flowers, and the anguish 
of the thorns, must be enjoyed, and endured alone. 

Where now was her lately acquired submission, her 
patience, and resignation? Selfishness and vanity, 
had again been contending for the empire of her heart, 
and she was reaping the bitter fruit of their destruc- 
tive warfare. For a short time her former self re- 
turned, to pine, and aufler ; and when she thought 
of the mysterious and highly gifted ctaiciiWex, \a. 
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whose feelings she was just beginning to hold a share, 
when stern duty warned her to withdraw, it seemed 
to her, that she alone, of all mortal creatures, was 
singled out to resign whatever was most intimately 
connected with her heart of hearts. 

At last, her murmuring thoughts found utterance 

" Every thing on earth has its little sphere of en- 
joyment, in which it can meet and portioipate with 
others. Coarse spirits have their social intercoune. 
Friend meets friend, around the humble hearth. 
In all the affairs of human life, — in commerce aa 
well as religion, multitudes congregate together, and 
pursue in concert the great end of their existence. 
"Hie very brutes — the flocks that feed upon yon 
sloping hill, enjoy the refreshing dews of night to- 
gether. The birds have their companions in the 
woods, to whom they can utter a response. All the 
sweet flowers of niglit and day, have their ap- 
pointed time for looking up in unison to heaven. 
The stars have their own bright family, shining 
through the blue expanse. Every intelligence in 
nature has its kindred essence ; but I have nothing !" 
Anna's complainings ceased, and she was looking 
out again, when the solemn sound of a passing-bell 
fell upon her ear — she shuddered and turned within. 
In the twilight she could just perceive that some one 
approached. It was Mary, who came with the tidings 
that Lord Carrisbrooke was dead. In an instant, 
Anna was restored to her better self. That sudden 
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and awful aound, and the unexpected apf>earance of 
her, who had so often stood beside her as a guardian 
angel, bringing a silent reproof, where none was 
Hpokea ; the stiUness of the hour, and the recoUec- 
tioQs of the past, all miiigliag together, might have 
overpowered a spirit more hardened and perverse than 
Anna's. 

" Mary," said she, laying her hand upon the arm 
of her friend, " there is one duty which we have 
never, since the days of our infancy, performed to- 
gether, except in public. Let us kneel down in this 
quiet chamber, and enter into a fresh covenant with 
our Heavenly Father, that we will drink of the cup 
which he has poured out for us, even though it should 
be gall and bitterness. That we will walk in the path 
which he lias pointed out, though !t should pierce our 
with thorns ; and that we will never turn away, 
nor be unfaithful to his service, though we know that 

I it requires us to give up all and follow hira.'' And 
then, from her eloquent lips, and overflowing heart, 
■he poured forth her gratitude and praise to that 
Being who had thus far conducted her through the 
wilderness; who had borne with her spiritual idol- 
atries, who had given her a friend as a faithful guide, 
and whom she now implored to look down from his 
-habitation in the heavens, upon the weakest worm 
of his creation. 

Bound by fresh ties of more 'than earthly uniou, 
the two friends had knelt together; together they 

I Jttose, and the embrace with which they separated 
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that night, was warm and pure, as in the days of 
their first love. 

Her feeble steps recalled from their slight wander- 
ing, her good resolutions confirmed after their short 
lapse, Anna Clare went onward in the path of duty ; 
for she had learned to mislrust herself, and conse- 
quently CO shun temptation. And having found how 
incompatible with true happiness is the gratifica- 
tion of vanity or ambition, she confined her hopes 
and wishes, and even her laudable desire to be 
of use, within the humble sphere in which her lot was 



On the reading of Lord Carrisbrooke's will, it was 
discovered that he had bequeathed the sum of one 
thousand pounds to the artist who painted his por- 
trait; and with this sum added to the well-earned 
reward of her daily labours, Anna contrived not only 
to maintain a respectable and genteel appearance, 
but often to comfort the distressed, and supply the 
wants of the needy. 

Gentle reader, forgive the writer of this story, that 
.she has no better fate in store for her heroine, even in 
the season of " the first grey hair," than that of a 
respected and respectable old maid ; not a fretful, 
fuming thing, of false ringlets, and false smiles, but a 
woman of delicate and tender feeling, of calm dig- 
nity, and unbounded benevolence, who mourned no 
longer that earth afibrded her no object, or rather no 
idol, on which she might lavish the warm feelings of 
an aifectionate heart ; for she had learned to pour 
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fortli into a thousand channels, "that charity, which 
Buffereth long and is kind." 

Alae ! to the rescue of Anna Clare, from the shades 
or vulgar oblivion, there came do belted kniglit, do 
Bteel-clad warrior ; no prince in disguise discovered 
her to be the alien daughter of his house ; nor did a 
superannuated nabob make her the heiress of an 
Indian fortune ; but she continued to dwell in the 
home of her friend, 

" Happy and giving liappinesa;" 

and though highly gifted with those qualities, which 
might reasonably attract the attention of the wealthy 
and the noble, she never ventured beyond her.own lowly 
sphere, but was content to remain, where she had not 
only the wish, but the power to bless. That enthu- 
siasm which had given wayward wings to her inexpe- 
rienced fancy, became tempered byTeligioa,intoenergy 
and hope; energy, that shrank not from the humblest, 
as well as the most arduous duties ; and hope that 
burned brighter and brighter, to the close of a useful 
and well-spent life. Nor were the tastes and the 
enjoyments of her early years extinguished, but pro- 
perly directed and restrained ; for Anna Clare could 
still wander forth on dewy evenings, even when her 
cheek had lost its bloom ; but her wanderings now 
more frequently terminated in errands of kindness to 
her humble friends, and though she could still look 
around her with delight in the charms of nature, the 
world was no longer a mere picture, admired only for 
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Gone from her cheek., is the rammer bloom. 
And her breath has lost its fedot perfume, 
And the gloss has dropp'd from her golden hair. 
And her dieek is pale but no longer fidr. 

And the spirit that sate on her soft blue eye. 
Is struck with cold mortality ; 
And the smile that play*d on her lip has fled. 
And every charm hath now left the dead. 

Like slaves they obey'd her in height of power. 
But left her all in her wintry hour ; 
And the crowds that swore for her love to die, 
Shnmk. from the tone of her last front mgiti. 
And this is man's fidelity ! 

Barrt Cornwall. 
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CHAPTER L 

Will my young friends forgive me, if, under the 
character of a fictitious story,.! should in reality 
preach them a sermon ; and that on the gravest of 
all possible subjects — on the subject of death? 

We learn, from an immense number of the pub- 
lications of the present day, how the righteous pass 
away from works to rewards ; and, from the public 
papers, how the murderer and the malefactor expire 
on the scaffold ; but there is an extent of intermedi- 
ate space filled up by those of whose fate we know 
comparatively nothing ; those who act, unheeded, 
their little part upon the stage of life, then die, and 
are forgotten. 

It is from this class of beings that I have selected 
the individual who is to furnish to the attentive 
reader food for serious reflection during the perusal of 
a few dull pages, in order that we may lift the veil 
by which the moral secrets of tha C^&\v\syQaki\& "^jA^ 
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well bred may be coocealeti from vulgar observation, 
and see for once bow an amioide and very beautiful 
young lady may die. 

There lived, in a certain large city, a family of the 
name of Eakdale, consisting of a highly respectable 
gentleman, his lady, and three daughters. To de- 
scribe them individually would be a waste of words 
and patience, they were so much like half the people 
one meets and visits with. One thing, however, 
ought to be remarked about this family, though by 
no means peculiar to them, that, while living in a 
[jopulous city, where the loud death-bell was often 
heard to toll, and where as often a solemn funeral 
was seen to pass along ihe streets; yel, for them- 
selves, they never thought of death. It is true they 
had been made acquainted with some instances of 
fatality within their own sphere of observation ; for 
once their white muslin dresses came home from the 
washerwoman's uncrimped, because, as she said, her 
youngest daughter then lay a corpse in the house; 
and their old footman, Thomas Bell, died in the 
workhouse the day before the five shJilingB which 
they sent him reached his necessities. And, in high 
life, too, had they not known it ? Had they not all 
worn fashionable mourning for their most revered 
monarch, King George the Third? And had they 
not lost a maiden aunt ? And were not the foun- 
tains of their grief staid by a legacy of six thou- 
sand pounds? Yes, — they remembered all these 
thiagB, and yet they looked apaa &e&\l[^ o\^^ as a 
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frightful and far-off monster, who might never come 
to them ; so they lighted up their drawing-room, and 
let down the rich damask curtains, and drew in the 
card-tables, and never thought of death. Perhaps 
one reason might be, they had never known sickness. 
It is true the mother sometimes presented, at the 
breakfast table, a countenance pale and cloudy as a 
morning in November, but the evening party always 
found her adorned with ready smiles, and new made 
blushes; — smiles that betrayed no meaning, aud 
blushes that told no tale but one. 

Ellen Eskdale, the youngest of the three fair 
gisters, was, at this time, making her first appear- 
ance in the fashionable world. She had grown pro- 
digiously during her last year at school, and now, 
though a little in danger of becoming too stout, 
was as lovely a young creature, both in form and 
face, as you could well behold. 

" A little in danger of growing too stout," has a very 
serious sound to a young lady, and yet it was much 
whispered among Ellen's friends, that, in a few years, 
she would be monstrous. The gentlemen thought 
otherwise, and swore it was all envy, for they could 
not see a fault in Ellen Eskdale, and perhaps she 
did not see many in herself; for she had ears to 
hear all that love and flattery could offer, and eyes 
to see, when gazing in the tall mirror, that love had 
hardly been too partial, or flattery too profuse. 
Though trained, and pushed, and bribed forward, in 
all the accomplishments of the &^, S^vv^ 0^.\^ 
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excellence was in music ; and never did she look more 
beautiful than when her light and ivory fingers 
touched the harp; for then a rich mass of sunny 
hair fell over her cheek and forehead, often thrown 
back with girlish carelessness, when she forgot her- 
self in any of her favourite airs. She had been well 
taught, and her parents had paid dearly for the loss 
of a fine girl, and the substitution of a fine lady ; 
but yet she was not wholly refined from the dross of 
nature ; for her wild and merry laugh was sometimes 
heard resounding through the rooms, to the dismay 
of her mother, and the astonishment of her guests ; 
as the bird, that has been taught to sing in measured 
notes, will sometimes return to his own sweet melody, 
telling of woods, and streams, and mountains, and 
breathing forth the inward yearnings of that spirit, 
which it is impossible for art to subdue. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Could the bright eye, the bloomidg cheek, or the 
polished forehead — could all, or any of the attri- 
butes of beauty, support U3 ia the hour of trial, or 
cheer us on the bed of sickness, they would tlien be 
worth cherishing, and mourning for ; but there must 
be something else, my young friends, to render the 
pilgrimage of life a path of pleasantness and peace. 
Rich as you may be, the grave has closed over the 
possessor of greater wealth than yours. Fair as you 
may be, the worm has fed upon a cheek as lovely. 
Young as you may be, death has laid his icy hand 
upon those who had not numbered half your years. 
But, as this is not the style of preaching which I 
have the talent, or you the patience to pursue, we 
will, if you please, return again to the family of the 
Eskdales ; not as we first beheld them, but after a 
r had passed away ; and the assemblies, the 
I, the plays, and the parties of another winter 
had commenced. 

Elian was still the ceotte o^ oXU■4E.<\Q^i, wi&. fiSi 
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she was not wholly sophisticated, but would some- 
times look, and speak, as if at the bottom of her 
heart there were left some latent feeling, that strug- 
gled to be free from the yoke of fashion — that rose 
in fruitless efforts to assert itself no longer the slave, 
but the minister of pleasure. 

These ebullitions of feeling, however, came like 
angel visits ; and, when they did come, they were so 
faint, so ill-defined, and generally so mixed up with 
various and contending emotions, that no one knew 
from whence they flowed, whether from heaven, or 
earth; no — not even the fair possessor herself ; only 
the ladies wondered at those times how so young a 
girl could venture to talk sentiment ; still more, how 
she could make it answer, when they had so long 
talked it in vain ; and, at the same time, the gentle- 
men would begin to doubt whether they might not 
do worse than make serious proposals to Ellen 
Eskdale. 

Miss Eskdale, the oldest sister, had been striving, 
for the last five years, to attain that footing in so- 
ciety, which had been awarded to Ellen, apparently, 
without any effort of her own. In loveliness, her 
own face would not stand the test of a comparison 
with her sister's ; and in accomplishments, she was 
far behind her ; so taking to herself another standing, 
or rather, hanging her orb in another sphere, she de- 
termined that their rays should never intercept each 
other, and, havingfailed to be a beauty. Miss Eskdale 
became a blue ; and correspon4ei\m\.\i'v^v\Ma^. fixate 



to) great authors, and patrooized poor ones, and held 
in her charmed possession ttie first manuscript copies 
of half the bright effusions that annually come forth, 
to ditligbt or disappoint the expectant winter circle. 

Of the second sister, it could not well be said that 
she had ever been guilty of any aim at all, and, 
therefore, feeling no loss in her sister's gain, she 
would often kindly, and almost affectionately, fall in 
with hej wild fancies, when Ellen's exuberance of 
spirits exacted from others a somewhat unreasonable 
submission to her own whims and follies ; for Ellen 
was not merely a beauty, she possessed a ready in- 
vention, and versatility of talent, which, added to 
her natural good-bumour, and buoyancy of mind, 
gave an air of freshness and originality to whatever 
she said or did. Her path was not the beaten track 
of custom : she delighted in eccentricities, and 
charmed her mother's guests by a thousand schemes 
for their entertainment, which they had never heard 
of before ; taking this precaution, in every thing she 
introduced, that her own should be a brilliant and 
striking part. In case of a failure, she never sat 
down with an air of despondency, but immediately 
took up some other plan to cover her defeat, so that 
the company were sure to go away well satisfied at 
last 

In this manner the gay evening parties came and 
went; and who was happier than Ellen Eskdale? 

Of all the young gentlemen who flocked to her fa- 
ther's house, there was none mQte cmw^kq*. ^'^ '*^'* 
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visits, mora attnctive in his peraoa, or more pointed 
in hiH atlentJons, than Harry Wentwonfa, a young 
man t^ enviable fortune, Jusl whiling away the win- 
ter months, before commencing bis travels on the 
CoDtinenL. 

It was, for a long time, matter of doubt with the 
two eldei aisters, which of the three could possiUy 
be the object of attraction, but the whole secret had 
been revealed to Ellen during a long n)oonlig:ht walk 
by the side of the river, late in the autumn, when a 
party of pleasure had been formed to visit the ruins 
of a castle, situated some miles up the stream. Ellen 
had always been afraid of waier, and Wentworth was 
happy to be her escort on the shore. The dew was 
falling heavily, the grass was thick and long, and 
Ellen found a more dangerous enemy than she had 
feared ; for she dated from this night the commence- 
ment uf a quick and frequent cough, which wag, at 
times, exceedingly troublesome. But it was sur- 
prising how little she thought or cared about the 
cough ; for, on this night, her lover had declared 
himself, and though she had insisted that nothing 
should be said on the subject, as she was quite too 
young to think seriously of such a thing, she had 
kindly promised that she would try to think of it ; 
and there is every reason to believe that it did really 
occur to her thoughts almost as often as her lover 
himself could desire. There was such unspeakable 
Batisfaction in knowing that the very man, whom her 
sisters were trying ever; ait to fascinate, was secretly 
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and surely devoted to her. He was so handsopae 
too — so gay — so fearless — so pliayful in his dispo- 
sition — and in every thing so much like herself-— 
Oh ! it was worth all the world to hear the whispers 
of Harry Wentworth, when he tried, amongst the 
crowd, to catch her attention for a moment, while 
she would pass on with affected carelessness, not un- 
frequently returning to assure herself of the reality. 

THE SPIRIT OF JOY ; 

Daughter of sorrow, weeping and sad. 

Cast the dark weeds from thy brow ; 
Come with the spirit of joy and be glad. 

Come from the fountains of woe. 

IMl bear thee away on a sunbeam so bright, 

I'll deck thee with flowers so gay, 
I'll bathe thee in oceans of liquid light. 

And chase all thy tears away. 

For I come from the mountain, the heath, and the dell, 

I come with the hunter's wild horn, 
I have bid the grim deserts of darkness farewell. 

And I dance on the clouds of the mom. 

I live in the sunshine of summer's bright hours, 

I sport on the butterfly's wing. 
All mine are the treasures of April's glad showers. 

And mine the rich odours of spring. 

I spurn at the temple, the tower, and the dome, 

I laugh at the labours of man ; 
Far, far, in the blue sunny sky is my home. 

And my realm is the rainbow's wide span ! 
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die tnBmpIt of comciot poipcr, and, mi^litiest and 
most prevailiiigy the vfld ferroar of the entlmsiast. 

It wasa babit, flome people said, a tjnA of Ellen's, 
as sooo as her perfonnance was ended, to dhert the 
earnest TMeadoa of the companj bj some playfbl 
sally, quite inelefant to the sobject, or dse to escape 
at once into obscority ; and, on this occasion^ as on 
many former ones, she socceeded in finding a Tacant 
seat beside Harry Wentworth, who seldom joined 
tbe herd of admirers, to worship the star of the mul- 
titude, but delighted to see that star direct its partial 
rays to him. 



CHAPTER, III, 



■' What is all this haraiig;ue about ?" said she to her 
iover, after they had listened, for a few moments, to 
a littk party of grave personages, gathered round 
Miss Eskdale. 

" Your sister," replied he, " is edifying het friends 
on the subject of suicide ; she is telling them the 
nature of different poisons, and what is the readiest 
mode of quitting' the world." 

"Oh! that does not concern me," said Ellen, 
" for 1 shall never be tired of living; shall you, 
Harry V 

" Not if you will promise to live with me." 

" Now, tell me the truth for once," said she, 
looking up into his face, — " the truth, and nothing 
but the truth ; for, mind yon, I have a charm by 
which 1 know a falsehood, and you bave told me a 
great many of late; tell me then, truly, whether you 
could live without me ?" 

Wentworlb paused for a moment, and then coolly 
answered — " 1 think I could." 



Ellen had been gazing on hia face with the sweet 
confidence of a child, and, perhaps, it was the 
steady look of her clear and cloudless eyes which, 
somehow or other, had impelled him, almost uncon- 
sciously, to speak, what she had demanded, the whole 
truth ; which he did at once, boldly, and thought no 
mote about it; but, had he been a nice observer of 
woman's character, he would have seen that the 
ready smile of expectation had passed away from 
Ellen's lips, — that the blush had faded from her 
cheek, — and that, though she instantly took up a 
new print, and began to expatiate upon its beauties 
with raptuious enthusiasm, she bent down her head 
lower than was necessary, that her thick falling 
ringlets might conceal her altered countenance, while 
she wiped from her eye the first tear that Harry 
Wentworth had ever made her shed. 

It might be that he did not know the degree of 
feeling of which Ellen was capable; or that, in bia 
own heart there was no such deep and hidden foua- 
tain ; for he never dreamed that he had given pain^ 
and would almost rather have wept himself, tlian that 
eyes so beautiful should have been dimmed with 
tears. It was, however, but a light and passing 
cloud, and those eyes again beamed forth in all their 
wonted brightness ; music and dancing drowned the 
evening in noise and confusion, and all was sunshine 
and glad summer beneath the roof of Mr. Eskdale, 
in spite of the wintry blast that howled without. 

" What can be the matter with Ellen Eskdale ?" 
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said a lady to ber companion, one evening, as they 
returned home from the play ?" 

" Oh, in love, to be sure," was the reply; for 
her companion was a gentlemaa. 

" She need not pine away for that," aaid the lady, 
" for Wentworlh seems as much in love as she docs. 
She must be ill; that cold of hers lasts so long. 
Did you not observe, the other day, at Mrs. Beverley's, 
how she leaned iipoa the harp, and how dreadfully 
worn-out she looked, after the first dance?" 

" As lor the leaniog upon the harp,'* replied he 
of the charitable sex, " it was to show off her figure ; 
and young ladies always look languid, when they can, 
to excite interest." 

" Well, continued, the lady, these beauties never 
last, I wish poor Mrs. Eskdale may not lose her 
daughter yet." 

It was true enough ; Ellen was now often so weary 
that she could hardly walk up stairs, when the family 
retired to rest ; and la the morning there was a cold 
glassy look about her eyes, that might well have 
startled the tears of a more anxious and experienced 
parent ; and her mother did at last begin to think 
something must be the matter ; for Ellen could not 
sing as she was wont ; the highest tones of her voice 
were almost entirely gone, and she seldom got through 
a piece of music without a violent fit of coughing. 

" Poor girl ! She has quite outgrown her strength," 

said the mother; " she must have tonics." So Ellen 

tried tonics, and her cough was worse than ever ; but 
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it was not before she was obliged to pve np danc- 
IDS too, that (he family had recourse lo medical 
advice. 

" A slight pulmonary affection," said ihe doctor ; 
and he rubbed his hands, for he saw before him a 
good winter's work. 

Some persons, on looking back, would have been 
alarmed to see how much had been given up during 
the last few weeks ; but Eilt^n only laughed, and told 
Wentworth she was growing quite a saint ; and that, 
after Christmas, she would put on a plain cap, and go 
and sit with sister Cartwright, at her class- meet ing». 
Allcouldhavebeen borne; her bad nights, hercougfa, 
her weakness, — and all borne cheerfully, but now 
the ill-natured old doctor forbad her going out, eicept 
in the middle of the day, and when the weather was 
mildest. Her evenings must be spent at home, 
quietly, and without any excitement. If the family 
would stay with her, and Harry Wentworth, and two 
or three others would come, it might be endured; 
hut sometimes she was left entirely alone ; and, worst 
of all, had run through the last volume of the last 
mivel before they relumed. On Sunday, howeyer, 
she had them all safely enough, and Wentworth too, 
and a merry evening they managed to pass togetlier ; 
for tliey had everybody to describe, and to mimic ; 
nnd when Ellen had tlidr follies second-hand, it was 
almost as entertaining, as if she had seen them herself. 
But even these amusements began to pall upon her ; 
ojjd sometimes, when they looked round for her ready 
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laugb, she had turned away her face, and was quite 
unable to laugh at all. 

Oh, the emptiness of folly, when mortal sickness 
falls upon the heart 1 

It was at the close of one of these sabbath evenings, 
when her sister and Wentwotth had been unusally 
animated, that Ellen suddenly burst into tears, and 
left the room, 

" What is the matter with that silly girl ?" said 
Miss Eskdale ; " she grows so fretful, there is no such 
thing as pleasing her." 

" No," said her sister Mary, " you should not say 
so; Ellen was never fretful, but her spirits are so 
weak now, that the least thing overpowers her," and 
so saying, Mary followed her up stairs. 

It was well that she did ; for the poor girl, having 
at !aat given full vent to her feeUngs, in a violent fit 
of hysterics, the rupture of a blood-vessel was the 
natural and fearful consequence. 

From this time, Ellen never spent the night alone ; 
Marstoii, a middle-aged woman, who had been in the 
family for many years, had a bed placed beside her, 
and she was reduced to the necessity of being in all 
respects an invalid. 

Still there seemed to be no immediate danger. It 
was a case which needed care and quiet. Marslon 
was an excellent nurse, and the kindest creature in 
the world ; so there was no need to sit much with 
Ellen, especially as the dear girl was not allowed to 
; and thus she waaMv'ncia^ ^\»,i\isjw >'^> 
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niBSB in solitude ; for those who were nearest and 
denrest to her, knew not that love that wiJI steal inta 
the darkened chamber, an<l watch by the bed-side 
a beloved object, not only enduring, but choosing 
that faithful vigil, before all the pleasures of the 
world — that soiil'felt and expressive stillness, when 
afTecttoD, like the evening dew, sheds her sileut in- 
fluence on the drooping soul. 

There was no immedtale danger : — Ellen's excel- 
lent constitution rallied again, and she was able, once 
more, with the help of Marston, to pace slowly to 
and fro in her room, casting many a wistful glance at 
the dull window, that looked out upon a square of 
formal garden, where the shrubs were matted up, and 
here and there a wasted drift of dirty snow told of ■ 
chilly and humid atmosphere, with all its melancholy 
accompaniments. Ellen gazed, and gazed, till she' 
was wearied out; and then she turned within, and 
opened her box of trinkets, which had pleased her bo 
often ; but now they failed in producing any other 
effect than a alight touch of pain — it might be a faint 
apprehension that what had been would never be 
again, which bad well nigh brought the tears into her 
eyes ; so she asked Marston for her music, but music, 
without either voice or instrument, is the dullest thing 
in the world, and this failed her too. What could she 
do ? Swallow her sleeping draught two hours before 
the time, and beg of Marston to assist her into bed, 
for she was weary of herself and every thing beside. 

In a few days, however, tWanWAto I'm ^wiiyjtwA. 
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as to regain the wonted tone of her mind, and with 
this transient and delusive convalescence, came husy 
thoughts of that world in which she had been so bright 
a star — that ungrateful world, that never missed nor 
mourned her waning light. 

As soon as her strength would permit, she amused 
herself with looking through her wardrobe. One by 
one, her rich dresses were unfolded ; the dressmaker 
was called in, to alter them to her present shape ; and 
ah ! it was like a mockery of the grave, to see her 
tall thin figure, decked out in the vestments of fashion, 
and folly, and to hear her difficult and laboriouc 
breathings, and the short quick cough that perp6tu-<- 
ally interrupted her directions, as she told how the 
trimmings, the fullness, and the folds, were to be so 
{daced, as to conceal the alteration in her wasted 
person. 

Oh ! it needs religion to wean us from the things 
of earth ! 



IBO F K : n "a ^ or nuA-a. lite. 



CHAPTER IV. 



TaBBC is nothing likeaitttmtoUiiedomeslicscenes,' 
and panuhs of a famtlij', for ^nn^ spirits to au m- 
vslid ; end Ellen, when released from the prison of 
ba own room, really fancied she was gaining strength. 
With faer returning spirits, the hopes of the family 
returned, and with their hopes, the longing to be 
again in the world, ju^t to tell L^dy B. that dear 
Ellen was recovering; and then the party at Sir 
Robert Long's, could they refuse that, now that Pa 
and Sir Robert had had a difiereoce about their game : 
it would look as if the ladies of the family wished to 
keep it up — no, they must go. and not one of them 
only, but all. Marston would sit with Ellen ; so they 
dreitsed themselves, and kissed her very kindly, and 
left her ; and she sat for a long time listening to the 
sound of the carriages, as they rolled along the street, 
each conveying its rich freight to the door of the 
wealthy Baronet. 

It so happened, on that day, that Wentworth had 
not been invited, and \ieaung ft\a\. \«s va\'ete«a Tir»a 
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again visible, and having nothing else to do, he went 
and kuocked at that busy door, that was for ever turn- 
ing OQ its hinges. Oh, how well did Ellen know liis 
step, as he lightly skipped up the stairs ! she tried to 
meet hint at the door of the drawing room : but her 
breath failed her, and she could only look a welcome 
kinder than words. 

When her lover first beheld her, he started bacic ; 
for there is a disease which makes rapid inroads upon 
beauty, in the course of a few days, without the suf- 
ferer being aware of any change ; but he soon re- 
covered himself, and began lo apologisie for his long 
absence, by a thousand excuses, which Ellen often 
interrupted by her exclamations of pleasure, that he 
had come at last, and so opportunely. 

" 1 began to think that you would never come 
again, it is so long since you have been here. Oh, I 
am so glad to see you, it is so dull shut up here alooe, 
when tbey all leave me ; but come, sit down, and be 
as happy as you can, and tell me all that you have 
seen and heard since we last met ; but do not make 
me laugh, for I have a wretched feeling here," (laying 
her hand upon het breast,) " and laughing hurts me 
worse than anything ;" so they sat down together, 
and fixed their eyes upon the fire, and were both 
silent for a long time. 

" Did you ever see any one in a consumption ?" 
was the lirst question which Ellen asked ; and her 
lover started, for he had been thinking of the very 
tame thing. 
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" No, I never did, and hope I never shall i your 
illness is not consumption, dear Ellen ; it is not, it 
shall not be." 

" Then what can be the meaning of all this fever ; 
end why cannot I get rid of this horrid cough ; I 
strive against it, indeed I do ; and sometimes I think 
it is all fancy, I feel so well ; but oh ! Harry Went- 
worth, if it should be 1" And she fixed her eyes upon 
him, with such an expression of wild and convulsive 
agony, that he almost shrank away. 

Wentworth was not entirely a stranger to the 
thought of death, but he had only thought of dyiog 
Bs a man, or a soldier, in the cause of honour, or ou 
the field of batde : the certain symptoms of a linger- 
ing and fatal malady had never before been present to 
his observation ; and now, when he looked upon the 
being he had regarded as least mortal, and met the 
glaring of the hollow eye, and saw the falling away of 
the fair cheek, the wasting of the once rounded lips, 
and felt the earnest pressure of the thin and fevensh 
hand, his spirits failed within him ; for it was beyond 
what his imagination bad ever pictured, what his for- 
titude was able to endure, and he felt that he had no 
consolation to offer in such an hour as this. 

It is true he loved her — but how ? Not as a felloW' 
pilgrim through a vale of tears. Journeying on towards 
a better laud : — not as a creature of high hopes and 
capabilitieSgwhose talents are to be matured, and whose 
good feelings strengthened into principle. He loved 
her as man too often \Qvea vjoovMi, ^ot ''iia ^jJie. q£ 
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her bright eyes, her shining hair, and the symmetry 
of a graceful and elastic figure. He loved her as a 
fair and charmed creature, who was to be exclusively 
his own — to minister to his gratification, to soothe 
him when weary, and to supply fresh stimulus to his 
tastes, when sated with fruition. How then should he 
find coDsolatioa for such an hour as this ! He could 
DDly fold to his bosom this frail and fading beauty — 
kiss off the falling tears — and tell her, that she 
would not, could not die. 

Oh ! it needs religion to reconcile us to the thought 
of death ! 

After this distressing interview, Wentworth had 
DO disposition to come again ; and, if he had, it would 
probably have been in vain, for the poor invalid was 
very soon confined to her own room, and strictly 
forbid to see aDy one, except her own family, who 
now were all sufficiently concerned at the sad change, 
and would probably have made any sacrifice of their 
wonted amusements to save her. 

Mrs. Eskdale was by no means an unfeeling wo- 
man, though her fears had been late in taking alarm ; 
■ but now she felt, in its full force, how much dearer 
to her was the life of her child, than all her wealth, 
her rich furniture, and her fashionable guests. 

But what could she do ? The ablest physicians 
' were consulted, and there was no hope ; — her child 
' must die ! Regardless of the wonted placidity of 
" her countenance, she wandered from one stately 
room to another, by habk ad^M^SAVi^ ^i 
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DameQts which had been mbplaced, wJthoal know* 
iog what she did ; and often both she and her 
daughters stole, on tiptoe, into the sick-room, asking 
the ineihaustible question, did Ellen want anything ; 
hut never staying long beside her, for the stillness 
was intolerable to them, and the; knew not what to 
aay, — Marslon was an escelleot nurse, and Ellen 
wanted nothing. Poor child! she wanted that best 
of friends, a friend who will kindly and candidly tell 
her the truth ; for though she knew that she was 
daily giving up one thing af^er another, and gra- 
dually losing ground, such is the deceitful nature or 
this disease, that she did not feel at all certain it 
would terminate in death. Her physician was the 
only person who thought of revealing the awful 
truth, and a consultation was held on the subject, to 
consider whether it should be done, and how. 

" It may be right," said one, " but I could not 
tell her for the world ;" and another, and another, 
excused herself, until, at last, the lot fell upon the 
physician, a man who had neither wife nor child, doc 
knew any thing of the sensibilities of woman's heart ; 
so he took up his cane, and went straight into the 
sick-room, and sat down by the bed -aide. 

" It has been thought right, ma'am," said he, and 
he cleaied bis voice ; " it has been thought right, 
by your family, to depute me to be the bearer of un- 
welcome information;" and he paused again, for 
Eilen turned away her head. " I doubt not, ma'am, 
you uijdcrstaud my meaavngv — a&Va.ft\«feiv isma 
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that medical skill affords, but there are diseases which 
baffle the art of the physician ; something, however, 
may yet be done to alleviate suffering ; aod allow 
me to assure you, ma'am, that nothing shall be 
omitted on my part. 

Ellen gave no sign of intelligence, either by word 
ov motion. She had by this time burled her face' in 
the pillow, so that, if be had said more, she would 
not have lieard it ; and the physiciaa, with the satis- 
faction of having dischai^d his duty, rose, and 
gravely and quietly took his leave. 

Indeed, every one in the house seemed to think 
they were doing their duty. Pills were compounded, 
pbysicianR were fee'd, parties were given up, bells 
were muffled, and knockers wrapped in leather,^ 
what more could they do ? Nurses were hired, re- 
ceipts were borrowed, and fruits of every description 
were purchased at any cost, — they could do no- 
thing more ! and still the poor girl lay stretched 
upon her uneasy bed, her face turned towards the 
pillow to hide the profuse perspiration that stood in 
pearly drops upon her forehead, and the still more 
copious flow of burning tears, which gave some evi- 
dence to the beholder of the uncou troll able agony 
within. 

They could, indeed, do nothing more ; for death 
had set his seal upon that beautiful form, and she 
was sinking into the fathomless depths of eternity — 
passing eway, in the pride and the prooilse of her 
youth, from all its glory, and from all its esc^uisite 
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enjoyments ; while those who had cherished her in- 
fancy, and exulted in her ripened years ; who knew 
that ihey were rearing an immortal fabric to stand 
for ever, a witness of their faithfulness or their neg- 
lect, looked upon their miserable child, anil wrung 
their helpless hands, aud mingled their melancholy 
wauingB with hera ; but no one pointed out a ray of 
hope, or spoke one word of comfort, or even thought 
of the blessed Saviour, who walked upon the trou- 
bled waters in the majesty of his benignant love. 
Trembling, fearful, hopeless, she was about to be 
pushed off from the frail bark of mortality ; and where 
now were all the eneigies of that strong and buoyant 
heart? Hope, that bums brightest in the youthful 
bosom — hope, that too often deceives us in the in- 
tricate wilderness of life, but is ever ready to stand 
forth in undeniable reality on the brink of the grave 
— where was Ellen's hope ? Weeping over the 
ruins of her own " fantastic realm," and faith, her 
sober sister, came not in that hour of need, — an<) 
why ? because she had been sought only to givB 
stability to idle professions, and vain promises, and 
giddy smiles, and had never been solicited to preside 
over her own peculiar province, the life, the duties, 
and the death-bed of the Christian, 

Hie medicine, which was sent that afternoon, 
soothed the patient into a long slumber, from which 
she awoke considerably refreshed, and sat up, as 
usual, during part of the evening ; indeed she felt ho 
»ell as almost to ciuestion the doctor's infallibility. 
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and could not help asking Mareton if she thought 
there was really no hope, 

" Oh ! yes ma'am, a great deal of hope when the 
wann weather comes. 

" Warm weather ! how you talk woman ! it is now 
the depth of winter, and the spring cannot come for 
months yet ; but oh ! I dare not think about the 
spring ; and she fell into a long lit of childish weep- 
ing, partly the effect of the opiate she had taken. 
" Marston," said she, as soon as she reg;ained some 
degree of self-command, " I wish you would tell 
Mr. Wentwotth what the doctor thinks; but stay, 
give me paper, I will write ; — no, I cannot guide 
the pen ; do steal out, and ask to see him yourself, 
and teil him he must come once again. I will send 
for him when I am at the best, for I would not for 
the wodd distress him, poor fellow," So, one even- 
ing, when she felt able to bear it, he was sent for and 
came with Marston into the room where Ellen lay, 
stretched out upon a sofa, which bad been placed 
beside the tire tor her accommodation, when weary 
(A her bed. 

Poor girl 1 she had felt strong enough before her 
lover came, but now, when he walked silently up to 
her,andaffectionate!y took her hand, — but moat of all, 
when she heard again the well-remembered tones of 
his rich and manly voice, it seemed as if the ties that 
bound her to the world were drawn about her with 
ftesh power, and, in that moment, she tasted the full 
bitternesB of death. 
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WeDtvrorth asked a few kiod questions, and that 
was all, for he bad not a single word of comfort to 
oSer, and there was a choakmg in his throat, which 
almost forbade him to say anything. 

Eilen all the while lay still and motionless ; she 
did not raise her eyes, nor speak one word ; yet 
the lids were not so closely shut, but that one big tear 
after another stole from beneath the long sllkea 
lashes, and wandered unheeded down her hollow 
cheek, where a single bright spot of burning crimsoa 
told iU fearful tale. 

It is impossible to say how long this painful sileoce 
might have lasted, had not the door opened, and 
Marston beckoned Wentworth out. 

" You will be so good as to remember, Sir," said 
she, " that 1 have strict orders not to admit any one, 
1 should, therefore, thank you to leave us as soon as 
possible." 

When Wentworth returned, he gently took up 
Ellen's long, thin hand, that lay stretched out as 
pure, and almost as lifeless, as marble, and said, in a 
cjuiet voice, that he feared it was time for him to 
leave her. Then, and not till then, she raised ber 
eyes, and looked full into his face. 

There is an expression in the eye that is lighted 
up by the fever of consumption, which those who 
have not seen it never can imagine, and which thoEe 
who have seen it never can forget. It was in vain 
that the poor sufferer struggled to speak. Her 
lips quivered, but she had no words to express the 
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anguish of her sou!. Wentworth stooped down, that 
his ear might catch the sound, if there were any, and 
vith the hand that was disengaged, she raised from 
his brow the thick cutis of raven hair, and then 
gentlj circling his neck with her slender arm, drew 
him still nearer, and pressed upon his forehead her 
farewell kiss ; saying, at the same time, in a. low 
whisper, " It is the last !" 

And this was all ; and he, who had so loved her 
in this world, parted with her on the brink of another ; 
left her at the gates of death, without one word about 
eternity to cheer her on her awful way. 

Here let us draw a veil over the closing scene. 
He to whom time has no limits -^ to whom oppor- 
tunity gives no advantage — to whom all things are 
possible, is, doubtless, able to carry on his own work 
of preparation in the soul, even when the sufferer 
f ^ies and makes no sign. 

It is the task of the writer to describe, as well 

1 feeble powers are able to describe,, the external 

k^ridenee of that struggle, which must naturally 

^•ttend the dissolution of the earthly tenement, to 

e who have not ensured a place in any higher 

llnlntation. 

The heart alone knoweth its own bitterness, and 
tie heart alone beareth witness, with anguish un- 
F'Vtterable, to that which is in reality the sting of 
■ fiUath — the victory of the grave. 
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CHAPTER V. 



In a few days the public papers announced the death 
of Ellen, youngest daughter of Charles Eskdale, 
Esq., and all the ceremony of preparation for the 
deepest grief went on in the still busy family. 

On the sixth day after this melancholy event, 
Wentworth found himself, to his great surprise, still 
thinking of Ellen. It was true and faithful, and 
looked well not to forget her; but to bear about 
with him continually the remembrance of her loveli- 
ness, and hi% own loss, was a weakness of which he 
had not conceived himself capable ; so he filled 
another bumper of champaign, and determined to 
be wiser. He had that day dined alone at his own 
table, and now sat gazing, without a wish, at the rich 
dessert that was spread before him — not only without 
a wish, but without a definite idea, for he drank 
deeply, with a determination to drown reflection, and 
now the lights were dancing before him with a dizzy 
glare, and half-imagined images flitted by, in quick 
succession, amongst which the pale and lifeless form 
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of Ellen returned too often, until at last, by one of 
those unaccountable operations of the human mind, 
by wbicb we sometimes feel impelled to do that 
which is most revolting to our feelings, he started 
from his seat, and determined that be would go and 
look upon the dead body. This resolution, once 
formed, was soon acted upon, for he had neither power 
nor patience to think, and in a few minutes he entered 
the hall of Mr. Eskdale, and called for Marston. 

She came, and neither of them spoke, for Went- 
worth pointed to the stairs, and the woman, taking 
up a tall candle, walked silently before him, until 
they stopped at the door of what was once Ellen's 
chamber. The door was locked, and Marston tried 
to turn the key without making any noise, as if 
afraid to wake the alumherer within. They entered 
— four waic candles, that stood burning night and 
day, two at each end of the cof£n, gave a pale and 
solemn light lo the chilly aspect of the room. Over 
the coffin there had been carefully drawn a cover of 
white muslin, which Marston slowly folded down as 
soon as Wentworth drew near ; and he stood gazing 
on the lifeless figure, with the bewildered astonish- 
ment of one who has but a partial apprehension of 
some great and awful calamity. 

The soft tresses of silky haic that were wont to 

ftmve and glitter in the light, agitated by the quick 

nd playful movements of her who was so proud to 

' them, were now combed out and laid in bands 

1 the forehead, as smooth and claae aa if aa 

v1 
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breath or motkn bad erer tlin«d tfaem. TW cva, 
from which the verf «wl gf ■w i rinw.M t bad oKt 
beamed forth, were now for e«er folded wada lbs 
Mowy lid«, and the loag Uihea Ml with a di^ 
■kadow Of) the cheek — the hoBow cbioek, farwbicb 
beoltfi, and yoath, and beauty bad once coaiaidei, 
a» for a tieasure thst was pecnUarij their nwii mA 
then the mouth — where now was the esqoisite [^f 
of the lips, that would puzde the beholder with nd 
rapid cxpreMkin of mingled emotions — of pride — 
of laughter — of contempt — until all w^re lost in a 
xmile, so beaming wiih the best afiections of the sool, 
that those who felt its sweetness were apt to foi^ 
every thing beside 1 Those Ups were now draws 
out into long purple lines, between which the vhilc 
teeth were visible, and the chio, and the nose, too, 
bad become so pointed and prominent, that thoae 
who bad well knuwii Eilea Eskdale might now have 
looked upon, without recognizing;, her face. And 
yet, in spite of all these fearful chang;es, there wu 
beauty slill — that beauty nhich every heart can fed. 
but which no words can describe — the beauty of 
eternal stillness — the beauty of death ! 

Wentworth gazed, and gazed, aod neither he oa 
his companion spoke one word, until at last he liAcd 
his rosy fingers, warm with the circling blood of life, 
and touched the cheek ! The chill of horror diat 
instantly ran througji his veins, brought back bia 
scattered senses, to sufl'er with redoubled intensity of 
feeling. He had pictured to himself, before he cam^. 
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ihe eye, the lips, ihe forehead, the whole counte- 
nance: hut the solid marble feeling, the cold re- 
sistance of that cheek, whose yielding softness he 
had known so well, was what no one had ever de- 
scribed to him, what he had never dreamed of. 

That chilling touch had, in one instant, dispersed 
all bis imaginary fortitude, and he stood beside the 
coffin, pale as its own lifeless occupant; weak, and 
trembling as a child. At length, with uncertain 
steps, he gained the door ; and though Marstoa tried 
to make him understand that the funeral would take 
place on the following day, he neither heard nor tried 
to hear, but hurried down tlie stairs, and through the 
hall, without any other member of the household 
knowing he had been there. 

How dark and dreary was that long night to Harry 
Wentworth. Sleep came not to draw her misty cut- 
tain between him and the distressing realities of life — 
the still more terrible realities of death. If for one 
moment he closed his eyes in forgetfulness, the next 
they were wide open, vainly endeavouring to pierce 
into the abyss of darkness; and whenever he turned 
his face towards the vacant pillow, his distempered 
imagination presented a long white Hgure, stretched 
beside him, with Ellen's eyes, just as he had seen 
them imheir last interview, fixed full upon his coun- 
tenance, while every time his hand touched the cold 
iKd-clolhes, the remembrance of that icy cheek came 
back to him, bringing its own deathly chiUness to his 
bursting heart. 
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How was the strong man brought low, and hii 
boasted power subdued, beneath the mastery of un- 
governable feeling. It was not altogether fear that 
held him in subjection — still less was it sorrow — but 
a terrible warfare of all that can agitate the soul, 
heightened, it may be at times, (for who can fathom 
the depths of the human heart) by a fearful lookiug- 
for of judgment. 

At five o'clock on the following morning, the house- 
hold of Harry Wentworth were alarmed by the ring- 
ing of their master's bell. 

" It must be as I thought," said the old house- 
keeper, " he is breaking his heart for that dear young 
lady," — and recollecting the efficacy of hartshorn in 
many former cases, when her own heart was broken^ 
and well knowing that neither her master nor John 
would be able to find the nostrum, she took up the 
light, kept always burning in her room, and proceeded 
to the landing of the stairs, where she could distinctly 
hear the conversation which took place between the 
master and his man. 

"Sir," said John, "the roan has never eaten a 
handful of corn since the trotting match on Westtm , 
common." 

" Then take Ronald : I don't care which, only mind 
you are there in time to let him breathe before we 
Stan. The hounds meet at Bexley. I shall break- 
fast at the Grange, and see that you are ready for me. 
But stop — give me a light, for this room is darker 
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" Break his heart !" said the housekeeper, and she 
turned again into her own chamber, where she was 
soon asleep in her own bed. 

It was a Doble and he art- stirring sight to those 
who care for such things, to see young Weutworth 
that day on his black hunter — a furious and high- 
mettled animal, that few could manage : but it was the 
pride of his rider that he could manage any thing — 
could bring any thing into subjection. He forgot that 
iittle field of action, his own heart, and those eternal 
enemies, his own wild passions, and his own stub- 
born will. In fact he forgot every thing for a few 
hours at least, for the frost was all gone — the scent 
lay well — the ground was in the best possible condi' 
tion, and Ronald outdid himself,to say nothing of the 
merits of the poor Ibx, who died hke a Briton. 

There was excitement in the cbase that day, 
enougli to wean a heart like Wentworth's from every 
thought of sorrow ; and if sometimes the image of 
his lost treasure would present itself unbidden, it only 
served as a stimulus to ftesh action — to urge his horse 
to a more desperate leap. 

,1 Thus passed those hours of boisterous hilarity, and 
fbrgetfulness of care. But moments of enjoyment 

I iJDUSt have a crisis, and mornings of felicity an after- 

. / Wentworth staid long upon the field, for there were 
_ (the different properties of different animals to discuss ; 
• ibets to decide, and a world of business to be gone 
^through; so that whenhe yinie4\»a'ttfn«^^Nv«^V's 
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the toad leadings towards the city, the darkness and 
bate of a dull afternoon, ia the eaHy part of Fcbniary, 
was already beginning to render distant objects misty 
and undefined. 

It 80 happeoed, that all the gentlemeo whose des- 
tinatioD was the same, had preceded him by some 
hours, so that he was lell to pursue his solitary way, 
and ruminate in silence on the dregs of excitement; 
the most tmsatisfactory aliment in the world. Gaily 
whistling up his spirits, he began, for want of better 
amusement, to think of some familiar air, by whicb 
he might beguile the time. " Gentle Zitella," had 
already passed his lips ; but there is a power in aonnd 
to call up buried images, beyond what the utmost 
stretch of imagination can realize; and with that 
light and playful ditty, came back the vivid remeot. 
bntnce of her who had so often sung it with him ; 
and he saw again the slender fingers, white as the 
ivory keys they touched, and the sparkle of the sunny 
eyes, and all the bright and rapid variations of hw 
incomparable charms. 

There was no bearing this ; — stillness, like that «f 
death, was all around him ; and had not his hors^ 
with something of his master's irritability of feeling, 
started at every fresh object upon the road, and thug 
with the application of whip and spur, supplied him. 
with continual occupation, it is imp»ossible to say to 
what height his impatience might have risen. It was 
too much for mortal man to endure — to be haunted 
night and day as by a spectie, aivd. «S.\ \k\% 
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from one who would not willingly have cast a sha- 
dow on his path. It became necessary to call up all 
that was potent and dignified in his nature, for he was 
not the man to be made a fool of by such idle fan- 
tasies ; so he discontinued his boyish occnpation of 
lashing off all the young twigs within his reach, and 
sat bolt upright in bis saddle, and felt himself a man 
and a gentleman. 

Id this style he was issuing from a bye-lane, which 
led out by a sudden angle into the great public toad, 
when in ao instant, his philosophy and himself had 
well-nigh been dismounted, by Ronald giving a tre- 
mendous start; and Wentworth started too, for by 
that turn in the road, they had come at once upon 
the sight and sound of the quick stroke of a spade, 
upon the fresh earth of a new-made grave, in a little 
church-yard, that was separated by a high and thin 
hedge from the public road. The funeral procession 
was all gone — the clergyman had left the church — 
the clerk had just locked the door, and was carrying 
home the keys, and a troop of merry children were 
enjoying their last gambol amongst the graves, before 
the jsexton should finish his work and turn them out 
of their favourite play ground. 

" That's a cold lodging," said Wentworth, as soon 
as he recovered himself; while he pushed up his 
horse's head as near as he could bring it to the part of 
the hedge, beside where the sexton stood. — " TTiat's 
a cold lodging for somebody, my good fellow ; for 
I whom are you doing that kind Kenvie.''." 
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" Sir," said the man, looking up, and resting one 
hand upoo the spade, while with the other he slowly 
raised his hat ; " who lays here, did you mean. Sic ? 
— It's a Miss EaLdale — there's a raoniiment in that 
church to old Sir Jonas Eskdale, and the family has 
buried here ever since his lime." 

Before the old man had finished speaking, Went- 
worth was again proceeding slowly on his way, but 
his head was now bent forward, and strongly, and 
violently, yet without aim, or object, his hands were 
clenching the reins of his bridle. 

For some time he pursued his way, more like a 
statue than a living man, when another start of his 
horse induced him to look up, and he saw that he 
was falling in with a long line of mourning coaches ; 
and now he could hear the hollow rumbling of the 
hearse, as it passed under the arch of the ancient 
gateway, and, when he looked down the tirst street 
into the city, its glimmering lights were intercepted 
at intervals by the nodding of the heavy plumes. 

Wentworlh would have given much, could he have 
entered by some other road, for lo say nothing of his 
own internal struggle, he felt, in this rencontre, the 
want of the decency of external mourning. 

In his scarlet coat, he had unwittingly joined the 
funeral procession, and his sleek and high mettled 
hunter was proudly rearing and prancing beside the 
hearse, which had just conveyed Ellen to her grave. 

Before he could reach his own door, it was neces- 
Bary lo pass the house of Mr. Eskdale. 
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He looked up to the windows — the drawing-room 
was again lighted, and the shadows of female figures 
flitted to and fro. 

Ah ! how well could Wentworth picture to his mind 
the scene withio. The blazing fire of a winter's eve- 
ning — the many lights of paler lustre — the thick folds 
of damask curtains — the crimson furniture, that gave 
a glow of warmth and comfort to aU around — the 
soft and flowery carpets, and the rich sofas inviting 
to luxurious repose. He thought of all these, and 
then of that little church-yard, where the night was 
closing in unheeded, and that solitary grave, on 
which a still and steady rain was falling, unfelt; and 
then, for the first lime, the full conviction took pos- 
KssioR of his soul, that Ellen was indeed no more — 
that through the whole of his after-life he should 
never gaze upon her face again. There might, and 
he believed there would, be much to cheer and ani- 
mate him on his future course, but Ellen would not 
be near to share il^. Creatures as blight and beau- 
tiful might minister tohis gratification—music might 
A'loothe him on his way ; but Ellen's harp, and the far 
■weeter tones of Ellen's voice would be for ever mute. 

Wentworth passed on — his heart was not broken 
— he rushed with fresh ardour into the vortex of 
dissipation — he drank deeply of the cup of plea- 
sure ; but sometimes, before the cup was tasted, there 
would arise thoughts, that were almost intolerable, 
' <of that dismal church-yard, the hearse, the coffin, 
and the worms. 
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Oh ! it needs relieioD to reconcfle as even to the 
etithly part of death. 

Of the family of the Eskdales, it is not necessary 
to say more than that, at the expiration of the nsoal 
time for seclusion, they entered the chinch, in which 
they maintained a warm and oomfortahle seat, dressed 
in a full costume of fashionaUe mourning ; that 
many times, during that day's service, the mother's 
feoe was shrouded in a white and delicatdy scented 
cambric handkerchief; and that once or twice, when 
the daughters lifted up their blue eyes, they 
seen to be suffused with tears. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



If any young reader shall have glanced over this 
picture, io search of highly coloured, or romantic 
sceuery, without any regard to the general design of 
th& painting, disappoiatment will he the probable 
issue, accompanied by a want of patience to bear 
with the author a little longer, while she gives a sum- 
mary of her meaning, or, in the true style of fable- 
writing, adds a moral to her tale. 

The iodividaal, whose short career has been de- 
scribed in these pages, may serve to represent a vast 
multitude of sentient and immortal beings, who pass 
from the cradle to the grave, without once enquiring 
for what purpose they have been sent to trace their 
little journey of experience upon this earth — with 
what provision they have set out upon that journey, 
and what will be the event of its termiaation. 

The human mind, in its natural state, has, under 
atl circumstances, powers of action and capabilities 
of enjoyment ; and must necessarily be supplied 
with objects on which these powers may operate, 
and sources from whence these capabilities may ex- 
tract pleasure. 
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How dreadful, then, must be the error of those 
parents who would forcibly compel their children to 
walk in the right way, by imposing: upon tliem un- 
natural restraints ; checking their ianocent mirth, 
and violently uprooting, instead of properly diiectiDg, 
those desires which nature has implanted in their 
hearts. If this be the straight and narrow path 
which is recommended to us, no wonder that so few 
continue to walk therein. 

In order that death may be divested of its terrors, 
it is not necessary that we should render life still 
more terrible. In order that we may think of the grave 
without shuddering and horror, it is not necessary 
that we should make the way that leads to it a howling 
wilderness ; — in order that we may be willing to die, 
it is not necessary that we should hate to live. 

The bountiful Creator of our being has supplied 
his creatures with sources of happiness, so various 
and so multiplied, that the meanest peasant may 
flud them in his daily path, while, to the liberal and 
enlightened mind, earth, air, and ocean, teem with 
wonder and delight. How, then, can there be sin 
in opening the heart to those pleasures which the 
present slate of esistence affords. The great and 
important question is, in what measure, and in what 
manner we shall enjoy tliem. 

If the body be permitted to gain the ascendency — 
if we spend our money, our time, and our energies, 
in ministering to the gratification of our senses ; 
wfietiier in gross indulgence, ot in tWt which is more 
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refined and voluptuous, well may we shudder to per- 
ceive in that body the symptoms of disease or ag;e ; 
when we know that it must pass away- into a state 
which offers every thing humiliating and repulsive to. 
the natural feelings. But if, on the other band, our 
pleasures and pursuits have been such as to elevate 
and purify the mind, that mind, being itself im- 
mortal, will rejoice at tlie prospect of that day, when 
it shall burst the bonds of its prison-house, and leave 
behind the gross impediments of clay. 

But how, asks the young reader, is it possible to 
attain this state of mental exaltation. My dear 
young friends, well may you hesitate, before you at- 
tempt so difficult an ascent, without the help of re- 
ligion ; but religion, vulgar, degraded, trampled-upon 
religion, is able to accomplish all this for you ; and 
tiiat, without the aid of science or philosophy : and 
religion bas done as much for many, whose portion 
in this world was, to be despised and rejected of men ; 
convincing tbera, hy the surest evidence, that the 
termination of life is not in itself an evil, nor the ap- 
proach to it a season of dread. That death may be 
compelled to lay down his hideous sceptre, — to 
cease to be a king of terrors, and, placing on his brow 
the diadem of peace, stretch forth his hand, iu kindly 
welcome, to the shores of a long wished-for eternity, 
As farther proof how much the body may be made 
subservient to the mind, we have only to refer to the 
history of some of the ancient philosophers, who 
I knew not God; and yet were &ble \a va.vAin&iii.'' 
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with calrnneu and latii fi iction, and fttmgt, vttot 
fear, into the abyis of unccrCaintj. If, thn,^ 
case of these wonderful beings^ wiio riioiie IDse tfB 
in the disUnt firmament ; beaatifnl ia dior am 
lustre, but dimly disappeariog^ before die glonomdk 
of day — if the case of these wonderful mensqfiBi 
us with proof, how much the body may be fanas|it 
into subjection to the mind; hoir mnch of finmesi 
and fortitude may be attained ; how much resigtt- 
tion of self and sensual enjoyment may be eftdei 
by a steady and systematic cultiyation of the inld- 
Icctual powers, combined with a coatempt for tkm 
luxuries and pleasures which afPoid gratification to 
the senses alone ; what should be the eapreaskm cf 
our joy, what the measure of our gratitude to bin 
who has permitted us, in this our day, to add to the 
negative satisfaction of the stoic, the hig^ hopes, and 
the glorious privileges which religion alone can offer. 
Philosophy may destroy the burden of the body, 
but religion gives wings to the soul. Philosophy 
may enable us to look down upon earth with cob- 
tempt, but religion teaches us to look up to heaven 
with hope. Philosophy may support us to the brink 
of the grave, but religion conducts us beyond. Phi- 
losophy unfolds a rich store of enjoyment, — religion 
makes it eternal. Happy is the heart where religion 
holds her throne, and philosophy, her noble hand- 
maid, ministers to her exaltation ! 
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Oh I amiable lorely death !— Shakbspvark. 
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CHAPTER I. 



In order to present the young reader with a contrast 
to the foregoing picture, it is almost necessary to enter 
into the humble and Umited experience of the true 
christian, under similar, and even greater trials. Such 
a picture of private life offers nothing in the way of 
romantic interest; nothing to excite the passions; 
nothing to awaken in the soul one spark of poetic 
feeling ; but if it should possess a charm of sufficient 
power to fix the attention of the reader, to excite a 
greater love of virtue, or awaken in the soul a spark 
of religious zeal, the Author will not have to lament 
that she has written in vain. 

*' How shall I build an altar, 

To the Author of my days ; 
With lips so prone to faulter. 

How shall I sound his praise "*. 

Thy temples were too lowly. 

Oh ! great Jerusalem ; 
The Lord of hosts too holy, 

Too pure, to dwell in iViemV 

q2 
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Tbn ham shall I, dM 
His acnrmt bope to be I 

I H listen when dioa speakest. 
Spirit of lov* to me ! 



Ill do thy 

With uTepining heart : 
1 11 bear tfaj gentie chkCng, 

For merdful thou art. 



I 11 brin^ each angry htRng, 

A sacrifice to thee ; 
I 'Q ask thy heavenly healing, 

Evea fior mine oiemy. 

So shall I boild an altar. 

To the author of my days ; 
With lips though prone to faiiller» 

So shall I sound his praise/" 

Sodi were the words sung by Alice Bland, as she 
sat on a low bench at her own door, one beautifid 
sabbath evening ; and the cheerful cadence was joined 
by the sweet voice of a little dark-haired boy, whom 
she pressed closely to her side ; while their eyes met 
with an expression of such affection, as none but a 
mother and a child can know. And then they looked 
away again, over the green fields, far on to the village 
spire, and traced a little winding path that issued 
from a group of stately trees, with diligent search, as 
if for the appearance of some expected object, that 
was to bring additional enjoyment to their quiet and 
peaceful pleasures. 
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" He is coming, he is coming," said the child, and 
they both ran forward through the garden gate, and 
down the green lane, where they met a tall, sallow, 
and exhausted- 1 coking young man, dressed in clerical 
costume, and wearing the still more imposing solem- 
nity of his sacred office, as one who deeply felt its 
awful and almost overwhelming responsibility. 

Never did plumed warrior, returning from the field 
of glory, roeet a kinder welcome from his lady-love, 
than that with which Alice Bland greeted her return- 
ing lord — lord.both of her heart and home. And he 
too had his full participation of delight, as might be 
seen iu his dark and often melancholy eyes, now light- 
ed up with all the feelings of the husband, and the 
father, as he stooped to kiss his boy, the very emblem 
of himself; — he stooped, for he had lately discovered 
that to lift him from the ground, required an effort 
almost beyond his strength ; especially after so long a 
walk, a day of such laborious duty, and on a sultry 
summer's evening: indeed the first greeting was 
hardly over, before he complained of the oppressive 
heat of the weather, took off his hat, and wiped his 
brow, that was pale and wrinkled with exhaustion 
and fatigue. 

Alice placed his arm within hers, and led him 
gently up the lane, while the boy ran forward and 
threw open the garden gate, holding it back at the 
very widest, that his father and mother might pass 
through without hindrance. 

Within the cottage, all was peace a.ni svow^fe c«»&- 
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fort, Their one domestic was enjoying the liberty of 
the sabbath amon^t her own'people.aDd Alice with hei 
willing hands.had prepared the social tea, with cream, 
and fruit, and every thing that she thought would bo 
most refreshing to the weary invalid. Little Marcus 
had gathered a plate of strawberries, of which be felt 
himself the proud proprietor, and these, with both 
his hands, he presented to his father, with that de- 
ference which his mother had taught him was due to 
those who were ill ; and though his father told him 
again and again that ladies should be first attend- 
ed to, the influence of the mother prevailed, and the 
ill-mannered boy persisted in the error of his ways. 

Happy pair ! this little point of etiquette was all 
that Marcus and Alice Bland ever found to contend 
about ; for in duty, as well as in pleasure, their hands 
and hearts were united. 

The social meal was prolonged by pleasant con- 
verse, and the frolic of the happy child, until the 
golden hues of sunset, and the lengthened shadows 
of the trees gave place to the sober livery of twi- 
light. 

Little Marcus had sunghis evening hymn, and lisped 
his evening prayer, and the fond parents had both 
pressed their farewell kiss upon his cheek, when diej 
sat down together, and in silence, as if listening to 1 
boding voice, which of late had often whispered to 
their hearts, though neither had trusted their lips inth 
a response. At last the husband spoke, and that 
flielancholy sounA seem«A\» KSiR.e,isKijw»d.'asiijre&- 
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sive, as the tolling of the bell, to those who watch 
the motionless body of the dead, 

" When 1 am gone," said Marcus, and he paused ; 
for he was startled by the convulsive pressure of the 
hand that was clasped in his, but his wife made no re- 
ply, and again he spoke : — 

" Alice, my beloveJ wife, there is an awful sentence 
pronounced upon us. We have long known it, why 
should we shrink from acknowledging to each other 
that we must part. Close, as the connection between 
soul and body, has been the union of my spirit with 
thine ; but as it is appointed unto all that they should 
die, so is it appointed to the dearest that they should 
part. We are not as those who are sorrowing without 
hope; forweknow,andbeiieve,aiidare persuaded, that 
we shall meet again ; and that in all things excellent, 
and pure, and holy, we are bound together by ties 
which death cannot tear asunder. Look up my be- 
loved, and tell me, though this separation must cut 
us off for ever from earthly hope, tell me that thou 
hast no repinings, no murmurings gainst the divine 
will." 

And Alice answered in a firm and steady voice, 
" I have none;" and then they pursued the solemn 
subject, and branched out into its painful realities, 
with the faith and the confidence of sincere and hum- 
ble christians. The father spoke tenderly of his 
child ; and then the mother covered her face with 
her hands, and wept aloud ; but her tears were tears 
of womanly feeling, not of despondeacj Qt dowbi*.. 
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CHAPTER II. 



cE Bland was a plain and userul character, with 
V pretension B to gentility ; but she possessed that 
'e aod valuable tact, which preserved her fniin every 
ofibnce against the laws of good breeding. Her hus- 
band was a scholar and a gentleman ; but they weM: 
both of bumble parentage ; and had it not been fut'- 
tlic.ir unbounded affection for each other, their stmplB 
habits, and conlentment in their lowly station, tb^ 
would have found it extremely difficult to exist, tipo# 
the slender pittance which the curacy of the neigh- 
bouring parish afforded. But Alice was cheerful,' 
active, and domestic, and made the best of everf 
tiling, even of herself, though without knowing it; 
for her appearance, dress, and manners, were as sim- 
ple and unpretending, as well could be. And then 
■he had such a warm welcome in her very look ; in- 
deed aocne (jeople said it was her comfortable, and 
care-taking ways, tliat first won upon the poor invalid; 
for he was a lodger in her mother's house, long be- 
fore they mftrried, and Alice used. Id "Kavtu^on hint' 
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like a sister, and truly he both deserved and needed 
it : for he was an orphan left almost destitute, was 
kind in his disposition, studious in his habits, con- 
stitutionally pensive, and pious upon principle. 

It was scarcely possible for the relentless hand of 
death to cut asunder a closer, dearer, or more tender 
thread than that which bound together this simple 
pair ; and yet they saw every day that there was ur- 
gent need for preparation for that awful and trcmea* 
dous event, which, after they had once spoken of it, 
became the theme of their serious and most confi- 
dential communion. 

Marcus Bland was sinking fast away ; but to him 
death had no terrors, and though his griefs were 
those of the husband and the father, his ho[)es were 
those of the Christian, pure, and elevated, and holy; 
bearing him above all considerations either earthly or 
perishable. But she, the vine, who had bound her 
tendrils round his branches, and interwoven her very 
existence with his, and the young sapling, how were 
they to endure the storms of winter, without the 
shelter of the parent stem ? For them he mourned 
ia secret; for ihem he prayed, that every rough blast 
might be turned away, that genial showers might 
descend, and that they might live and flourish in the 
sunshine of eternal glory. And Alice prayed also, 
both with her husband and in secret ; still bearing 
nobly on, for the end was not yet, and she had all 
those hallowed duties to perform which keep alive 
the heart of woman. 



" You are better to day," said ahe to her husband 
one afternoon, when he seemed to be recovering bum 
the severest paroxysms of his disorder. 

" I am belter," said he, " but I want breath ; so 
Alicefoldedback the curtains of the bed, and opened 
the window, and they looked out together again npon 
thegreen fields, and the winding path, which he had so 
often trod when going forth on his pastoral duties. 

" I want breath," continued he, " and voice, and 
encT^, to tell you of the inefiable eojoyment of 
dying the death of the Christian. My heart is filled 
with that unspeakable love which we believe to be a 
part of the Divine essence ; for which we have often 
prayed, and which is of such difiicuU attainment 
amidst the troubles and turmoils of life. Alice, thou 
shouldst have no tears for such an hour as this. Oh, 
cherish the remembrance of our parting scene, as the 
support and the consolation of thy future life ; and 
when I am gone, think not of me as a man who was 
humble, and pious, and devout, but of one who 
lived and died in the love of Christ Jesus, and the 
faith which is built upon his resurrection : who, if 
he had any knowledge above that of the vilest sinner, 
owed that knowledge to the precepts of his heavenly 
Master; if he had any faith beyond that of the 
hypocrite, freely acknowledged that faith to be front 
above; and if he were at last supported through the 
bitterness of parting from the dearest of earthly com- 
panionships, knew that it could only ije by the inter- 
position of divine meicj. 



" Think of ihese things, my beloved wife, more 
than of me. The cup of which we have partaken 
together, has been sweet as the waters of paradise. 
Remember from whence that cup was filled, and 
believe that there are rivers of delight in store for 
thoseVho faithfully fulfil their appointed task. My 
last, my parting injunction is, to pray fervently ; and 
to teach our child to pray. By foi^etfulness of this 
duty, we often suffer estrangement from the Divine 
resence,andthen,in our limes of utmost need, when 
we would willingly return to this resource, it seems 
as if a veil had dropped between us and heaven. 
Pray, then, dear Alice, even when the refreshing dews 
are upon thy path, and there seems no immediate 
need for prayer." 

Alice made no answer; but she pressed his hand 
as if to say, " My path must henceforth be through 
the desert," and then her husband went on. 

" There is a strange fluttering at my heart, and I 
feel that death is near. Tremble not, I beseeuh 
thee, but raise my head, and let me die where it was 
my happiness to live. My poor boy ! I would Dot 
have him near rae, for he could not understand my 
situation, and might learn to be afraid of death. 1 
have nothing to bequeath him, but a father's bless- 
ing, and a father's kias; thou shalt press it upon 
his cheek when 1 am gone — the last and the dear- 
est." And then his words became inarticulate, and 
his breathmg difficult; but Alice supported him to 
the very last unaided, and aloae; fot\n'o!a'*.-««^*^ 
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bavc iteenied like prol'anatioo, to call in ihe help o! 
It rangier- hands ; and baviag no fear of death, not 
weak longing lo escape from the presence of thedead, 
■he remained alone in ihechamber, through theBolemn 
Blillnuss uf that hour which follows the mortal sepa- 
ration of soul and body ; while the room seems filled 
with the atmosphere of death, and voices of etheml 
beings are whispering tidings from the land of spints. 

The first sound which startled her from that 
heavenly communion, was the voice of her child in 
the garden below. It hecame necessary to rouse 
herself, and descending into her little parlour, she 
caught up her boy in her arms, and for the first time 
burst into an agony of tears. 

How solitary was thai long night to the heart of 
the widowed mother ! Hour after hour she spent in 
the chamber of the deceased, watching that pale eX' 
tended figure, until the while bed clothes seemed to 
tremble beneath the intensity of her gaze ; and some- 
times she started at a fancied heaving of the breast : 
but faith, and love were strong within her, and 
sweeter to her was ihat silent vigil, than all which 
the bui^y world without could offer. 

As the miser deltglits to count over every item of 
his hoarded treasure, so she recalled and dwelt upm 
each excellence of him, whose expiring lamp had, so 
far as regards the things of this world, left her in 
■ total darkness. But as she knew that another mom- 
ing would dawn, and that the sun would return again ; 
that light would dance upon th& l^Ua, a.\wl ttie voice 



of gladness be heard in the vallies, so she trusted, 
that the sun of righteousness would arise, and shine 
upoa the darkness of her benighted mouI ; and she 
trusted not in vain, for oil was poured upon the 
troubled waters, and her soul was filled as with an 
holy calm. 

Tell us, ye sons of pleasure, ye daughters of dis- 
sipation, how it is that you endure the blasts of the 
desert, without the aid of religion — without the con- 
solation of prayer ! 

Though Alice Bland forgot not for a single moment 
that the wheels of destruction had pEissed over her 
earthly hopes, she remembered also, that she was 
poor ; and that to the poor belong many duties, 
which the children of afHuence and refinement think 
it inconsistent with the tenderness of wounded feel- 
ing to perform. To every arrangement for household 
comfort she attended with her wanted punctuality ; 
and all things for the order and decency of the burial 
were of her contriving, without any omission of what 
was respectful and neighbourly. 

The day before the funeral arrived, and Alice had 
not yet taken her child into the sacred chamber. She 
had herself been there since the first rising of the sun ; 
and while the dew was yet glittering upon the leaves, 
she had gathered sprigs of thyme, and rosemary, to 
place within the coffin, and sweet-scented flowers to 
garnish the room ; and now, when her silent break- 
fast was over, and she and the child, and the one 
domestic had knelt down togettiet ta ijw?i ^"st **»& 
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blessing of iheir heavenly Father upon the transac- 
lions of another day, she led her child up stairs, and 
raising him in her arms, he rested with his rosy 
fingers upon the side of the cofHn, and looked upon 
the face of the dead. He looked earnestly and long, 
and then directed an enquiring glance to his mother, 
as if he asked of her an explanation of the strange 
mystery; but he made no remark, though he turned 
again and again, as if fascinated by the beauty of 
that still pale countenance, from which every trace of 
anxiety and care had passed away. It is true, the 
raven hair retained its few silver threads, but it rested 
on a brow as serenely beautiful as the surface of the 
summer sea, when its waters sleep beneath a cloud- 
less sky, and make no ripple on the shore. And the 
bright eyes were closed npon the world for ever, not 
as in weariness or disgust, but as if, to their inward 
vision, was revealed a light, compared with which all 
without was perfect darkness ; and the pure lips were 
closed, from whence had flowed tiie eloquence of 
feeling, the force of truth, and the inspiration of that 
wisdom which is from above. 

Little Marcus soon returned to his usual sports, 
but many times during that day he broke off sud- 
denly, and went and leaned upon his mother's knee, 
and once he looked anxiously in her face, and said, 
" Was il ray father ?" But his happy little bosom 
bounded with fresh enjoyment, ond his mother tried 
in vain to make him sensible of his irreparable loss. 

la the midst of the preparation for the last solemn 
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rites, Alice was not inactive ; but seemed to be think- 
ing of every one more than of herself; planning for 
their accommodation, and attending to their wants, 
yet all with a sweet mournful dignity, as if she bore 
about with her a sorrow too deep for common sym- 
pathy or condolence. The most trying part of that 
day, was the quiet after the funeral, when the guests 
were gone, and she retired without an object to direct 
her steps. Extreme restlessness, that dreadful ac- 
companiment of the last degree of mental suffering, 
took possession of her, and she wandered from room 
to room, as if hoping in every place to leave some 
portion of the load that weighed upon her, until at 
length she sought consolation in prayer, and re- 
membering her husband's parting injunction, knelt 
down, and humbly and fervently petitioned, that to 
her cup of bitterness there might be added some 
drops of comfort. And her petition was not re- 
jected ; for sweet sleep stole over her wearied senses, 
and she awoke in the morning with fresh strength 
and courage to pursue her solitary way. 
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CHAPTER lU. 



How little is known of what the human beart may 
endure and strugg;le tlirough, by those who siutnW 
in the lap of indulgence! Death, it is true, with 
bis grim visage, and aim that no earthly power can 
avert, will sometimeB steal in upon their visions, but 
tbey can gather round them a band of graceful 
mourners, and, having no active part to take in the 
ceremony of preparing for the grave, they are at 
liberty to sigh away their sorrows in costly weeds, 
and weep at will over the urn of the departed. 
the luxury of weeping gracefully, nay, the rational 
privilege of mourning quietly, and without interrup- 
tion, is too frequently denied to the poor. Wounded 
and weary, they must go forth again upon active s 
vice : they must engage in the bustling concerns of 
life, even when the light of life has been extinguish- 
ed ; they must arise and gird themselves for warfare, 
when their bosom's shield has been cleft asunder. 
Thus it was that Alice Bland compelled herself, or 
j ciicumat^nces, to enter upon a 
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lerious coQsideratioD of hei present melancboly and 
deserted situation ; not in order the more fully to 
compreliend ihe extent and the depth of her afflic- 
tion, but that she might arrange and act upon some 
plan for the future niainteaance of herself and her 
child. Thot she must leave her sweet cottage, was a 
truth upon which she never once attempted to close 
her eyes ; because her doom was inevitable, and she 
had long known it : so she beatirred herself, and 
took an inventory of all her worldly possessions; 
every now and then laying aside something useful or 
comfortable for a sick neighbour, or some trifling 
memento for an humble friend. 

With such occupations she busied herself during 
the day ; and when the evening came, she went out 
with her presents, calling upon every one who had 
known and valued her husband's pastoral care, and 
saying some cheering words to them at parting, as if 
they were the mourners, and she the comforter. And 
truly she needed a comforter in her turn ; for, by the 
time she reached her home again, she was like the 
bough that has scattered its last leaf upon the mer- 
ciless wind. But the Comforter was near — the pro- 
mised Comforter, and darkness was turned into light 
at his presence. 

Days passed away, and Alice still lingered at the 
cottage, for she was in treaty for a situation with a 
distant relative, and waited his answer and decision, 
before she entered upon the last hard duty of adver- 
tising a public sale, and disposing o^ ^X'Wx ^yAi. 



I 
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and household property upon the very spot where 
she had known so much happiness. The flower-bedi 
which her husband had planted and weeded, were to 
be trodden down by the feet of strangers ; and the 
shrubs wliicli he had reared and cherished, were to 
become the property of another. All, except the 
bed on which he died, she was willing to part with ; 
and the table on which he used to write, liia chair, 
and a few simple things which possessed a sort of 
sanctity in her eyes. These she reserved for herself, 
and securing them in what was once her own cham- 
ber, rose early, and prepared for the long; dreaded 
day. 

Neighbours flocked in from all quarters, sotne 
fVorn curiosity, and others in the hope of making a. 
cheap bargain ; but all peeped about, aud were 
equally earnest and willing to try the strength of 
chairs, and rap their knuckles upon china, and fed 
the weight of carpets and counterpanes. 

There was not a corner in the whole house free 
from their intrusion ; and Alice, having resigned her- 
self for that day entirely to the service of her friends, 
they were so charmed with her attention and acti- 
vity, that they applied to her for information about 
almost every article. Alas 1 she could bnt too wel 
remember where and when they had been pur 
chased, what elegant taste had selected them, an 
whose beloved fingers had hallowed them with hit 
touch, But no one guessed what was passing in hea^ 
iniod; and they plunged Aee'pcT ^tvi iwc^w w**^ ' — 
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house-economy, ploughing up her feelings as they 
went. And no one pitied her, for she never wept 
in public ; and many remarked, as they went away, 
that Alice Bland was just the cheerful, active sort of 
person, to get through with a thing of this kind ; — 
nothing could have been more eatisfactorily managed, 
and the refreshments were excellent. 

Thus they dropped off, at first in merry troops, 
then one by one, until all departed, and Alice stood 
alone at her own door, looking around upon a scene 
of desolation. But where was little Marcus all this 
while? His mother had given him his dinner in a 
basket, and sent him out early in the morning to 
play in a neighbour's field, where he was allowed to 
keep a goat, with strict orders not to return until he 
was sent for, nor to wander from the field, but to fill 
his basket with flowers, and amuse himself, as well 
as he could, with his shaggy favourite. 

At first the boy was happy enough, and thought 
his mother had seldom done a kinder thing ; but per- 
petual amusement is difficult to ensure, even in the 
company of a goat, and, before eleven, Marcus was 
glad to eat his dinner, wondering, all the while, what 
he should do next. Oh ! the flowers ! he would take 
home such beauties for his mother ; but why was he 
to stay so long, and wliy did nobody come for him ; 
he sat down and wondered exceedingly. His goat, 
too, was neither so playful nor so fond of him, as it 
was at first ; and sure he thought it was not like his 
own dear mother to keep him the«i\.V4a.-^, "^ot^- 
r2 



o»er. lie believed it wm growing very late, though 
the sun was still high over head ; aod thea the 
thought came across hia mind, that his mother had 
forgotten him, and, as a very reasonable consequence, 
he began to cry. 

Long aHec this consummation, Alice came into the 
field, and found him weeping bitterly; hie cheeks 
flushed and swollen, and his bright eyes glimmering 
through tears, which burst forth afresh at the sight 
of her who had been the cause of hi^ grierance. 

Again Alice had to act the part of the comforter ; 
and in fulHIIing this holy duly, how often are ne 
ourselves comforted ! 

The next morning Alice rose early, and, having 
dispatched a hasty breakfast, assisted the young wo- 
man, who had been her helpmate in domestic duties, 
to pack up her small wardrobe ; and having added 
all that she was able to spare from her own, paid her 
wages, and bid her farewell with the atiectioaate in* 
terest of a friend : vralkiug with her as far as the 
garden-gat£, and then, holding out her hand again, 
she wished her happiness in her new situation, and 
hoped she would read her bible often, and be active 
and industrious, minding, above all things, to be 
faithful to the will of God. 

The poor girl was unable to speak for her ga- 
thering tears, but carrying little Marcus in her armi 
to the gate, set him down beside his mother, and^ 
placing m his hand a small basket, her parting pre- 
sent, kissed him fondly, and went silently away, bet 
heiirl too full for expression. 
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" What ahall we do now ?" said Marcus, lookiag 
after her. 

" We must go too," said his mother, and she 
drew him gently into the house, and bid him gather 
up all his playthings, and fill his basket with those 
which he liked best ; and truly she could hardly have 
found him a more lasting occupatioQ : for even when 
she had herself arranged alt that she wished to take 
away, Marcus was not half satisfied with the selec- 
tion he had made, but entreated his mother to wait 
one moment, while he emptied the basket upon the 
floor for the twentieth time. 

" I will wait, at any rate, until the cart arrives," 
said his mother, " and see, here it is coming up the 
lane. You must make haste, for all thai we cannot 
carry, is to be taken away in the cart." 

" Why must they be taken away at all ? are they 
not ours ?" 

" Yes ! — but we are going loo," 

" Goingl where? and what for?" 

" I cannot tell you now, my love. You must 
make haste, for the man will not like to wait,'' 

In a few minutes the little furniture which Alice 
had reserved for herself, with some chests of house- 
hold goods, were placed iu the cart ; and the roan 
drove away, whistling as be went, and never looked 
back, nor thought of the mother and the child 
whom he had left so lonely in their deserted dwel- 
ling. 

" Are you quite ready ?" said Alice to her boy, as 
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to him who had filled their cup of happiness so 
full. 

Alice looked around, and there was Dot a shrtib 
nor flower, which had not its accompanying chain of 
recollections, closely interwoven with her heart of 
hearts. There was the bush of sweet-brier growing 
beside the parlour window, when it used lo ofier up 
its welcome perfume after the summer shower ; the 
evening primrose, now closely folded up, that would 
soon open out its delicate flowers, where there would 
be no eye to gaze upon its moonlight beauty ; the 
bright laurel, that spread its deep shadow upon the 
walk ; and the festoons of rustling ivy, " never sere." 
All, all, were old familiar friends, and Alice was leav- 
ing them for ever ! 

" Oh ! bend my spirit to thy will, and strengthen 
me for thy service 1" was the inward prayer of her 
heart lo him, who alone knoweth the bitterness of 
the portion which he sometimes sees meet to set be- 
fore his sutTering creatures. 

Alice and her boy passed through the garden-gate, 
closing it gently after them, and entered the green 
lane; and then, what a home sound there was in 
their voices, enclosed, as they were, between the high 
hedges of hawthorn, whose white blossoms fell, like 
flakes of snow, upon the green herbage below, or 
sailed away a scented burthen upon the passing 
gale. Here she had been accustomed to talk of 
household comforts to bim for whose sake all com- 
forts were doubly valued ; for here they used to catch 
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the £nt gUmpae of Uttk Huoh dnow^^ wide iW 
gate, and here thejr lued to we the smoke of Utat 
9WD chimDey, Bad think and cpeakoT ibeeDJonKnU 
of their omi lireskle. 

" it is the Lord's will," satd Alice, after riiehaA 
looked rouad for the last ttne. and then abe waiked 
on in silence, until Marcus who had not before tfaii 
momeot been fully aware of the eitent of his berea¥e- 
meats, stopped suddenly, and called oat, *' But the 
goal I" 

" Oh ! I had quite forgot to say anything; about 
the goat," replied his mother, " but we shall have to 
call ID the village to leave the key, and I will ask oar 
neighbours if they will allow him to remain in the field i 
he will be much happier there, than in the town 
where we are going." 

" And should not we be happier too t Let us stay, 
mother ! do !" And he looked up into her face with 
such a pitiful and imploring countenance, that Alice 
felt it almost beyond her strength to combat this new 
difficulty. 

" We must go, my love," said she, " or we shall 
be too late for the coach ;" but it was not until after 
many and I'epeated assurances, that they would travel 
very fast with four horses, and that a man would 
really blow a hom, that she succeeded in dragging the 
little obstinate away at a tolerable speed. 

Having reached the public road, only a few minutes 
after the time which Alice had fixed in her own mind 
to be there, they could see at a great distance a doitd 
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of duBt, in the midst of which a heavy coach came 
clattering down the hill, and stopped within a yard of 
the place where they were Btandingi the outside pas- 
Eeugers looking half smothered with heat, and choked 
with dust, and the horses panting, and blowing, and 
tossing the foam from their mouths. 

" All's right," said the guard, as he slammed the 
door to, with auch violence as made little Marcus 
start from his seat : and then the horses went off again 
at full speed, the haniess rattled, and the driver 
cracked his whip, the heavy wheels gtinding up the 
road as they went, and the dust arising in thick 
volumes, and settling upon every object both within 
and without. 

Alice shrunk back into the corner of the coach, for 
the other side was occupied by a young lady and her 
brother, fresh from Cambridge, whose restless eyes 
examined the face of the young widow, with as little 
delicacy as if it had been a new pattern for a waist- 
coat : while Marcus, as soon as the iirst shock of 
astonishment had gone off. composed himself to rest, 
and silently thrusting his hand into his mother's, and 
leaning his cheek upou her arm, fell into a quiet sleep 
from which she would have been sorry to awake him 
to the most distant participation in the agony which 
she was enduring. 

Thankful for the protection of her weeds, the poor 
widow bent down her head, and fixed her eyes upon 
the countenance of her child, with feelings, which 
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those only can imagine, who know what it is to shrink 
from the obtrusive glance of strangers, within the 
inner tabernacle of the soul, where one pure image is 
enshrined in the spotless garment of unchangeable 
and holy love. 



CHAPTER IV. 



If the kind reader wUl cODdcgceod to take another 
view of the desolate widow, it must be within the 
walls of an humble dwelling, one of an extensive row 
of houses which formed a narrow street in the out- 
skirts of the metropolis. 

Here Alice Bland had fixed herself on account of 
the cheapness of the accommodation ; here she occu- 
pied two small rooms, from neither of which she could 
see a single blade of green grass, or spttce of sky suffi- 
cient for making any observation upon the weather ; 
and here she had agreed with a fashionable milliner, 
to spend her morning, noon, and evening hours in 
arranging gay ribbons and many -coloured head 
dresses, and mimic flowers and feathers, to adorn the 
sunny brows of youth, or conceal the wrinkles of old 
age, to add lustre to the bloom of beauty, or beguile 
the eye of the beholder from the deep shadow of can- 
kering care. 

" Who can have a heart light enough to bear such 
' blushing honour's as these ugoa he.i bsaA>''-" ■«»&. 




CooU abe hMe foBowed ber q wrJtis of famfi- 
«otk lo Utew place oTcxlubitiaa, Ae imelii hare hh 
(be iplwidij tnten momtlal npoo the daifc and 
rfwif dl ed fixdwad of one. who scowled npoo tlw 
happiiKM of odten, without the bean to enjc^. or die 
power tablaat it. She might baves««n the pore and 
•poUeM Sower*, drooping over throbbicig temples, 
where every veiD was flushed, and cootraeting tiieii 
tilvery light with the wild gashea of a re&tless eje^ 
that giared with the lurid brightness of false anl 
feveriih excitement. And the delicate and coatly 
baudkerubief, the might have seen suspended in the 
red baod, that told its own tale, of " eices&ive turtle^ 
and good living." She might have seen all these, and 
a thousand incongruiticE beside, which would ba*a 
driven her home, even to her own comfortless apart- 
ment, with sometbiog very much akin to satisfaction* 
if not with real enjoyment. But Alice Bland knew 
littlb of the fashionable world, and fondly fancied that 
the mysterious beiugH for whom she was perpetually 
providing embellishments, the richest, gayest, and 
most costly, which her ingenuity could invent, must 
in themselves possess a charm, and a power of enjoy-, 
mont, beyond whatcommon natures were acquain toil 
with ; and consequently, she thought her own portion.i 
by comparison, more bittet than it reallv was. Pew- 
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sessed with this idea, she found it difHcuIt at all times 
to guard against repining; especially when any 
trifling' circumstance brought back a quickened re- 
membrance of the sweet home she had lost ; when 
^e looked out from her little casement, and saw that 
the moon was high in the heavens; for even brick 
walls are beautiful by moonlight ; and when the rays 
of the setting sun, reaching a certain angle in the op- 
pose side of the street, slightly illuminated one pane 
of her window, and a small portion of her curtains ; 
for then she knew that the same sun was tingeing with 
golden beauty, the tops of the trees, and the village 
spire, upon which she had often gazed so fondly. 
But most of all, when her beloved child came home 
from school, weary and dispirited, and seemed to 
pine for the green fields, and the fresh air, to which 
he had been accustomed : then her spirit sunk within 
her, and she was almost ready to say, " my burthen is 
greater than I can bear !" 

It was some weeks after her settlement in town, 
and during one of these fits of melancholy abstraction, 
that the sound of carriage wheels was heard rolling 
up to the widow's door, and a thundering knock soon 
followed. Alice looked out, half frightened, and saw 
by the elegance of the equipage, that its occupant 
must be of rank ; but she had no time to make further 
obserrations, for a light figure sprung from the step 
as soon as the door was opened, and the carriage 
drove off immediately. 

What was the astonishment of Alice, ■^W'i ^>ia- 
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found that she was herself the object of this onei- 
pected visit ; and when the same light figure walked 
with easy condescensioo into her own apartmeat, ber 
fine face adorned with smiles and graces, which dis- 
appeared the moment the door was closed, and tbe; 
two were left alone. 

AUce rose up to beg the lady would be seated ; Iwl 
she had already thrown herself into a chair, with evi- 
dent petulance and chagrin, at the same timedrav- 
off ber glove from an exquisitely beautiful band, and 
untying a close bonnet, which she threw back, and 
exhibited a countenance, from which the spirit of » 
ministering angel ought to have looked forth. Ala*! 
how much the finest works of creation may be per- 
verted from their original design I Fatigued with 
harassing and despicable cares, her young brow was 
already crossed with wrinkles; and her dark eye shot 
forth tierce flashes of jealousy, and revenge ; while 
her lips, that looked as if formed only for cherub 
smiles, were distorted and compressed with rage and 
indignation. 

" Audacious woman 1" she at length began ; then 
suddenly recollecting that she hod in reality no just 
cause of grievance, she lowered her tone, and com- 
menced upon another key. 

" I have been directed to you, as the person whose 
ingenuity invented that exquisitely managed turban, 

which the Marchioness of exhibited on Friday 

night, and which has for ever established her cele- 
brity in the fashionable world." 
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" i am that person, Ma'am, and I shall be happy 
to execute any thing of the same kind for " 

" For me ! presumptuous wretch ! do you suppose 
I would humble myself so far, as even to employ the 

same fingers which work for the Marchioness of ? 

No ! I would rather make my appearance in the world 
witli that widow's cap of yours ufwn my head ;" and 
then in an under tone she said, or rather sighed, 
" Heaven only knows what I would give to be entitled 
to wear it." While Alice, discovering at the same 
time that she wore a wedding ring upon her finger, 
was so shocked and startled by the coincidence, that 
she could not help fearing some wild maniac had 
found her way to her ohscure abode. 

The lady however went on, more coolly, but with a 
tone and look of authority, which were but little cal- 
culated to produce the intended effect. 

" 1 have come," said she, " to demand of you the 
only reparation which it is in your power to offer me. 
I have formed my plan ; it is only for you to act upon it. 
The Marchioness will most probably apply to you 
again, for her beauty is not of the kind to maintain 
itself. 1 have purchased a gauze which is of the 
exact colour to antipathine with her complexion. 
Now I insist upon your making it up in time for the 

grand entertainment at Lady L 's, and telling 

the Marchioness, who will undoubtedly call upon you, 
that you never saw any thing half so becoming in 
your life. She has implicit faith in your good taste. 
You will lose nothing by it ; for even vt *iMe. 'fi«-'^ 
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sbould be discoTeied, you ensure me fin- !He ; and 
every one must allow, that by such an extdtan^ yoo 
lessen your labour al any rate." 

" Let me assure yon. Ma'am," said Alice, with great 
gravity, " that in making such an application lo me, 
you have ({uite mistaken my character and principles." 

"Character and principles! how yon talk, womao! 
We never hear of such things, except when we are 
urged to do what is disagreeable to us." 

" Then I make use of the plea upon your own 
ground ; for it vould be extremely disagreeable to 
me to do so mean a thbg, as that which you propose 
tome, and what is more, I will not do it !" 

" You are very blunt, my good woman ; but I bear 
you have lived in the country, where it would be a 
thousand pities for talents such as yours to be buried. 
Think how much the patroriage of a lady of rank may 

do for you. There is Mrs. B . who was brought 

up to the same employment as yourself, now sporting 
her cnrriage." 

" It is idle," replied Alice, " to waste your temp- 
tations upon me, for I am fixed in my delerminatioD. 
1 have but one object in life beyond the fulfilmeat of 
my duty as a christian, and that is, to secure a main- 
tenance for my child, and if possible, to place him, 
when lie shall be a man, upou the same footing in 
society which his father held ; but even to secure this 
darling object, I would not stoop to do that which 
would render me contemptible in my own eyes, and 
goilty before Heaven." 
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" Nonsense, nonsense ! You make too serious a 
thing of a mere joke. Have you no love for a joke ?" 

" Not for a mean joke." 

"Then you will not oblige me?" and tbe lady 
smiled with such syrea sweetness, that Alice again 
examined the case, and enquired of her reason whe- 
ther it were utterly incompatible, with the feelings of 
an upright and generous heart ; and her resolution 
was stronger than before. 

Assured of this, the lady wan obliged to commence 
another attack upon fresh ground, and casting down 
her eyes, declared that she would in her turn be seri- 
ous; for notwithstanding a natural playfulness of 
temper, which sometimes carried her away, she was 
in reality a very wretched creature. " I was married," 
said she, " at the age of seventeen, to a wealthy old 
peer, whom I hate as cordially as I love his establish- 
ment and bis purse. 1 cannot say more, without 
exposing secrets, and betraying confidence ; but there 
are reasons, why I would sacrifice my daily food and 

my nightly rest, to humble the Marchioness of ; 

in fact, she must be humbled, and if you will not 
serve me, some one else shall." 

So saying, she looked at her watch, and hearing at 
the same time the sound of her carriage entering the 
narrow street, she rose and walked haughtily to the 
door; but not before she had tried, as a last resource, 
the offer of a bribe, which Alice rejected with more 
indignation than good breeding; assuring her at the 
same time, that she would rather be the destitute 
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widow, who is compelled to earn her daily portion 
with pain and labour, than the rich and titled lady 
who scruples not to enter the dwellings of the poor, to 
insult them with her passions, and disgust them with 
her folly. 

** Is this a specimen of the envied and privileged 
class of society 1" said Alice, as she looked out upon 
the gay livery and the prancing horses ! '' It is better 
to be a * lone woman' in a desert, than such a pitiable 
wretch as this !'* and she sat down more cheerfully 
resigned to her fate, than she had been before. In- 
deed the constant employment which her good taste 
and industry ensured her, served very much to while 
away the monotony of her life, and to keep alive the 
hope that burned within her breast, and gave a charm 
and a zest to every occupation. 



It was not from innate skill ia the art of beaiitifyiog, 
that Alice Bland was able to succeed so well in her 
new occupation ; nor from any thing innate, unless a 
naturally clear perception of the fitness of things, 
with a quick eye for the arrangement of colours and 
general effect, might be called so : for she had in her 
early years acquired a tolerably correct knowledge of 
this branch of business, so important to the great 
world of fashion, during many repeated visits to an 
aunt who was a. milliner ; and it had occurred to her, 
in her forlorn situatiou, as being the most likely means 
of enabling her, not only to be independent herself, 
but to procure such instruction for her boy as might 
fit him for the future high calling, to which she was 
detennined, if possible, to devote him. 

That he might walk in his father's steps, was the 

first wish of her heart ; for this she humbled herself, 

for this she toiled, and for this she endured all present 

privations cheerfully. Yet still there 'HQ"i\Aw«n6iv»aa'i. 

%1 
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flit across her mind, certain doubts as to the propriety 
of her calling; for she was rising in celebrity, con- 
sequeotly she was more frequently admitted behind 
the scenes ; and ever since the visit of the unknown 
lady, she had been perplexed with apprehensions that 
she was, though in a remote way, ministering to evil 
passions, and selfish and contemptible gratifications. 
Still it was an occupation, constant and unremitting, 
and she found at the end of the first year, that her 
circumstances were materially improved. 

Another year passed away, and she was able to 
place her boy at a higher school, where he made 
astonishing progress in his learning ; and oh ! the 
heart of the fond mother would bound with delight, 
whenever he came to her with a demand for a fresh 
supply of books, and when he told her with pride in 
his dark eyes and blushes on his cheeks, of his master's 
commendations. 

Another year passed, and Alice became the private 
and confidential assistant of many ladies, some of 
whom would gladly have purchased, with a consider- 
able sacrifice of their rank and riches, a renevral of 
their waning beauty. This was a kind of life that 
Alice, in her heart, despised ; and she began to think 
seriously of entering upon one, which, though less 
profitable, would be more dignified ; and her decision 
was more easily made after an interview which she 
had, about this time, with an unfortunate lady, who 
had been struggling for fifty years against the inroads 
o/ deformity, and disease. 



Alice was sent for one evening, and shown, by a 
privatej passage, into a splendid apartment, in which 
she waited some time for the lady's orJers to proceed 
to business. At last she was ushered into the pre- 
sence, and found herself in a long dressing room, every 
inch of which was filled with perfumes and cosmetics, 
laces and ribbous, sattins, and embroidery. At the 
farther end, and almost buried in rich damask cush- 
ions, she beheld a lean and haggard figure, whose 
good pleasure, delicately hinted, was no other than 
this, that she wanted in plain words, to be made up 
tor the evening ; while two or three waiting women, 
hurrying to and fro, offered cordials and stimulants 
every moment. 

Shocked and horrified at the unnatural spectacle, 
Alice remained speechless with astonishment, and 
recurring to the remembraoce of him, who was still a 
sort of second conscience to her, she shrunk from the 
prostitution of her talents to so vile a purpose, 

" You are ill, Ma'am, I fear," said Alice. 

" No ! CO ! I am going to the Duchess of B 's. 

The foreign Ambassadors are to be there, in short, 
every body in the world, — ^nd — -and — I have heard 
, of your good taste and ingenuity. My women make 
a fool of me. Try what you can do. You shall not 
have to repent the waste of your time and trouble.'' 

In vain did Alice protest that she had no skill, — 
that she was giving up her business, — that she never 
did any thing in this way. All would not do. The 
women went on, consulting her in every thing thex 



I 
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did, until she was inadvertently dravm in, thoogfa 
scarcely to give more than a casting vote with r^ard 
to colours and ornaments. 

The poor lady was miserably ill, and dreadfully 
deformed, but so skilfully was the whole affair ma- 
naged, that when, with the help of two women, she 
rose up and walked across the floor, there was such 
a majestic rustling of silks, and such a graceful 
waving of feathers in ibe scented atmosphere, that 
you might almost at the first glance have mistaken for 
a gem, the worthless pebHe concealed within its 
costly CBsket. 

In constant attendance upon this miserable crea- 
ture, was a fair young girl, the daughter of a poor 
relation ; and it was thought by some, that Miss Sa- 
lisbury paid dearly for her introduction to fashionable 
life, by the duty of supporting half the weight of her 
patroness ; wbo, in sober truth, was not able to walk 
alone, and therefore used to lean languidly upon the 
arm of the poor girl, who looked about her in asto- 
nishment, wondering whether she was really happier 
than when she rambled in her father's green fields 
at home. 

Miss Salisbury was now called for, and in the 
mean time, the lady viewed herself from head to foot 
in ft tall mirror, and then, turning triumphantly to 
Alice, asked what she thought of her ? 

Never before in her whole life, had Alice been so 
puzzled how to answer conscientiously. She hesi' 
tated, and her silence was gTacioual^ construed into 
a tribute of admiration. 
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Miss SalUbury appeared, ofieriag her ready arm, 
and the procession moved on. 

" Stay one moment," said the lady, " you have for- 
got my fan." 

The women flew back to the drawers and csbinets, 
and Alice, in the mean time, taking from her pocket 
a little testament, pressed it into the lady's extended 
hand with both her own, and hurrying down the pri- 
vate stairs, escaped from the house as if from the den 
of an enchantress. 

" [ will gire up this disgusting business," said she 
to herself, as she walked across the wide square in 
which the house was situated. " 1 will disgrace his 
name no longer. The meanest office of servitude 
would be more dignified than this. But whither am 
I wandering ?" for the scene she had just witnessed 
seemed to have made her insensible to the danger of 
being alone at that hour In the streets of London, and 
she now looked around and above her, and saw that 
the stars were shining as meekly upon that human hive, 
as upon the flowering hawthorn, that scattered its 
white blossoms in the green lane beside her once 
happy dwelling ; and she thought the spangled hea- 
vens above, were like an ark of promise, that God will 
be equally near to those who call upon him in the 
crowded city, as in the quiet grove ; in the haunts 
of man, as in the solitudes of the wilderness. 

The path of the true christian is not always either 
peaceful or pleasant. He must be content to labour 
through the dust, and the drudgery of a bustling 
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world ; but even here he will find bU happy times of 
lefreshment, his sweet seasoDS of rest. 

When Alice reached her home, her first object was 
lolook at her sleeping child ; to smooth his pillow, and 
to press upon his cheelt a kias so tender, that it could 
not have disturbed the dreams of a slumbering chernb. 

" Poor child ["said she, " I am giving up thy onlj 
prospect of success, but thou shalt never feel the in- 
jury I have done thee. I will work doubly hard, and 
thou shalt yet be a scholar and a gentleman. Thy 
father's virtues shall guide and direct thee, and may 
a blessing be upon thy path !" 

Alice gazed for a long time upon his spotless and 
beautiful cheek, over which the fringe of his long dark 
eye-lashes cast a deep and mournful shadow ; and 
while she gazed, a cold feeling of apprehended dan- 
ger stole upon her soul, making that precious object 
seem dearer than he had ever been before ; and then 
tears of unutterable tenderness rushed into her eyes, 
and she soothed his slumbers with the following sim- 
ple words: — 

THE WIDOW'S SONG TO HER CHILD. 

" Sweet be Ihy sleep, belared one I 

I'com fear and danger free. 
The toils, the cares, of day art done, 

Tbe pilgrim loves hia native home, 

Bejond the wide blue sea ; 
Tliougli far his wandering steps may roBm, 

Yet not as I love ftiMi. 
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The wild bird has her nestlings all, 

High in the sheltering tree. 
Her faithful mate to hear her call. 

But I have only thee. 

Oh ! say not so ; the hand that guides 

The sailor e'er the sea, 
That stills the storn^ andistenn the tides. 

That hand is stretch'd o'er thee. 

Beside thy couch of nightly sleep, 

A guardian angel, see ! 
When tears thy midnight piUow steep, 

Those tears are bless'd to thee. 

Thy cares, thy griefs, alike are known. 

How deep soe'er they be ; 
And numbered out before that throne. 

Where mercy pleads for thee. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" These 6elds are not like our own fields," said 
Marcus to his mother, as they walked out one sab- 
bath evening in the suburbs of the city. " Here 
the grass is worn away with trampling feet, and the 
birds are frightened from the hedges. When shall 
we go back again, mother, for I am tired of dust and 
noise? My head aches all day; and sometimes 
when I ought to be busy with my lessons, I am 
thinking of that pleasant home we had in the 
country." 

Alice looked in his face while he was speaking, 
and saw, with speechless anxiety, what she had often 
feared before, that the confinement of their present 
situation, with the application and study that were 
necessary for his success at school, were robbing his 
cheek of its bloom, and casting a premature and un- 
natural shade upon his fair brow; and then she 
felt, and acknowledged for the first time, that it was 
indeed a hard thing to be poor. " But he shall not 
sufier," said she ; and t)^^ N«r^ \i«?X ^^ ^ba went 
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in search of lodgings at a little distance from the 
dust and the smoke of the city, where they might 
have the sight, at least, of a small plot of garden 
ground. 

It was necessary to pay twice the sum for these 
lodgings which she had paid before ; but she hesitated 
not one moment, though her means were consider- 
ably reduced, and a fearful uncertainty seemed to 
hang over her future prospects. Yet such is the 
power of au energetic mind, assisted by a right faith, 
that she was always ready to adopt upright and de- 
cisive measures ; leaving the consequences in the 
hands of him who alone can know whether reward 
or chastisement will be most conducive to the good 
of his creatures ; and in the mean time, prepared 
her mind either to rejoice in success, or to submit 
patiently to disappointment. 

There was but one evil in the wide range of human 
suifering, upon which she could not look with a firm 
and collected mind. Constant, and almost laborious 
exertion she had been accustomed to, through the 
whole of her past life ; and therefore it added no 
weight to the cares which pressed heavily upon her, 
but rather took off the keen edge of sorrow, by fur- 
nishing a constant supply of objects, which, though 
trifling in themselves, demanded a portion of her in- 
terest and attention. But this was an evil which 
came upon her in her hours of melancholy musing, 
not like the shadow of a mighty cloud, for it seemed 
to have DO termination, and that it woulii c 
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away. Loneliness and labour, and privation, she 
could bear, and had borne cheerfully ; but wheoever 
she tried to look upon this overwhelmiDg sorrow, it 
appeared to admit of no palliation ; for this wound 
there woa do balm, and the expression of her rebel- 
lions spirit, as it writhed beneath it, was, too often, 
" Spare me this !" 

Alice Bland was now deprived of all means of en- 
creasing her source of pecuniary subsistence ; but 
she had laid by what to her was a considerable sum 
of money, during the last few years ; which, added 
to the allowance for the widows of poor clergymen, 
raised her above all fear of actual want. But sq 
little was it in accordance with her disposition to 
give way to indolence for the present, or negligence 
of the future, that she set about widi great perseve- 
rance and industry, to pursue some other mode of 
procuring an addition to her slender income. For 
this purpose, she entered into an engagement to 
supply a bazaar with fancy needlework, and late and 
early did she labour for the scanty pittance that vat 
doled out to her, — a minute fraction of the whole 
value of the article ; often, wlien her eyes and fi» J 
gers were weary with her monotonous em ploy meat;. I 
rousing herself again by the hope of being able taM 
take her boy for a few weeks into the country, 
be should again be liberated at the midsummer hoUtI 
days. 

Marcus, was now nearly twelve years old, and, hd 
apite o( the paleness ot Visi c(«K^\MJan., ^ou cotili 



Iiardl; have found a more handsome or noble looking 
fellow. " So exactly like his father," aaid Alice, for 
ahe had no higher standard of manly escelience or 
beauty ; but there were those, who, remembering his 
father with no such partial admiration, would have 
aaid the son bid fair for being; a finer man in every 
respect ; and that he was no worse for adding his 
mother's energy and decision, to his father's calm- 
ness and refinement. 

Perhaps the reader may smile to find the terra re- 
finement applied to the child of a poor widow hke 
Alice Bland; but refinement may, and docs exist 
sometimes in the humble walks of life ; and what is 
more surprising still, it is sometimes altogether want- 
ing where there seems to have been every thing con- 
ducive to its cultivation and growth. 

In talking of refinement, we ate apt to think it 
belongs only to the higher classes of society ; and is 
the result of what is called a finished education, and 
must necessarily be accompanied by polite accom- 
plishments, and polished manners. But true refioe- 
ment (or rather delicacy of feeling, for the one implies 
a process, and the other a quality) is more the gift 
of nature than the production of art ; and thus it may 
be found in the cottage, and wanted in the drawing- 
room ; it may be disguised by the broad peculiarities 
of provincial dialect, and mimicked in vain by the 
mincing phraseology of the boarding school ; it may 
e\ist under the coarse and toil-worn exterior of the 
peasant, beautifying all the tender offices. *ii "eSaiwA 
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giving to home chariues, and domestic virtues, tlw 
charm of generous sympathy, and high honour ; 
it may be sought for amongst all the artiticial adorns 
Dients of the fashionable and high born, and not 
found, where it is most waaled, in the interchange tt 
kindness, the conferring of benefits, and the 
sary and mutual dependance of maa upon his bro* 
ther roan. 

Alice QIand, and her ioteresting boy, i 
acquainted with this feeling. They hat 
watch each other's eyes, and to know when the I( 
shadow of anxiety or care needed the gentle haai^ 
or the kind word, to chase it away ; and they knew 
also how to make great sacrifices, for they were aft 
in all to each olhei ; and they could each give up a 
darling object for the other's good, without a sigh or 
a tear ; in short, without betraying by the slightesf 
difference of look or manner that it was a sacrifice 
And if, in all these little acta of self resignation, Alice 
bore the palm, it was not from any want of iifTectioa 
in him who was the object of them, but merely be- 
cause she was a woman ; and we all know it is deeply 
implanted in the heart of woman, to love what sbf 
does love better thai 

Thus they lived on, the mother and the childp 
mutually ministering to each other's enjoyment ; and 
perhaps the absorbing interest which occupied their 
thoughts, made them a little too tbrgetful of the wida 
world without, and perhaps also, it left too little of' 
the warmest aad tendecest feelings of the heart ft^ 
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devotion to higher objects. However it might be, 
we know that these exclusive atlachmenta are not 
permitted to exiat long ia this state of being, without 
a blight ; and that, from whatever quarter the blight 
may come, it is directed by him who punishes in 
order that we may look to him for reward ; who 
wounds, that we may ask for healing at his hands. 

The summer came, the bright and joyful summer, 
and Alice and her son left behind them, without a 
sigh, the congregated thousands who pant in the 
heated atmosphere of the metropolis, during the 
sweet season of the springing of flowers in the green 
fields, and the singing of birds in the waving and 
shadowy branches of the trees. 

They left without a sigh, for they were going to 
renew their acquaintance with the face of nature ; a 
face like that of an old friend, early known, and 
dearly loved, and mingled in fond recollections with 
all their favourite themes of thought and conversa- 
tion. 

A kind acquaintance resident in Kent, had en- 
gaged for them a small cottage in the most pictu- 
resque part of that county ; and when the coach 
stopped at the door, they sprang I'rom it as if they 
were expecting to meet a home welcome. Every 
thing around looked so green, so fresh, so coo) and 
quiet, that their hearts were filled with gratitude, and 
they longed to offer thanks to some human being, 
who might be feeling like themselves, But no ! 
there had been no kind hand busy with ttv«. iiQ^'t cS. 
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preparation ; — no living creature in that remote situsr 
tionknew of their existence until the week preceding, 
nor cared for their comfort and accommodation, wh« 
they did know; and they soon found that thankt 
were only due to that Power, who spreadeth out tba 
heavens as a canopy, and raaketh the earth a garden,. 
in which man may find all that can delight his sensei, 
and fill his soul with admiration. Nor were they for- 
getful of the duty of acknowledging his mercies ; fa 
when the evening came, they knelt down together, 
and with united hearts offered up the tribute of their 
thankfulness and joy. 

The next day they rambled free and uncontrolled, 
and day after day they spent in the same mannefi 
Marcus amusing himself with collecting the flowen 
and plants with which he had long been endeavour- 
ing to make himself acquainted, and often sitting 
down with his pencil to sketch an old tree or village 
church, never dreaming how exquisitely valuable all 
these little memorials of his enjoyments would one 
day become, to her who was ever at his side, watch- 
ing him with maternal fondness, and dwelling with 
something of prophetic interest, upon ereiy develop- 
ment of his clear and comprehensive mind. 

" I should like to die iu the country," be would 
often say ; " that birds might sing over my grave, and 
green grass grow all around me. Mother, did you 
ever look into that little churchyard at the end of the 
street where we used to live in the City ? Don't lay 
me there when 1 am Aead, ?ot I think I could 
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rest under those hot stones and dusty nettles.*' And 
then his mother's eyes would fill with tears, for she 
saw more clearly every day that one prevailing 
thought was givmg an unnatural solemnity to his 
young mind, and throwing over his early years the 
deep shadows of premature decay. 

Still they were happy — happy as those who sit 
down for one uninterrupted hour of cheerful, and in- 
timate, and confidential converse, before a long, long 
separation. But the boy gathered no strength in the 
country, and the mother found there was more and 
more need for her to shelter under the shadow of the 
mighty Rock, for that life would soon be to her a 
weary land. 

Oh ! it needs religion to reconcile us to the thought 
of death ! 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



It was not many weeki after the return of the widow 1 
with her sod to the city, that she found it necessaiy I 
to call in medical advice ; for he was evidently siak* J 
ing faat ; and though she had liltle faith that humao 'J 
skill could save him, she determined that nothing 1 
should be spared which might lessen the sulTering of I 
bis last days. 

His complaint was proaounced to be one under 
which he might linger foe some time ; but little en- 
couragement was held out to hope for hia ultimate 
recovery. The poor boy, however, was not destiaed 
to pine away the victim of protracted Buffering'. His 
disease made rapid progress, and he was soon so 
much an invalid, as to be compelled to keep his bed; 
and then his mother felt doubly thankful that sbe 
had removed him from the close and dismal aparl- 
tnents which they first occupied ; for now they could 
look out upon the blue sky, and see the brightness 
of the morning sun upon the branches of a willow J 
and a laburaum, v(\i!\(;\i ^ei) ^K&■A&^iM;^s'*liado^v;,^ 
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where Alice had her little garden of mignionette in a. 
narrow box, containing all her property in the wide 
realni of mother earth. 

It was on the first day of September, that eventful 
day when the heart of the aportsmaa bounds with 
delight, as he gathers up his forces, and seta off with 
" slaughtering gun ;" himself and his dogs uniting 
upon one common level, for one purpose, and with 
one feeling, to disturb the stillness of the deserted 
harvest fields, taint the pure air of a fine autumnal 
morning, and break in upon the peace of the most 
harmless and unprotected of earth's creatures : it 
was on this day that Alice Bland aat at the window 
of her quiet chamber, sometimes looking out upon 
the yellow leavea fluttering for a moment in the buoy- 
ant air, and then settling amongst their withered 
companions upon the hosom of that common parent, 
who offers a last refuge to the fallen, the faded, and 
the forlorn ; and then turning her anxious gaze upon 
him of whom the autumn leaves were but too true 
an emblem. 

He had been sleeping for some hours, and when 
he awoke, he asked his mother to come nearer. " Sit 
down beside me," said he, " upon my bed, and let 
me hold your hand. Dear mother, I have been 
thinking, that when 1 am ^ne, you will be left en- 
tirely alone," 

Alice turned away her face, but she was able to 
answer with a clear voice, " There is no lonelinesB, 
my child, where God is." 
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** I know it, mother ; I know that God is every- 
where, and that he will not turn away from those who 
call upon his name; but there are times when we 
cling to a kind hand, and listen to a voice that is 
sweeter than music, and feel that we cannot bear to 
be alone. Who will meet you at the door when you 
come home ? who will pray with you at night ? and 
oh ! my mother, when you are ill, or in sorrow, who 
will sit beside your bed, and watch you so tenderly as 
you are watching me ?" 

" My child," replied his mother, " we must not 
venture upon these minute enquiries, into what we 
are capable or not capable of enduring. Who could 
love as I have loved, and bear to lose what I must 
lose, if, when the account was closed, each individual 
item of the great sum of affection should be counted 
over, and its weight and value estimated after it was 
gone for ever. It is for those who suffer, and feel 
their own weakness, to endeavour so to journey 
along the pilgrimage of life, that their steps may 
neither be impeded by the stones and stumbling- 
blocks that lie scattered in their path ; nor led astray 
by the flowers that grow by the way-side : and in 
order to do this, it is necessary to keep our eyes 
fixed stedfastly upon the star of promise, the only 
star that is never lost in clouds. Wounded and 
broken as I am, and lonely as I shall soon be, my 
heart is yet supported by faith ; not the presump- 
tuous faith that a miracle will be wrought in my fa- 
vour; that I shall be pie^eiv^d. ito\£L sickness and 
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sorrow, or that celestial spiriu will be sent down to 
smooth my dying pillow ; but the humble faith that 
he, in whom I put my trust, ■will so temper the feel- 
ings of my soul, that while I endure the common lot 
of humanity, I shall not feel, as 1 have done, such 
entire dependauce upon the sweet sympathies of kin- 
dred minds ; but that, when I come to the last hours 
of my solitary life, I shall be supported above all 
weak longings, even for ihy care and kindness, my 
beloved child ; and sustained by the undying hope 
of entering into thai realm of happiness, where I 
trust thy fatlier is, and where thou wilt soon be." 

" You ate right, mother," replied her son ; " we 
will talk of these things no more. God is all-sufii- 
cient ;" and then he lifted up his hands, and his 
weak voice, and prayed earnestly that his mother 
might be made the peculiar care of her Almighty 
Father; that her earthly trials might not be long, 
and that they might soon meet, where there should 
be no more tears, and no more separation. 

Three days after this conversation took place, 
Alice Bland was sitting, at the same hour, in the 
same chamber, and beside the same bed, on which a 
long extended figure lay, in the stillness of everlast- 
ing repose. The sweet calm of unbroken serenity 
was upon his features, and his white hands were 
stretched out in motionless and marble coldness by 
his side — his hands, on which the mother's eyes 
were fixed ; for oh ! how well could she remember 
the many days and nights, wWa flcioiit 'i«\'eas„"«'*i^:^ 
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and pliant, and gentle, in their infantine tenderness, 
had played upon her cheek ; how distinctly could 
she recall each varying expression of that fair coun- 
tenance, as of a book, eveiy line of which was en- 
graven upon her heart, in characters indelible and 
clear, though the original page was sealed for ever. 

But let not rude and unhallowed fingers attempt 
to lift the veil that is drawn over the sacred altar of 
a mother's love. This venerated shrine offers no 
wonderful exhibition to the gaze of the curious ob- 
server; but here, as to the altars of old, the weary, 
and the wounded, fly from the arrows of persecu- 
tion for safety and protection. Here the tears of 
the penitent may flow in peace ; here the frailties 
upon which the world would trample in disdain, may 
find a cloak ; and here, the erring wanderer, tvbo has 
made shipwreck of his hopes, may return to the wel- 
come of a home. 

Alice had no assistant in the work of preparation. 
All day she occupied that silent chamber, with the 
feeling of one who stands upon a small and solitary 
island, in the midst of the wide ocean, and will not 
step into his frail boat before the hour appointed for 
him to launch forth alone upon the boundless ex- 
panse of friendless and inhospitable waters. And 
when the night came, she had no weak fears, nor 
fantastic visions of wandering spirits ; but drew closer 
in the darkness to the bed-side, until weajied na- 
ture sank under the long vigil, and sleep drew around 
Jier the curtain of torgeV^iAuess,. 
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It was but for a few brief days and nights that 
Alice could be pernutted to sit and ^aze upon her 
last earthly treasure; and oh ! how solemn was the 
dawn of each succeeding morning as it rose upon the 
living and the dead ! How silently the still evening 
closed around ! Yet in that sweet hour, when the 
husbandman returns frotn the field of labour, when 
the cattle are driven down from the hilU, and the 
sheep are gathered into the fold ; when the weary 
bird flies back to the woods, and covers her nestlings 
nitli her brooding wings ; when the mother smoothes 
the pillow of her child, and presses on its rosy cheek 
her farewell kiss; when all the softening influences 
of domestic peace and home affection are drawn 
around the heart ; — even in that sweet hour, Alice 
uttered no lamentation, and the tears that chased each 
other down her cheeks, were not tears of repining ; 
for she had not been one of those who leave the 
commencement of the great and important work until 
the time when there is urgent need for its full and 
entire completion ; who enter the vineyard to feast 
upon the grapes, having never pruned the vines ; 
who go forth into the harvest-field to reap, having 
never sown the precious seed. In the spring time 
of her life, in the morning of her days, she had dili- 
gently sought the true fountain ; and now, when 
every other draught was turned to bitterness, she 
found and felt the eflScacy of the waters of everlast- 
ing life. 

A second time Alice Bland atood a4«Bj«sA'Bi- 
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Triary motirner by the side of the closing grave. Over 
her pale features was spread the calmness of resig- 
nation ; and none of the surrounding throng of look- 
era on knew, or cared to know, with what feelings 
she turned away, when the last solemn rites were 
over, from that Utile churchyard — not the noisy 
space of ground allotted to the burial of the dead, 
which her son had so often spoken of with disgust 
and horror ; but a quiet resting-place, one they bad 
fixed upon together during their last walk into the 
country. Here she had stood beside the grave, not 
only the chief, but the sole mourner; and here 
she left with her buried treasure all the hopes 
and the affections which bound her to this troubled 
life. 

From this now sacred spot of earth, Alice returned 
to her home. — Home ! what is home ? Surely there' 
must be something more than a hired tenement 
to constitute a home; but Alice had in this wide 
world nothing more. Happy — happy is it for those 
who feel that their home is " an habitation not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens !" 

The Christian character is almost universally de- 
scribed as one which is, and must be, at variance 
with what is commonly denominated the world; 
consequently, the Christian church is called the 
church militant, and the Christian himself is ofteu 
spoken of as one who is compelled to fight the good 
fight. All the good lessons which we learn from our 
infancy, our observa^ionmu^ufca-wciAivasEpsietali 
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ibe experience of every day, and the precepts of the 
holy scriptures, combine to leach us that the ut- 
most stretch of faith, and perseverance, and watch- 
fulness, and zeal, are necessary to protect us against 
the mastery of evil passions within, and the tempta- 
tions of the world without. It is, however, gra- 
ciously permitted to us, in almost every situation in 
life, to enjoy the consolation of human help ; to have 
some star or stars in our own low sphere to light us 
on our way ; some kind voice to cheer us on our 
pilgrimage ; some home of welcome in the hearts we 
love, where the wounded may fly for healing, and 
the weary for repose. 

How thankful, then, ought we to be for this min- 
gling of earthly affections with heavenly ; this light- 
ening of the task of duty : this sweetening of the 
cup of self-denial ! and how deep, how sincere, 
should be our pity for those unto whom this merci- 
ful dispensation is not extended, unto whom it is 
decreed, by the wisdom that erreth not, that they 
shall journey through the wilderness alone ; unto 
whom the sentence has gone forth, " Behold ! I will 
take away the desire of thine eyes as with a stroke ! 

In this situation the Christian is most severely 
tried ; for here no earthly encouragement is held out, 
and whatever is done must be done purely for the 
love of God, for the pleasure of obeying his law, and 
walking in his ways. 

In order more fully to illustrate the nature of true 
resignation, and more cleiirly to exeia^^'j ■^'oas- 



ought to be the state of the human miad under tlu'i 
trial, it will be necessary to trace the progress of the 
humble individual whose character has been here de- 
scribed, one Blep farther on her path of patience and 
fortitude. For this purpose let us look in upon the 
childless widow in her solitude. Let us imagine b« 
oQ the day following that of the funeral, solitary, bui 
not inactive ; foi Alice busied herself with examin- 
ing each article of the personal property which het 
son had left ; and though her eyes were sometimes 
so dimmed nith tears that she could hardly read the 
different labels he had placed upon all his school 
prizes, and his memorials of affection and early com- 
panionship, she still went on, leaving out whatevs 
she thought might be more valuable to others than 
to herself: though it was a hard thing to part eroii 
with his wardrobe, now that she was so desolate an 
forlorn. This duty, moreover, was faithfully goi 
through, and Alice sat down to spend the evening; 
done ; — alone, and without employment : for wha 
she laid down her bible, and would have taken up he 
work, the thought that she had now no longer an; 
one to work for, seemed to paralyze her fingers, as 
throw a chain of icy coldness upon every effort tt 
rouse herself for active exerlion. 

It was not long, however, that Alice permitted hi 
spirit to sink under the pressure of unmitigated ai 
fliction. " It is the will of my heavenly Father,f 
said she, " that I should bear my burden alone; 
and with hia help I "flii\ ti.q\. ^iwi.'oi'^ ^i:*, wa^ ; 



must yet be some field of usefulness open for me, or 
my soul would be required of me. I will still labour 
in his vineyard, though my strength should be as 
that of the bruised reed ; I will still worship at his 
altar, though my only offering should be a broken 

With such feelings, strengthened into resolution 
by earnest and continual prayer, Alice set about to 
prepare for a change in her occupations and her place 
of abode. Having heard that a mistress was wanted 
for an infant school in a distant part of the country, 
she offered her services, and was appointed as a de- 
cent, useful looking woman, by those who thought 
they were conferring upon her a favour. 

Here let us observe how little is known by those 
who flatter themselves they are dispensing favours — 
how very little is known of the misery which the 
necessity of being the object of them, sometimes in- 
flicts upon the receiver : thus we complain of ingra- 
titude, because our bounties are not seized with avi- 
dity, and acknowledged with delight ; when in reality 
each act of beneficence, upon which we pride our- 
selves, has been gall and bitterness to those who 
were compelled by circumstances to accept it. 

Alice had no natural inclination for the situation, 
nor for the line of life which she had chosen, and 
would rather have shrunk away from the arduous 
task which she had imposed upon herself; but it 
seemed more desirable to her to enter at once upon 
the field of active and imperative dutieB,tiva.o,to\sKS'i. 
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her iDclination time to wander, and make its own 
selection amongst those which were tnerel; optional. 
She, therefore, took her place amongst the little 
throng, and went diligently and faithfully through 
the whole process of instruction ; while visitors 
flocked i[i to see, and ladies made their commenU, 
and the wonders and praises of the new establish- 
ment spread far and wide. 

It was no difficult thing to discover that Alice wbj 
a trusty servant, and, as such, she was valued and 
approved : but no one knew what her heart had suf- 
fered, or was then suffering ; nor why, when the 
school was closing, she would often single out a little 
dark-haired boy, whose pale complexion and soft 
shadowy eyelashes gave him an air of melancholy 
and languor, and often, walking home with him U 
his mother's door, would stand there until she saw 
him comfortably seated at his own fireside, and thea 
turn away to take a long solitary ramble by the sea- 
Yet the character of Alice Blaud was not one that 
was capable of remaining long unknown. Thou^ 
unobtrusive in her chanties, and limited m her 
she was so unbounded in her desire to be useful, that 
neither time nor opportunity seemed wanting ; and 
it was a common reply witii her, to the apologies of 
those who feared they might be making too great a 
claim upon her kindness, " Don't think of that. 
1 am a lone woman, I have no ties at home, and 
therefore 1 ainlViemoie&t,\n^«itNSK.es&\K.VfloifaerB. 
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To him who has given me health and strength, and 
a few kind feelings, I have to render an account ; 
and blessed be his holy name, I am supported 
through every day by the consolations of his love. 
I am a weak instrument it is true ; but then there is 
the more need that I should diligently watch, and 
earnestly embrace every opportunity of oflPering my 
mite. It is not the magnitude of our good actions 
by which w^e hope to be saved ; it is the feelings from 
which they arise, and the spirit in which they are 
performed, that are the tests of obedience." 

In this spirit, the spirit of Christian love, the poor 
widow persevered in the path of duty. Filled with 
this spirit, she laid aside all weak lamentations and 
fruitless repinings. Encouraged by this spirit, she 
kept perpetually in view the blessed goal, where she 
already beheld, in imagination, the souls of her de- 
parted, robed in white. Supported by this spirit, 
she became a prop to the feeble, and a comfort to 
the needy. Inspired by this spirit, she journeyed 
patiently along the pilgrimage of life, and was 
enabled, at the end, to lay down the burden of the 
flesh, rejoicing with the gladness of the captive who 
leaves his prison-house. 
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Yesi he deserres to find himself deceived. 
Who BeekB a heart in the unthinking man. 
Like shadows on a stream the forms of life 
Impress their characters on the smooth forehead, 
Nought sinks into the bosom's silent depth ; 
Quick sensibility of pain and pleasure 
Moves the light fluids lightly ; but no soul 
Warmeth the inner frame. 

Wallbnstbin. 
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It is a common and popular plan, in writing what is 
called an autobiography, to account in some plausi- 
ble manner for the way in which the pretended manu- 
script has fallen into the author's hands. On the 
present occasion, however, the picture that is pre- 
sented to the public, offers so little either of the ex- 
traordinary or the marvellous, that it appears quite 
unnecessary to introduce it under any other character 
than that of a confidential communication from one 
lady to another. 



Painful as it may be to bequeath to posterity a 
record of our own errors, the heart that is deeply 

* The writer of this story would be sony to draw upon herself 
the suspicion of having placed a worthless individual in the situa- 
tion of a Clergyman of the Church of England, for the purpose of 
throwing an air of disrespect over that particular religious body. 
With creeds she holds no controversy, •> for parties professes no 
preference. Her apology must be, that in painting from private 
life, she has delineated no traits of character which she has not 
seen, nor delinquency of conduct with which she has not been 
acquainted. 
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iuteiestcd in the well-beicg of society, will think the 
instruction of even one of the rising generatioR cheaply 
purchased by its own exposure. 

To you, the friend of my early years, I submit this 
tDanuscript, with strict injunctioos to keep it secret 
until I and mine shall have ceased to suffer the ago- 
nies of wounded feeling. You may not outlive us, 
or if you should, your judgment is now too mature, 
and your walk in life has ever been loo circumspect 
for you to reap any advantage from my experience. 
But you have daughters ; and may they read with 
charity, and wisely profit by the history which I am 
about to give, of that most lamentable of all calami- 
ties — most irreparable of all misfortunes, — an "ill 
assorted marriage." 

You who have shared in the pleasures and pursuits 
of my youth, are aware that my life was unmarked by 
any incident of sufficient interest to strike the atten- 
tion of an impartial reader; notwithstanding I was 
distinguished for tny quickness at school, and re- 
garded as a prodigy of genius at home. Early de- 
prived of the blessing of maternal care, and left at 
the age of sixteen to the unrestrained indulgence of 
my own tastes and caprices, I set about with the most 
voracious appetite, to feast upon that species of litera-' 
ture that was most in unison with a sensitive and , 
undisciplined mind, and most conducive to the growth 
of that morbid melancholy which has followed me: 
through life ; restraining the aspirations of hope,. 
weio^hing down && e'ttei^ves o( tesQluition, and damp ■ 
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ing the feeble fire of a lukewarm faith. In the spring- 
time of life, when the heart is most capable of enjoy- 
ment, I was consequently wretched. I was told re- 
proachfully, that it was the absence of rcligioti which 
made me so, and I began to " believe and tremble," 

In my father's house we had no religious exercises. 
The gay and the worldly-minded sought our society, 
and with these I was constantly associated ; until I 
felt like a being who is carried away against bis in- 
clination by the mere press of a crowd, with which he 
Iiolds neither sympathy nor common feeling. 

Amongst those who frequently sat at my father's 
table, was n young man of excellent disposition, 
whose light and easy manners won upon us all, and 
made him friends, for the moment, with every de- 
scription of character that happened to be brought in 
contact with his own. He was undei^ing the pro- 
cess of preparation for the church, though stil! but a 
boy, when we first met ; but he had read poetry, and 
been taught at high schools, and flirted with a young 
widow; and just for present pastime was very much 
at my service, either as a butt, a lover, or a convert. 
As a butt, I first tried him, and found him the liveliest, 
wittiest, and best-tempered cre'ature in the world ; as 
a lover, I did not allow myself to ask what he might 
be; but as a convert, — 1 triumphed in the thought. 
Here was a field for my energies lo work in. His 
good heart, — Uis habits of dissipation, — his deference 
for, and evidently growing attachment to myself, — 
what vain woman, building her eternal hoije* wsys^ 
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ihe frail reeds of ftelf-rigliteousneas, coiild n 
temptalion like thUT It was loo much for me 

For some time I was made happy iu the coofidpnce 
that 1 should obtain llie reward of having saved i 
" soul from sin;" for my promising proteg^, though 
led away by gay compatiions, always came back to 
me in his hours of peuitecce ; and a hopeful and in* 
terestiog charge I had ; until the hope, if not the 
interest, was somewhat nbated, by tny young friend 
proposing himself to me as my future husband. 

I own I was at first a good deal surprised, thai he 
who had always acknowledged such an immense in 
feriority on moral and religious grounds, should noV 
esteem himself a fitting helpmate for me in the pil- 
grimage of life: but, forgiving the presumption oftha 
boy in the flattery of the woman, I gently declined 
his proposals, pitied him, spoke of friendsbip, called 
myself his sister, and the thing went on as sudi 
things usually do. 

Ail this while, however, my heart was ill at € 
I felt like one who goes into the field of battle, bearing 
the banner of his cause, without having learned M 
defend it. If we build our religion upon a fain 
foundation, we make but a sorry edifice. Mine f 
a temple in which 1 found neither shelter nor repose^' 
but rather a fantastic fabric, whose dizzy pinnadei 
threatened to fall and crush me in their ruins, lliaa 
my days passed on. If 1 began to converse on reli- 
gion, I often concluded by listening to love; 
night invaiiaUy foand me Ya\\!M&,s(eBiY, and on«- 
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tisfied. My pupil, too, began to exhibit points of 
character, of which I had not hefore suspected him. 
There was a degree of wounded pride with which he 
listened to my repeated refusals to become his wife, 
that frequently urged him on to the manly revenge of 
determined iuebriatiou; while many of my euemics, 
and some of my friends, wondered at, and blamed me 
for my intimacy with a being so unrestrained and 
desperate. Still it was no easy thing to break en- 
tirely asunder the chain which linked us together, 
for all his best hopes both for this world and the nest 
seemed bound up with me ; and I had the vanity to 
believe, that in casting him off, I should most pro- 
bably consign him to everlasting perdition. 

Surrounded by dangers and quicksands on every 
hand, it never once occurred to me that I was pursu- 
ing a wrong course: but still I determined to struggle 
through, though I felt myself plunging deeper and 
deeper at every fruitless attempt ; and when time and 
experience brought me to my senses, it was too late 
to extricate myself from the difficulties in which I 
was involved. In this manner years passed away. — 
My lover was confirmed in his habits of dissipi 
and my friends had some of them become enemies, 
loud in their declamations against me, though I ob- 
served, that whenever they had an opportunity of «■ 
ceiving his attentions, they were disposed to be 
thing but uncharitable towards bim. 

Disappointed in all my hopes, and hemmed iu by 
difficulties, I endeavoured lo seeV.^^onv'&k^ti^'i^^^ 
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source, that help which I ought to haye solicited U 
an earlier stage of my blind and foolish career. I 
believe I was sincere; but. if I recollect righl, I 
prayed more earnestly that I might be exUicated iron 
my present perplexities, than assisted to bead dom 
my spirit in meekness and resigaation, to the triali 
and troubles which followed as aatuml and inerilabie 
consequences of the course I had chosen for myself. 
You remember the tale of my being likely to m»m 
a gentleman at that time residing abroad. ItDcco- 
pied a good deal of our thoughts and feelings; bit 
neither you nor any other of my friends knew tit 
reasons which induced me to consent to such a step. 
As regards the individual, he did not interest m 
deeply, only as he was connected with my hopes of 
emancipation from the thraldom of evil, I believed, 
and still believe him to be an amiable character ; but 
there were circumstances connected witli our separa- 
tion which did not reflect much credit on his now. 
My friends, consequently, congratulated me, and said, 
I had had an escape ; while others laughed and mA, 
I had had a disappointment. I tried to bear it with 
an air of philosophy, but all my efforts were i 
As regards the man, the case was comparatively 
ther aggravated nor cruel, for such things occai 
every day ; but from a Christian friend — from i 
in whose society I had hoped to find benefit and 
struction, I felt the blow, and almost fancied that 
my God had forsaken me. I had been buoyed up 
with the prospect o( a.W'^^'^ wai\as.\in^ sxraon with 
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•one who would be willing and able to direct my sleps 
■ Slight, with what he persuaded me was a call to se- 
s and imperative duties, away from the tempta- 
tions which had long beset my path ; but now, my 
spirit was smitten down and prostrate m the midst of 
its own desolation. 

I know not how it is, but there are times when 
affection wins upon us with tenfold power. I had 
been willing to leave my home connections, almost 
entirely for the sake of escaping from all association 
with him whose destiny seemed to be mysteriously 
linked with my own ; but he bore the alteration in 
my ptospects so nobly, and then, when he found rae 
left behind and Delected, came forward so gene- 
rously with the same ofier of faithful and unalterable 
attachment which I had so often rejected, that while 
my spirit writhed under the recent smart, while I 
fancied myself shut out from all help, either human 
or divine, I was the more reckless what I sacrificed 
for the sake of helping others, and in an evil hour I 
promised to become his wife. 

Never shall I forget that day. It was in the monlh 
of December, A slight sprinkling of half-melted 
snow lay on the ground. A shrewd friend was stay- 
ing with me, whose quick eye seemed to pierce into 
the secret recesses of my heart. " All things per- 
taining " to that time are written upon my memory, 
with a depth and distinctness not to be described ; 
for such w&s the agony to which my feelings were 
wrought, that I almost wondered bow »)mi twrosssa. 






|1m)« vfaOH I !(■■» to be a Acv heaitx despbag 
«e. Had ike; ^nkn Aedj, I codd ban bonM it 
better : for tbea tboR wgnU ham been kmiH^ 
like a rapiu » tbev RlBMie] bm fioa thicHBtt 
but pcffecd J iMcU^Uc Idod of nptmc^ tfae hMi 
baa BO imemk of icfirf; aiMl 1 tcfoioed at tbe aw- 
ing of thai da;, after altkb I ihoald be able to nn 
to uy conKieoce, "tbe Rnlacoa is now pasMd," 
I b>*e BO longer tfae powei to return. It came U 
lait ; and I Kt off with mj yoang hnsband to spcad 
the booey-moon amongrt the lakes and moantaini fi 
Comberiaiid. 

After delibent^y taking what we firmly believe to 
be a wrong step, «e not Dufrequently eodeavout to 
cunfole ourselves, and to quiet the whisperings of 
•df-reproicfa, by doing double duty immediately afler- 
wardi; and, in this way, I diligently set about to 
work that tefonnation in my husband's heart and 
character, which I had promised myself should be the 
hjp[)y termination of my Christian labours. 

For a short time every thing went on pleasantly 
euougih, for we had no one to interrupt our gravity; 
his mind seemed wilhngty to take the tone of mine i 
and it was not d'lKcuVi uxuW v&<^ ^\\^<uas>XKxi!£«& to 
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draw forth even from him, the often repeated quola- 
tiou about looking 



Q Natl 



euplo 



re's God." 



The first sabbath that we Epeat was at a small 
towa on the backs of one of the most picturesque 
lakes iu this delightful country ; and here, thought I, 
we shall be able to acknowledge the sweet iaHucnce 
of peace, to enjoy communion with our own and 
each other's hearts, aod to worship in the house of 
God together. 

Perhaps I need not own to you that the prospect 
of being the wife of a clergyman, was the most 
powerful reason for my consenting to become Mrs. 
Henry Wilton ; and the gravity and apparent atten- 
tion with which I now saw my husband conduct him- 
selfduring the service was a great solace 10 my heart, 
1 had always considered that his high office would 
impose a wholesome restraint upon him, and that the 
respect he was accustomed to evince for the observ- 
ances of religion, would draw him away from all evil 
communications, Alas ! 1 had never reflected, per- 
haps I had never observed, how frail, and worse than 
frail, are all outward observances, when the thoughts 
and feelings of an unsubdued nature are rioting 
within. 

On our return from church we were met by a 
young man of no very promising aspect, who saluted 
my husband with the familiarity of a college-ac- 
quaintance, and I had the moi:ti&ca.\.\Qa alV^w-w-f"^ 



I 
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cordial invitation for him to dine wiUi U8, as cordiallj 
accepted. Nay. he was even kind enough (o joio m 
in our ramble by the side of the lake, and when «e 
called Tor a boat he very readily stepped in, and kh 
down beside us. It was not difficult to assign t 
character to my new aciiuaintance, a character niore 
frequently found than admired ; for although college 
ilang was the only medium through which he con- 
descended to convey his ideas, I understood enoogh, 
aod more than enough, even Trom what was to mt 
an nnknown tongue. He waa the son of a Londra 
(ilk mercer, and bore about wiUi him the certificate 
of his pedigree so clearly stamped upon hia courle- 
tenance, that you could scarcely look at him without 
picturing his father, the keen tradesman, glancing 
over bis ledger, and his aunts and cousins runoing 
about from house to house, and from neighbour to 
neighbour, collecting receipts for sweet cakes, gravies, 
and home made-wines. Not but that 
" A man's a man for a.' that." 
But the descendant of this noble house endeavoured 
to distinguish himself by talking about the oi iroWoi,' 
and swearing at waiters, and looking big at inns, for 

■ For SD ualeatned writer to malte use of a Greek word, may 
well be thought a piece of onp^cdonable presumption ; bnt surely 
the same apology may be repeated — that of painling froni privBte 
life — fioin the number of young men in the middle classes of 
KxHety, who lliink that a college education entitles Ihem to make 
nse of ihit expression to distinguish themselves frorn the cDnimim 
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he was evidently unacquainted with any other kind 
of greatness. At such a time, and in sucli a place, I 
could scarcely have been brought into contact with a 
being more repulsive to me, and what made his so- 
ciety infinitely more intolerable was, to see my hus- 
band completely led out of his better self, sharing 
in tlie vulgar volubility of this heartless, mindless, 
mockery of a man. 

Relieved by anything which brought a change, 1 
was glad to return to the inn, and here, while the 
pleasures of tlio table were p 
pelled to listen to often-n 
encomiums on my husband's good taste, interrupted 
only by the good taste of the viands, and the differ- 
ent wines in which they both appeared deeply in- 
terested. In fact they were dining so much to their 
mutual satisfaction, that 1 felt no scruple in making 
my exit at a very early period of the entertainment, 
informing my husband as 1 passed him, that 1 should 
spend the evening upon the water. 

" Take care of yourself," said he, with many of 
those endearing expressions which people are wont 
to use when their hearts are not entirely with you, 
" and we will join you in the couraeof half an hour." 

There are few things that make a plain man look 
plainer than an expression about the face which re- 
minds you of dinner and wine, and when I turned 
away from the door of the apartment, but more es- 
pecially when on passing it again, I heard peals of 
laughter from within, I could not bel^ ■fl'a'tiva'i, ■^•Sa, 
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a i\^\i, that it was possible to love ray busbud 
better. i 

The book which I selected for the companioii a 
my rambles, was Milton's Paradise Lost, aa& a 
these dehghtful pages 1 lost myself for a while, cu* 
ried away, as it were, from the realities of earth, upU 
a higher sphere of intellMtual and pure enjoyroeni, 
From some inexplicable cause, however, as if iIk 
chain of imagination had snapped asunder, I sud- 
denly awoke to the full consciousness of my own situ- 
ation. Above me was an almost cloudless sky, with 
the sua gradually declining towards his golden couch. 
far in the west. Around me was the magnificence of 
nature; the summits of the mounteios bathed is 
radiance ; and nearer, the woods, and islands, and 
grassy slopes, clothed with summer's richest drapery; 
while all were reflected in the glassy mirror of the 
peaceful water, over which I was silently gliding; 
and in the midst of this region of repose and loreli- 
ness, what was I ? 

Aa a bein^ created for immortality, and endued 
with feelings, and powers, and capabilities of a high 
and intellectual nature, I dared not contemplate the 
yoke to which I had just submitted myself ; and as a 
Christian, accountable to an unerring and Almighty 
Judge, the thought was still more dreadful. Des- 
picable and disgusting pictures of the future presented 
themselves to my mind : degrading associations, low 
thoughts, and gloomy forebodings fell upon me with 
a deadly weight ; until with the, fel«\^ that theif 
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were rapidly becoraiDg more than I could bear, and 
glad of any thing that might divert me from myself, 
I told the boatman to row me back to the shore, 
almost unconscious of what I either said oc did. 

Here I was not met, as I bad anticipated, and I 
sauntered on, solitary, and musing, not unfrequently 
stopping to admire the flowety gardens, and the 
pretty cottages wreathed all over with garlands of 
beauty. The acent of ionuraerable roses, the fresh- 
ness of the air, the exercise, the sight of happy and 
healthy faces, and the many social groups gathered 
together in the fond enjoyment of a day of rest, 
brought me back to something like a sense of plea- 
sure ; and 1 returned to the inn just as the afternoon 
was waning into evening, quite disposed to make the 
best of every thing. 

With this determination I opened the door of the 
dining-room, not doubting but I should find my hus- 
band overjoyed at ray return. 

May I ask you, my fiiend, if you have ever gone 
suddenly from the pure atmosphere of a summer's 
day, from the fanning of the breezes that play over 
the lake, and sport with the spray of the waterfall, 
and dance upon the tops of the mountains, and sleep 
in the valleys amongst bowers of rose-leaves ; have 
you ever gone suddenly from the freshness of such 
enjoyment, into a dining-room that has not been 
opened for three hours after dinner ? Now this was 
exactly what I did on tlie afternoon of a Sabbath 
day, after sailing on the lake, and reading IVIiltdo.. 
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And there sat my hutbond with a flosbed and diay 
look—not certainly intoxicated — he would have 
been horror-struck at the thought, but with all thai 
waa mcist jrfoss and despicable la his nature Uid 
bare upon hia brow. Not iaioxicated certainly ; bot 
just so much deranged by the lowest kind of eicite- 
ment, thai he had almost entirely lost his self-posses- 
■ion, and that lively tact with which he could some- 
times play off on assumed part ; and thus, when be 
declared that he had been ten times down to tbe 
water to look for me, he betrayed himself by a know- 
ing wink at his companion, which »ceiiied to saj, 
" This is the way to manage a wife." 

Long and intimate association with evil has some- 
what seared my natural feelings to that quick sense 
of transgression on tbe part of others, which 1 once 
had, yet not so entirely but that I have a vivid recol- 
cction of the intense agony I suffered from the repe- 
tilioQ of this falsehood, trifling as it was in every 
respect, except that of its own base nature. 

Of all Iliat comes across our path in the rough and 
varied journey of life, there can be nothing' more 
deadly and dissevering to the social affuctions which 
bind us to each other, than the first falsehood, 
When the trusting and unpractised youtli goes forth 
into the world, fresh from the shelter of the paternal 
home, and strong in the early instilled principles of 
truth, perhaps he is consigned to the oversight, and 
protection of the avaricious, or the worldly-minded, 
and here he learns for the fiial time — learns with horror 
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and [iismay, that in order to maintain what is called 
a. respectable standing in society, to combat with tiie 
difficulties, the corapetitious, and the tricks of trade, 
to obtain " that bread which perisheth," it is thought 
necessary by mankind in general, to deceive, evade, 
and circumvent, and too frequently to sacrifice en- 
tirely the fair principles of honest dealing. Let me 
ask, whether, after such daily contemplation of the 
lowest prostration of the human soul, he would not 
at times be willing to give all his acquired possessions 
to be able to return to the innocence of his early 
years, and to feel again the confidence with which he 
could once sit down and look around him in simpli- 
city and peace, before his ear was startled by the 
first falsehood ? 

It is not so much the direct character of a lie to 
which I am now alluding, though hateful, and vile, 

I itself; it Js its direful consequences, felt 
not only in the inner chambers, the se- 

s of the heart, but on through all the 
chain of human fellowship, to the extremest bounda- 
ries which separate man from the brute creation. 
Nor is the first falsehood a stain that can be soon 
wiped off; an error that can be easily redeemed. 
The best atonement we can make to each other, is a 
free acknowledgment of our transgression ; but even 
after this, we see, and feel that we are " fallen from 
our high estate,'' from the safe ground which we oc- 
cupied in the affections of those around us. 
Can the wife ever ask counsel again of the husband 
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of her choice, arter she has detected bim in the firS 
falsehood ? Can tbe husband ever loot agaio vith 
perfect Batisfaction upon the countenance of his nife, 
alter the first falseliood has polluted her lips } Alas', 
no ! A barrier has been broken down, and the 
waves of sin and sorrow roll in upon their paradise of 
domeaLic enjoyment. 

When the mother looks into the face of her child, 
and sees there, instead of the sweet open confidence 
of truth, the bright eye cast down wttU shame, and 
tbe rosy lip trembling beneath its burden of decdt, 
her heart faints ffithin her, as she beholds for the fint 
time " the trail of the serpent" amidst the lovelines 
of her own Eden. And oh 1 if she to whom belongs 
this holy name, could even dare to violate by false- 
hood the sanctity of het high title, I could almost 
think, that not oiily the besom of destruction would 
sweep away the happy circle from her hearth, but 
that her guardian angel, thenceforth abandoning hit 
trust, would bear the melancholy tidings up to tbe 
highesi heaven, where the cherubs that wing iheit 
happy flight around the throne, would veil their face* 
and weep. 

But to return to my story. I need hardly say 
that after the scene I liave described, I had little sa- 
tisfaction in rambling; through the delightful country 
in which I had promised myself so much enjoyment ; 
for it was easy to see that my liusband was not 
exactly in his element, and that his heart went not 
along with me in my admiration of the beauties of 
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natiirej whether simple or aubUme ; we therefore cut 
short our sentimental tour, and turned our course to- 
wards our future home, where, from the anxiety which 
he evinced to enter upon his pastoral duties, I felt 
confident I should see his character exhibited in a 
more favourable point of view, I did not then know 
that the opportunity of displaying a bombastic sort 
of eloquence upon which he prided himself, was the 
grand charm which these duties possessed ; and that 
the soundness and safety of a favourite hunter, upon 
which he had made some tremendous bets, were of 
more importance to him than the study of cloud- 
capped mountains, silvery lakes, rich verdant woods, 
and foaming waterfalls. 

The home upon which I entered had every thing 
in its appearance both within and without, to invite 
a weary spirit to repose; and 1 sat down, well pleased 
to be the mistress of a parsonage bouse. My hus- 
band, naturally kind-hearted, was delighted with my 
evident satisfaction, and in this frame of mind he 
readily agreed to a variety of rules, and stipulations, 
which I proposed to him for the future regulation of 
our domestic economy. Amongst these, I insisted 
upon our never visiting or receiving visitors on a Sa- 
turday ; for in a situation high and important as his, 
I thought it necessary to have that day exclusively 
devoted to preparation for the Sabbath ; and as 
all his occupations were painfully prolonged by in- 
dolence and procrastination, I found it difficult 
enough, even with my assistance, to accomplish the 
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concoction of a sennon on the following day. I[ 
was completed however, ^mmatically arranged and 
put togetlur, (for I cannot say that we composed it) 
by one o'clock on Sunday morning, aud at half-past 
nine my husband crept down stairs in his slippers to 
a cold breakfast, which had been waiting for him 
more than an hour. His rings, his dress, were scrn- 
pulously selected and arranged, and his white baad» 
lay smooth under his chin ; but there was no smooth- 
ness on his brow, for he knew and felt that be was 
too late, and that every one was thinking him so ; a 
feeling well calculated to ruffle tlie countenance, u 
well as the temper, prompting to a childish peevish- 
ness and petty revenge upon shoe-strings, hot coifee, 
grooms, horses, and wives. Of course we had no 
time for family prayer, a duty which we had decided 
the day before should never be interfered with by any 
other consideration. Nor indeed could I have well 
endured such a mockery in my lord aiid master's 
present stale of miud ; so we set off together with a 
spirited well-fed horse, enlivened all the way by rear- 
ing, prancing, driving, and slashing over a dirty high 
road. It was but a short distance to the vill^e 
church, which stood embowered in a beautifully 
wooded valley, but the Rev. Henry Wilton esteemed 
it derogatory to his importance to be seen walking 
over the green fields, through which we might have 
passed by a cool, pleasant, and much shorter way. 

On entering the church, where the congregation 
had already been waiting some time, I observed my 
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husband slacken his pace, and assume an air of ten- 
fold majesty, that was but little in keeping with his 
juvenile appearance, and the jocuDd air, and playful 
which he seemed formed to wear. 



thought I, as he ascended the steps of the pulpit; 
and then, when I tried to turn ray attention to more 
serious things, there came, instead of the ridiculous, 
images that were still more repulsive, and texts of 
scripture presented themselves, burdened with deep 
and poig'nant reproof, such as " They made me 
keeper of the vineyards, but mine own vineyard have 
I not kept ;" so that, although the service was got 
through with tolerably well, I felt that I, at any rale, 
had not been ministered unto, and hoped that others 
had been more favoured. Without having added 
one mite to that peace of mind which I so much 
needed, I turned away from the house of prayer, 
where, for any edification that I had received, there 
might as well have been the " tables of the money 
changers, and them that sold doves." However, it 
was a gratification to my natural vanity, to be the 
well-dressed wife of a clergyman, and I lifted high 
my head, taking care to bend it occasionally with 
graceful condescension to the poor and needy, as I 
passed them by. 

^Vhat a strange compound is our nature ! when 

we do not acknowledge, nay, we hardly feel our own 

x2 
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want of all rational, substantial, and healthy gQppcni, 
so long as we can wear the trappings of g^lnesi, 
and the world does not look in and see the emptinea 
beneath. And yet, we scarcely live through a sia^ 
day, sometimes not through a single hour, withom 
pointing at the abuses, the inconsistencies, the falli- 
bilities, the abominations of that world, from whiti 
we are at the same time concealing our faults, eves 
the most trifling, by every possible subterfuge, aal 
evasion ; sparing neither time nor trouble, cost n« 
comfort, pains nor patience, to accomplish our pui- 
pose. Nor do we ever kneel down in prayer, open 
our bibles, or converse on holy themes, without 
Itnowledging the justice, the purity, and the omni- 
potence of that power, before whose all-seeing eye 
dare deliberately to violate the laws which he hm 
laid down for the merciful governraeDt of his cr* 
tures. 

Amongst the numerous visitors who came on 
early day to pay their compliments to the bride, was 
a Mr, and Mrs. Ormorand, whose appearance and 
manners were well calculated to excite a wish to cul- 
tivate their acquaintance. Mr, Ormorand was • 
gentleman without business, living genteelly upon a 
small income, which, with good management, 
just sufficient to afTord every rational gratificalioi 
to an humble, yet philosophic mind ; and Mrs. Or- 
morand was in ail things a fitting wife for such I 
character. In their society 1 found all that I mosl 
wanted at home, but I soon discovered that my hus- 
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band's natural and undisguised antipathy to intellec- 
tual and scientilic pursuits, in short, to any thing 
that required the least exercise of mind, was very 
likely to become something like hatred of the indi- 
viduals who thus possessed the power of throwing 
him and his small attainments into shade. Not that 
he was altogether ignorant or illiterate. In many of 
the popular works of the day he was well versed, as 
well as in magazines, and reviews belonging to the 
party for which, as a staunch supporter of church 
and slate, he professed a sort of boisterous attach- 
ment. Besides, he had an excellent raemory, and 
could spout pompous passages from plays; often, 
when I wished to talk seriously, going off as Othello, 
upsetting the 'chairs and tables in the thundering 
rant of King Richard, and subsiding into the majes- 
tic madness of old Lear. But this was nothing for 
my private gratification, {still less was it in public,) 
and then, as to the wonders of the animal kingdom, 
the varieties of climate, the study of plants, minerals, 
and fossils, as well as the history of the creation in 
general, he was so thoroughly and blindly ignorant, 
that he had scarcely patience to llstea with common 
civility when such were the subjects of conversation 
in his presence. I had, it is true, observed this 
peculiarity long before I married, but then he had 
such a lively and humorous manner of turning the 
discourse, such a burlesque way of appearing, if pos- 
sipble, more ignorant than he really was, that the 
importance of his deficiencies vaaWp\,'\'tt'Ot\aec&s^- 
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taioment they afforded. But two people cooGncd to 
each other's company, hour after hour, and day afte 
day, grow weary of theit own jokes ; and when this 
amusement was entirely vanished from our fire side, 
I felt a miserable blank which I would gladly haTc 
filled up, as far as I could, by the society of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ormorand. But this unfortunate partiality of 
mine for my literary and intellectual friends, was i 
constant source of strife and contention, not uDfie- 
queiitly terminating in deliberate and deterRuned in- 
ebriety on the part of my husband. Tliey were, besides, 
dissenters, and all dissenters were, in his opinion, low- 
bred people, so that it was almost an act of r«belliun 
whenever 1 sought the comfort of their social circle. 
Here, however, I was accustomed to meet with thai 
enlargement of feeling which extends, in the fellow- 
ship of brotherly love, to all the community of Chnsi, 
that charity which " hopeth all things," that philoso- 
phy which bows before religion, and brings forward 
the treasures of earth, ocean, and air, to magnify the 
glory of their Creator, 

To deprive myself of the ad vantage of such associa- 
an act of greater self-denial than I felt eijtia! 
to; but I paid dearly for my short-lived enjoyment. 

In due time, however, the hunting season came, 
and then my husband had sufficient animal stimulus 
to supply bim with good humour even for the Ormo- 
rands, and we went on peaceably for a while, each 
following the bent of our different inclinations. With 
the hunting seaaow caiae "tfa ■^c^'A wiwiTO'jfKNnsasi^ 
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dinner parties, and drinking ; if not to actual brnta- 
iity, yet tp an excess that was far beyond ray powers 
of toleration. On such occasions 1 was accustomed 
to shitt myself up in my own chamber ; but even here 
my senses were stunned, and my feelings shocked, by 
the shouts and the loud peals of vulgar laughter that 
issued from the dining-room. 

How was it possible, after such days as these, to 
call in the domestics for evening prayer ? and in the 
morning the aspect of things was so little better, that 
in time the custom was laid aside altogether ; and we, 
who stood at the head of a clergyman's household, 
might truly have acknowledged to ourselves, and to 
each other, that we were not in a fit state to engage 
in the duty of family prayer. 

Wounded, weary, and disappointed, I now sought 
the society of the Ormorands more for a sort of fas- 
cination which it possessed, than for any solid satis- 
faction which it afforded ; indeed, had I weighed my 
feelings on returning home, I believe the balance 
would have been on tlie side of misery ; the compa- 
rison was so dreadful, so heart-rending, so utterly 
devoid of all consolation. I had no pursuits; for, 
galled and fretted as I was, and bound up for life 
with a character so uncongenial, the mind loses the 
energy to pursue anything, and stagnates in despair. 
There was but one hope for me. To pull down the 
religion 1 had built up for myself, and erect another 
edifice upon the true foundation ; but this was going 
to the root of the matter in a^a.^ i 
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of, and I still conlioued to recoil from my bittei 
portion, without studying or soliciting the means of 
rendering it more palatable. It seemed to me, ia 
this state of mind, that no creature upoa tbe face of 
the earth was so wretched as myself; and I often 
compared my situation, surrounded by comforts 
which I could not enjoy, to that of him who was 
doomed to perpetual thirst in the midst of water of 
which he was unable to drink. 

if the mornings which took my husband to llie 
field were the happiest of my life, the evenings of 
these days were the most miserable ; for just at thai 
hour (the grey twilight of a winter's evening), when 
those who enjoy domestic comforts gather in to the 
social circle, and draw around them the blessed in- 
fluence of peace and love, 1 used to sit solitary and 
musing, wailing the tread of a tired hunter along tbe 
gravel walk beneath my window ; and then the noisy 
entrance of a blustering man, calling with impatience 
for bis dinner, to which he would sit down without 
either grace or gratitude ; and when his keen appetite 
was a little abated, came the luxury of recounting 
his " glorious leaps," and magnificent exploits, added 
to that of drinking my health, with the health of any 
other person, man, woman, or child, who might 
" prove an excuse for the glass ;" and then followed 
the deadly stupor of exhausted animal nature, with 
the heavy eyelids closed, and the whole face stiffen- 
ed into the stupidity of sleep. 

It is true I cannot ^"j to-^weX^ ■&«. wnw^vKua^iji 
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«iy!Dg; that I eDdeavoured to make the beat of these 
opportunities, to simple against the disgust that was 
fast gaining upon the tardy growth of my affections, 
or to being down my uuderatanding to enquire whe- 
ther my own internal pride of heart and want of cha- 
rity, and neglect of duty, might not be as culpable in 
the sight of Heaven, as those grosser vices at which I 
felt so indignant. No ! 1 made no such appeal to 
reason, no such inquiry of conscience, but have often 
sat for hours lost in a fruitless reverie, with no other 
sound to cheer me than the deep breathing of a weary 
huntsman, while my eyes were fixed upon the red 
embers of an unstirred fire — unstirred, because I was 
unwilling to break the repose of a sleep which, how- 
ever annoying in itself, afforded me a respite from 
that which was still more so ; and in these dreamy 
hours what retrospections came back upon my heart ! 
bringing again the sweet picture of my father's 
house, the voices of my sisters when we were happy 
girls at home, the fields where we used to play, 
the books we read together, and more than these, 
the fresh buoyancy of feeling, never, never to be 
recalled. 

How far my husband's character might have been 
improved by studious care, and well-directed kind- 
ness, 1 am not able to say, for 1 acknowledge with 
shame and compunction, that this was a trial which 
I never made. Having trusted to his promises as a 
lover, I was piqued and wounded by his failure as a 
husband, and disappointed \a go «a«!\ ^ 
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discovering, that neither my influence, my wishes, nor 
mj example, were Biifliciei)t to win him over to » 
change of heart. As if there could possibly be mote 
potency in the charming of a weak-woman, than Id 
the daily experience of the unsatisfactory nature of 
mere animal enjoyment, the force of early inslruc- 
tion, and the convictioD of natural reason. 

Of all those human infatuations which stand foith 
in glaring and palpable mockery of nature, and ex- 
perience, and common sense, none can be more blind 
and fatally delusive, than that which leads a vain 
woman to believe, that by marrying; a ricious man, 
she shall be able to turn him from the error of hi) 
ways. It is true he may promise well. Nay, he may 
sometimes even believe his own words. But let her look 
to the talent that has been committed to her care, to 
her own little garden of weeds and waadering plants, 
to the soil untilled, and the fruit unripened, and ask of 
her own heart, where is the proof of the watchfulness, 
labour, and skill, necessary for the cultivatioa of the 
wide desert that has been laid waste by the spoiler. 
While her own scanty harvest tells too truly of care- 
less husbandry, it would be daring presumption to 
wish to encrease her responsibility, and if she had in- 
deed been faithful over that which was committed to 
her, she would shrink from the unequal yoke, the 
fellowship unholy, of him who had not learned to 
love the institutes of religion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ormorand possessed that true libe- 
rality of feeVmg -wYiicU 4di\^'» \n 'w 
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deQominations of Christians in one sacred bond of 
social union, esteeming all equally who partake of 
tlie spirit of their Heavenly Master. 

In their society I was accustomed to meet a I^dy 
St. Lewis, the wealthy patroness of an active and 
popular party in the religious world. Accustomed 
to lead and direct, she moved about with tlie majesty 
of a queen, and I own it was difficult for me to ba- 
lieve that true heartfelt humility could dwell beneath 
such an exterior. But my friends assured me that 
she was most devoted and persevering in her endea- 
vours to do good, " and if," said they, '' we look 
for so much energy and zeal without the least mix- 
ture of evil, we must extend our views beyond this 
world. It is for us to rejoice that we have amongst us 
a distinguished female, who accounts it no stigma 
upon her birth and station, to stand forward in the 
cause of religion." 

Perhaps the strict sectarian views of this lady 
might be one reason why she always assumed a 
double share of hauteur in her communications with 
me, nor was it possible for me to remain uninflu- 
enced by this pointed manner, so well calculated to 
establish between us a sort of precise, cold, good 
behaviour, which I should have been sorry indeed to 
infringe upon by the least touch of familiarity. 

With my husband she held no intercourse. How 
would it now have been possible for beings so diffe- 
rently constituted, to meet on any common ground? 
Indeed they seldom met at ^, txcc^'i. Vfts^'^a^'*^ 
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good liumour enough to come for me at night, and 
drive me home ; and ihen the starched a!r, and im- 
penetrably close shut lips of Lady St. Lewis, suffici- 
ently indicated her sense of coniamiDatJon to be 
dreaded from such society. She was of all persons the 
one in whose presence you would most dislike to be 
guilty of a breach of good manners, or to give cause, 
by any kind of failure on your part, for what you 
more than suspected would be internal triumph on 
hers. With these feelingis I always met her, and 
was truly thankful when I could say " good night," 
without having had my husband's conduct as well as 
my own to answer for. 

There came at last, however, a sudden termination 
to our slight and unsatisfactory intercourse. It was 
a memorable evening. Lady St. Lewis and I never 
met again. 

We were seated, in our usual manner, around Mr. 
Ormorand's hospitable hearth, he, who was properly 
the head of his family, expatiating upon that most 
interesting subject of discussion, (a subject which so 
few can treat with candour and coolness,) the difier- 
ence of creeds, and the peculiarities of religious opi- 
nions: I, with my hands ever unoccnpied, reclined 
upbn a chair opposite the fire, and Lady St. Lewis 
was seated erect upon the sofa, stitf and strong in the 
dignity of a " well-grounded and orthodox belief;'* 
while at her side was Miss Robinson, a young giil 
with meek brow and braided hair, who occupied the 
dubious and unenv\tt\Ae ^pw^- "^^ ¥*" ^^«*isni\ ^53^ 
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humble friend, an untiriDg responder, and a faithful 
supporter of her ladyship's ai^uments. 

" 1 regard it, said Mr. Ormorand, as a great bless- 
ing, a blessing for which we ought all to be unfail- 
ingly thankful, that in consideration to the weakness, 
the inconstancy, and the manifold wants of our na- 
ture, we are permitted to hold different shades of 
opinion, to adopt different modes of worship, suited 
to the natural tone of our minds, and to meet at last 
where all these slight distinctions are merged into one 
bond of everlasting union. 

" Let it be remembered," continued he, " amongst 
the mercies of vhich we daily partake, that we dwell 
in a land where our worship, whatever form it wears, 
may be lifted up in the face of mankind without fear, 
or shame, or danger, to that throne which our less 
privileged forefathers not unfcequently addressed, in 
secret and sorrow, from the abodes of infamy, within 
prison walls, and amidst the horrors of martyrdom," 
Just at the close of this sentence we weie all start- 
led by a thundering knock at the door. 

'' Who can this be?" exclaimed Mrs. Ormorand. 
But I spoke not, for I knew too well. It was my 
husband. 1 heard his step coming with an uneven 
sledgy sound along the floor of the hall. One look 
was sufficient. With an elaborate attempt at more 
than common propriety, he addressed Mrs. Ormorand, 
and then turning to Lady St. Lewis, bowed so low 
that I began to fear he would never recover himself, 
but he did at last regain that erect posture which is 
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SO valuable a distinction between man and tbe brute; 
and having done thi^, he seated himself, with great 
complacency, beside me. 

What can it be, which, on such occasions, seems 
to give tenfold intensity to the organs of sense and 
perception. In spitB of my determination not to see 
anytJiing, I beheld every body's eyes, and caught all 
the enquiring glances by which they appeared to ask 
of each other, — " What can be the matter ?" And deaf 
as 1 would gladly have been, (deaf as the rocks to the 
drowning seaman,) I distinctly heard Miss Robinson 
whisper to her aunt, " The man is intoxicated," while 
the indignant lady drew her niece closer to her elbow 
and shook the full folds of her dress, as she gathered 
it round her feet, away from all chance of contamina- 
tion. 

It seemed that others were not quite so much alive 
to the true state of things as I was myself, for good 
Mrs. Ormorand, always endeavouring to set every one 
at ease, addressed my husband on the common topics 
of the weather, the roads, and tl(e moon ; while he, 
having just sense enough to perceive that he had 
made a breach in our conversation, begged we would 
proceed. 

" Let me see," said he, with a sprightliness in- 
tended to be very captivating, " I dare say you were 
talking about bible societies, or Sunday schools. Do 
you know, Mrs. Ormorand, there is nothing I doal 
upon like Sunday schools." 

" Perhaps," tepUed this excellent manager of mis- 
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chances, " you will have the goodness to add to 
the collection I am just now making for our annual 
rewards." 

" With all the pleasure in the world," exclaimed 
he, who waii nominally the patron of the institution. 

Tliinking the tide was now setting in more favour- 
ably, I ventured to raise my eyes, and saw him fum- 
ble a sovereign out of his purse, and present it to 
Mrs. Ormorand. 

" So far so good," thought I ; and my pulse beat 
slower. Encouraged by this appearance of sanity, 
Mr. Ormorand commenced again with the conversa- 
tiOQ which had been so suddenly interrupted, and 
addressing himself politely to my husband, " We 
have been endeavouring," said he " to reconcile the 
slight differences in our religious belief, by consider- 
ing the advantage which is thus afforded to the union 
of a variety of characters in one great cause ; and 
you. Sir, 1 am sure, as a gentleman of liberal mind, 
as well as a warm supporter 

" A supporter, Sir," said my husband, springing 
upon his feet, and placing his hands upon the back 
of a chair, with all the mock majesty of a public 
speaker, while he thundered forth, with a voice which 
brought the domestics to the door to listen, " A sup- 
porter. Sir, of that church, Sir, whose institutions I 
venerate, whose laws 1 uphold, and whose unsullied 
purity I set forth : of that state. Sir, whose king I 
obey, to whose loyal subjects 1 offer my right hand, 
and of whose aristocracy, I am happy to say, that I 
make one. Sir." 
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** Shew me the man, Sir, whose heart does not 
glow with indignation when he hears a base calamny 
against the church, Sir, that church which has flou- 
rished through ages, in the unassailed and unassail- 
able power of her saint-like sublimity. Show me, 
this man, Sir, and I will strike him with my foot 
Show me Sir, the traitor who dares to harbour in bis 
soul, not only the remotest thought, but the smallest 
iota of an idea derogatory to the majesty, and tlie 
might, and the magnificence of his sovereign, and I 
will shed my best blood, Sir, in uprooting him from 
the earth. Show me again, Sir, the man, woman, or 
child, who is base enough to submit to the d^rada- 
tion' of dissent from that most holy, most venerable, 
most mighty, most grand, — most^ — most - — eveiy 
thing of all institutions ; and I will hiss, Sir, I will 
hiss as I do now ;" and he actually pointed his finger 
full in the face of Lady St. Lewis, and prolonged the 
hissing sound, until we had all time to grow 8ti£P in 
the attitude of amazement. 

To relate circumstantially what followed would be 
impossible. I had wondered until my astonishment 
was exhausted, I had felt until feeling was worn out, 
I had endured until the power of endurance was no 
more ; I lost all susceptibility of impression s, and can 
recollect nothing after this scene except a confused 
call for carriages, in which Lady St. Lewis and my 
husband both insisted upon being first. Her ladyship, 
however, gained the point in starting, but my worthy 
Nimrod soon drove past her with a yell of triumph, 
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which made her coachman start upon his seat, and 
draw his horses o£P the road, as if to make way for a 
madman. 

The week which followed this scene of absurdity was 
one of unbroken suUenness on the part of the offender, 
and of something very much of the same kind on 
mine, interrupted only by occasional tart and taunting 
allusions to the gross effrontery of such conduct. 

When the morning of Saturday arrived, no change 
for the better had taken place, and it was with endent 
satisfaction that my husband informed me of an en- 
gagement he had made fot that day, to dine with a 
neighbouring gentleman, who was more celebrated' 
for his wine than his wisdom. Now was the time for 
me to exert my influence, if I had any, to lay aside 
all petulant airs, and to shew by the sacrifice of my 
own wounded pride, how sincere was my desire to 
promote the interest of that cause, for which I had 
once been so solicitous, that the day before the Sab- 
bath should be devoted to the services of religion. 
But no. I could not, at least I would not, bring 
down my spirit to remind my husband of his duty ; 
for it was impossible to do this, without at the same 
time recalling the past days when I had been humble 
enough to make a favour of his concessions ; and in 
the present state of my temper nothing could have 
been more galling than to make the acknowledgment, 
that such a being, so lost to common sense, and 
common decency, so prone to grovel in his own egre- 
gious folly, could possibly confer ^^^Nova xsc^wv^Skfc. 
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I saw him linger even beyond his usual time of 
trifling, I saw him come back into tlie house before 
he mounted his horse, and even turn again as be 
passed the window ; but I made no answer either by 
look or sign to his evident desire to be recalled, and 
casting off the last weak longing after better things, 
he gave himself up to one desperate resolution, and 
set spurs into his high-mettled steed, the. sound of 
whose galloping hoofs died away upoD my ear, as I 
sat in silent self-condemnation, musing upon tbe 
opportunity 1 had thus perversely thrown away. In 
spite of the many times I told myself during the day 
that I had only done what every other woman of 
spirit would do, my heart was ill at ease ; and when 
I sat down to my solitary tea, I thought of the riot- 
ous board, where, at that very hour, my husband was 
drowning all recollection of the past, and what was 
still worse, all anticipation of the future. In vain I 
endeavoured to console myself by saying it would 
have been of no use even if I had endeavoured to 
detain him. Beneath the all-seeing eye of Omnipo- 
tence, how futile is this plea, when no attempt has 
been made, not a finger stirred, not a word spoken, 
at the very moment when a still small voice was 
whispering " Now b the appointed time." 

Oh ! that we would be satisfied to fulfil our sim- 
ple part, and to leave the event in His hands ^' with 
whom are the issues of life !" 

Had 1, in the hour of trial, submitted to the dic- 
tates of duty, 1 mi^X.^ ev^w wv ^\% \asMfc miserable 
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evening of my life, have found some drops of sweet- 
ness in my cup ; for then I could have lifted up my 
heart in prayer with the consciousness of having done 
my best; and I too might have uttered the touching 
and impressive language '' though he slay me yet will 
I trust in him." But now, with a smitten and writh* 
ing spirit, I applied myself to the painful task of pm- 
paring a sermon for the next day's service. 

Hour after hour passed on, and the Sabbath came 
apace ; but he who was to spread forth the tidings of 
the gospel to a listening people was still at his un- 
hallowed revels. At deep midnight I opened my 
window and listened, and again, and again, until 
the grey dawn appeared in the east, and the birds 
stretched forth their buoyant wings, and all nature 
awoke in freshness, and beauty, and peace. At last 
I heard the sound of a horse, right welcome as it 
came before the domestics were abroad. I opened 
the door as gently as I could, and the brisk morning 
air brought a touch of gladness on its wings. 

The worst confirmation of our fears is a relief to 
the agony of suspense, the torture of apprehension ; 
and yet, when I saw my husband staggering home 
with all that disorder of look and manner which 
remains after such a day, or rather such a night as 
he had spent, and when I thought that in a few 
hours he must appear in public as a minister of a 
pure and holy religion, my heart sunk within me, and 
oh ! what bitter self-upbraidings were mine, that I had 
done nothing, attempted nothing^tjo i^^^xsl^^Vws^. \\^\ss. 

y2 
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such an exposure, to spare that church which I pro- 
fessed to venerate, the stain of such a disgrace. 

If it be true that a man when intoxicated always 
exibits his natural disposition, my husband must have 
been gifted with an uncommon share of obstinacy; 
for when in this state it was impossible to divert him, 
still less to force him, from any absurd determination 
he might take up. It was consequently vain for me 
to attempt to convince him that he would be unable 
to go through with the usual service of the day, and 
when I proposed to send over to a neighbouring clergy- 
man and ask him to take his duty for the morning, he 
replied with indignation that he wanted no interference 
with his duties. 

What could be done in such a case ! Once I 
thought of sending for Mr. Ormorand, but knowing 
my husband's antipathy to him and his family, I 
dared not even pronounce his name, lest it should 
occasion some terrible explosion of rage. 

With that sickness of soul which makes the hand 
tremble, and the knees grow weak, and the brain reel 
with giddiness, I prepared to accompany my husband 
to church. But it was in vain. My resolution 
failed me, and while he was adjusting the reins, I 
stepped back into the house saying that I did not 
feel well enough to go. 

Had the prayers of my heart that morning been 
offered up in the spirit of true humility, I have little 
doubt but they would have been heard and accepted. 
Most assured\^ tVie^ -s^ei^^wsca^wiX. ^^\si^ broken, 
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if not from a contrite, spirit ; but even in the agony 
of my feelings I can well remember that I drew 
many conclusions about what certain individuals 
woald thmk, and had much to combat with in my 
own mind, besides the overwhelming idea of the 
mockery which might, at that very time, be offered to 
the throne of mercy. 

Absorbed in these gloomy reflections, I was seated 
with my eyes wandering over the garden, the fields, 
and the fair prospect before me ; when, long before 
the usual time for leaving church, I saw my husband 
led home, leaning on the arm of Mr. Ormorand. I 
could not meet them at the door, but stood up to 
receive them in the room, where I had spent the last 
tedious and comfortless hour, like a culprit who 
awaits his final sentence. 

" Tell me the worst," said I, seizing the hand of 
Mr. Ormorand, who told me nothing, but shook his 
head and answered gravely and evidently with great 
distress, " This will not do." 

" Do not leave me," said I, for I felt utterly help- 
less, and destitute of all comfort; and, bursting 
into an agony of tears, I entreated him to tell me all 
the fearful truth, for nothing could be worse than 
my apprehensions. 

The case was indeed bad enough, yet not so glar- 
ing, but that many of the congregation were left to 
believe that my husband had been taken ill. What 
added peculiar poignancy to my distress, was to dis- 
cover that, from a kind and delicate regard to m^ 
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fedings, and the shock they must hav« leceivcd <m 
the evening of the terrible mpture with Lady St. 
Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Ormorand, had left Uieir oswi 
place of worship, and attended our church that morn- 
ingt with the generous intention of convincing me 
that they, at least, could look charitabl j upon my 
husband's conduct. But this was a breach of pro- 
priety, a violation of all moral and religiotts fed^g, 
for which they could find no palliation ; and it was 
evident, that the calm and well-regnlated mind of 
Mr. Ormorand had been deeply shocked and wounded. 
" This must never be repeated,'' said he, as we 
walked together in the garden. ** It is woith an; 
sacrifice of private peace to prevent*' — he did not say 
what, but went on. ** You must labour diligent^ 
and faithfully, and if your best endeavouni cannot 
overcome this dreadful propensity, I entresU; you then 
to apply all your energies, all your zeal, to mdaoe 
your husband voluntarily to resign a aituation, from 
which he must in time be expelled." And thus, with 
many strict charges respecting my own vigilance and 
care, he left me ; and I turned into my own habita- 
tion on the noon of a smiling sabbath, wh^i the cot- 
tager goes home from the house of prayer; and dl 
who value the privileges of a Christian coixuniuiity, 
acknowledge with thankfulness and joy the welcome 
influence of a day of bodily rest, and spiritual refresh- 
ment. I turned in to my own habitation, to mt down 
with a husband, whose senses, half drowned hy leeent 
intoxication, wece s^ll d^iite %nd brutaUzed, and 
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whose very countenance, retaining the mark of the 
beast, waj flushed, and distoited with fever, and 
burning thirst. 

Now, my friend, I believe you have bad experience 
enough in the deceitfuiness of the world, more espe- 
cially have seen enough of that worst kind of de- 
ception by which we endeavour to impose upon our- 
selves, to lead you to join with me in deprecating 
the false delicacy by which womea are accustomed to 
blind themselves to the true nature of vice. Thus 
we speak of a gentleman, being gay, being under the 
excitement of wine, being good'hearted, but a httle 
dissipated, aD enemy to no one but himself; and thus 
we marry the creatures whom we pity for such gentle 
enors, when we think we would not for the world 
unite ourselves to avicious, a drunken, ora bad mem. 
Not that I would in any way imply that, because of 
our own exemption from glaring vices, we should 
look with uncharitable eye upon those whose tempt- 
ations may have been incalculably more powerful 
than ours ; but oh ! what weight, what dignity would 
be added to the character of woman, if, when 
speaking of mankind, she would raise her mind above 
that network of nonsense which is used in polished 
society, to throw a veil over those vices which cry 
aloud for our deepest, our most fervent, most perse- 
vering reprobation. I could draw a picture of what a 
^y man is in private Ufe, but which of my fair sisters 
would not turn away her eyes, and say it was im- 
possible that her Lothario should ever resemble that. 
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But eDOQgh of this. I wuh not to expose my poor 
husband's transgresttons more than is neoeasaiy for 
warning others from risking the same rash ezperi- 
ment, which plunged me into the deepest despair ; 
and while I speak fairly of his character, I desbre to 
treat my own with the same candour, and to prove 
that whatever his undisguised errors, or even sins 
might be, they were more than balanced by those 
which I endeavoured to conceal within my own 
heart ; by the unpardonable presumption which led 
me on to undertake his conversion, having never 
made my own *^ calling and election sure ;" by the 
rebellious and unsubdued pride in which I refused to 
fulfil the only conditions which could produce a (avom^ 
able change ; and by the contempt widi which I looked 
down from my own fancied elevaticm upon his loit 
and fallen state. 

Severely, deeply, as my feelings were harrowed bj 
this last exposure, I still adopted no concilialory 
measures, nor condescended to enter upon an impar- 
tial examination of the root of the evil* 

The next morning, I will venture to say, did not 
rise upon any creature more wretched than myself. 
I awoke with an indistinct sense of something im- 
pending over me, something dreadful, that would 
happen, or had already happened, and scarcely could 
the severest calamity that words might describe have 
been so intolerable in its oppressiveness as that uni- 
versal yet indefinite kind of desolation which was made 
sufficiently evident to my fully awakened thoughts. 
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"What am I, where am I, and what do I posseiSsT?" 
are three appalling questions whick we not unfre* 
quently ask ourselves on first awaking from a long 
and heavy sleep. I had no answer by which to allay 
the anguish of my hearty and when I airdse, k was but 
to take up again the weary burden of the past day. 

Under the pressure of affliction in which no 'one 
can partake, and which we imagine nothing can die* 
viate, we do not beguile the time by tracing our ac- 
customed walks in grounds or gardens, but seek either 
the city or the solitude, the crowd or the wilderness ; 
because in both situations we feel ourselves equally 
unobserved. In this state of mind I chose out for 
myself a melancholy retreat, where neither my hns^ 
band nor my domestics were likely to find me. It 
was in a wild and untrimmed plantation, where the 
grounds of the parsonage were bounded by a brook 
that murmured perpetually over a gravelly bed. — 
There was no beauty in this scene except what the 
little brook and the wild weeds gave it ; yet here I 
used to sit on the moss-covered stem of a fallen tree^ 
envying the very birds, and the insects that winged 
their flight around and above me. Even winter could 
not keep me from this spot, for I loved its withered 
grass, and bright green moss,'and silvery lichen ; but 
most of all, I loved to listen to the blast that roared 
amongst its leafless boughs. 

Here I was one day indulging the full bent of my 
distempered fancy, until at last my thoughts broke 
forth in words. 
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** Everything in nature/' said I» ** bas tmne 
pone to fulfil, some power to ezerciae, aome impoltt 
to obey, but me* I alone, of all creation, li^ oa fna 
day to day, in a perpetual impfrisoDmeDtofwoL- 
Why, why was 1 ever animated with haman life, 
when the very worm has an existence more evLiMt 
than mine ? The simplest denizen of air may * flee 
away and be Ht rest;' the birds have their unweaiioi 
wings to bear them to a distant land : and the streun 
that murmurs idly at my feet, after meandeiing 
through a thousand meadows, finds a welcome in tbe 
bosom of the ocean at last/' 

I had scarcely uttered these words when my w 
caught a rustling sound amongst the dead grass and 
fallen branches on the opposite side of the brook, and 
1 saw the figure of an aged woman stooping down to 
fill a pitcher with water. The bank was so damp and 
slippery that it would have been difficult to find sife 
footing even for one more light and agile. After many 
fruitless attempts, she looked up, as if to see whether 
any one was near of whom she might ask assistance, 
and half ashamed of my tardy ofier, I crossed the 
stream and stooped down myself for the water. 

There was to me a strange novelty in doing even 
this act of common kindness, which pleased me for 
the moment, as it brought a change ; and I insisted 
upon carrying the pitcher, if her home was not far 
distant. 

** Oh < no," said she, with many apologies, ** it 
is close by. Just at the skirt of the wood. You 
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may see the smoke beside that old tree. But still it 
is too far for you to carry such a weight, and the 
way is not the cleanest." Here tAke hesitated ; icx 
ihexe was evidently some other reason why she did 
not wish me to go with her, and this exciting my 
curiosity, I persevered with my burden, which, had 
it been imposed upon me, and not of my own choos- 
ing, I should have thought intolerably heavy. 

The cottage to which our path led, was beautifully 
situated, and at first I thought it presented a perfect 
picture of peace ; so apt are we to imagine that the 
cares and troubles, and perplexities of life must ne- 
cessarily be shut out from such picturesque and se- 
cluded retreats. On a nearer inspection, however, 
I found an air of great poverty spread over the whole, 
and a slovenly appearance about the door, that might 
soon have been done away by a strong and Willing 
hand. 

At the entrance of a little plot of garden, the old 
woman stopped and took the pitcher from my hands, 
with many hearty thanks for the service I had done 
her. 

** May I not go in with you V said I. 

** Oh ! yes ma'am, if you please/' but she stopped 
s^m, and looked distressed. *^ I have a poor lassie," 
said she, (for they were north country people) *' who 
is just now in some trouble, and will not be much 
pleased to see the face of a stranger, but I am sure 
you are a kind-hearted lady, and you may be able to 
say something that will comfort her." 
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We were standing but a few paces from the door, 
though screened from the small window, and while 
we hesitated about entering, I heard the following 
words sung in a sweet and plaintive voice by some 
one within, who appeared to be unconscious of a lis- 
tener. 

SONG. 



" Listen ! oh f listen 1 it Ronald returning ? 
Hear ye the sound of his step o'er the lea 1 
Come again, lost one, the bright fin is burning'. 
The hearth is swept dean in thy cottage for thee. 



ti 



Sad is the night, and the morning how dreaiy ; 

Dark is the sun-rise when Ronald's away : 
Come again lov'd one, my bosom is weaiy. 

Pining to welcome thee through the long day. 



** Where is my joy if thy smile is not near me ? 
Where is my hope if thou wilt not return ? 
Vainly my bonny bairn's lisping would cheer me. 
Vainly my mother's bright ingle would bom. 

** Where are the sunbeams that danced on the mountain ? 
Where is the moonlight that slept in the vale J 
Where is the sparkling foam of the fountain 1 
The music that sigh'd in the whispering gale 1 

" Where are the songs I ha?e heard the birds singing, 
When all was melody tun'd to mine ear ? 
Now every note a sad burden is bringing. 
Warbling of spring-time, while winter is near. 
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'* Where, bonny babe, is thy wandering father t 
Close thy sweet eye-lids, and hush thee to rest. 
Ask me no more, hapless thing, I would rather 
Lull thee to sleep on this comfortless breast. 

*' Come again Ronald, the bright fire is burning, 
Thy wife and thy mother are watching for thee ; 
Come again lov'd one, thy joyful returning 
Brings beauty to nature, and gladness to me." 

*' Oh ! that's her way/' said the old woman. 
*' When she's left alone it lightens her poor heart to 
sing these dismal ditties, if she thinks no one can 
hear her. But come in, my good lady, you must 
not stand here in the cold/' 

The sound of our steps at the door brought the 
young woman in an instant from the fire-side, where' 
she had been sitting with her baby in her arms. 
There was at first a bright flash of expectation in her 
looks, which faded away on seeing who we were, 
and though she welcomed us in with civility and 
kindness, I saw her often turn away to wipe off the 
tears that were continually gathering in her eyes. 
At last she retired into an inner room, and I was left 
at liberty to ask her mother what what was the cause 
of her distress. 

" It's a long story," said the old woman, " and 
one that is too common for you to listen to ; but the 
shortest and the worst part of it is, that my poor 
Jenny has a drunken husband. He was a bonny 
Scotch lad when we first knew hioa, ^sA ^\^\^\^Rk^^ 
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look 80 skk, and faiat, that mj heait adiesio 
see her. 

Oh ! if we had no consolation beyond oonek 
I think we should both die before the end of anotk 
day! But we are not* I hope we are not, withnt 
some hold of better things. We pray diligently, ui ' 
sometimes our prayers are blest to us, and we rise op, 
if not in the expectation that they will be ansfoal 
in the way we wish, yet in perfect trust that wetbl 
be wisely and mercifully dealt with, and that ihevery 
burden of which we are complaining, is exactly the 
trial we are most in need of. Sometimes we feeltliii 
in such a lively manner, that it almost grows into 
gladness; and we look on beyond this little spot o( 
earth, this little speck of time, and are satisfied tbat 
We know not what is best for us, and then we speik 
to each other words of cheering, and read our BiUe, 
and see how the Lord led his people through the 
wilderness. 

Oh ! my dear lady, miserable as we may appear to 
to you, we would not exchange these seasons of 
blessed confidence for all that a wealthier or seem- 
ingly happier station could afford. 

Perhaps you have never been brought to this. 
Perhaps you have been brought to it by an easier 
way. I have no right to ask questions of you, but 
there is something in your face which tells me that 
all is not sweetness of which you have to drink. 
Whatever your trials may be, I think they cannot 
well be greater than my poor daughter's. Remember, 
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rahen you go home, that there is consolation even for 
pieae ; and, ao saying, she bid me good day, for I 
%ad already risen to depart. 

On returDiag' home after this sceae, I was much 
f struck by a sense of my own deficiency in all that I 
' had found here exemplified ; in patient submission, in 
watchfulness, and confiding trust, in short, in the 
three Christian graces, faith, hope, and charity. And 
yet I had dared to think my portion hard. And so 
unquestionably it was to me; but I had chosen my 
own lot 1 I had taken up my own burden, I had 
filled my own cup with bitterness ; and since, to my 
natural feelings that lot was most wretched, that 
burden most grievous to be borne, and that cup most 
unpalatable ; there was urgent need for me to took 
beyond my present blighted and gloomy prospects, 
to that region of blessedness, where there is neither 
blight nor gloom. 

" But what," exclaimed I, giving way to my cheer- 
less meditations, " what is there in this wide world 
for me ! This poor woman doats upon her husband 
with ail the enthusiasm of youth, and the very love 
which tortures her heart, at the same time keeps it 
from the stagnation of despair." 

In the midst of my gloomy reflections I was start- 
led by the sound of carriage wheels at the door, and 
looking out, I saw my husband, extremely pale, 
dressed in a loose gown, and supported, or rather 
carried into the house by a medical gentleman who 
lived near us. 
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He had gone out that day with the intention of 
compelling a young horse to take a desperate leap, 
and the consequences were such as might have been 
anticipated. The beast was obstinate, the man furi- 
ous ; at last, after a dreadful conflict, both horse and 
rider had rolled together down a steep bank, and, had 
not a poor man been passing at the time, in all pro- 
bability my husband would have been unable to extri- 
cate himself. He had paid dearly for his exploit by 
many severe contusions, but he had a good-natured 
way of making the best of that which was undeniably 
bad, and he now looked cheerful, and affected to be 
much less hurt than he really was. 

There is nothing wins upon our kindness more than 
suffering patiently endured ; and when my husband 
saw my real concern, and my willingness to sene 
and assist him, his joy and gratitude were beyond 
bounds. 

" Be always thus," said he, ** and you may make 
of me what you please." 

" Be always ill," thought I, •» and it will be no 
effort to me to do my duty." 

It is peculiar to weak and flippant characters to 
imagine that every new impression they receive will 
be deep, and lasting, and influential upon their future 
conduct. The surface of their animal existence is so 
often and so easily stirred, that they have no time to 
ascertain what lies beneath, and thus are incapable 
of reasoning from analogy, of judging rationally of 
♦heir own feelings or mol\\^%, ?twdof drawing conclu- 
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sions from the force of established habit, the power 
of association, and the impossibility of acting rightly 
merely from occasional efforts of the natural will. 

Any one who had but slightly studied human na- 
ture, would have thought my husband, during his 
confinement to a quiet chamber, in a state of mind 
which promised great amendment of life. Even I 
was fain to build upon the earnestness of his promises, 
made in the warmth of awakened feeling ; and thus 
the moments we spent together whilst he was ill and 
helpless, wer^ amongst the happiest of my life; for I 
had then an object in view towards the attainment of 
which I seemed to be making some progress. Nor 
was it an unpleasing task, to reason with one who 
now was glad to listen ; to plead with one who heard 
me in a subdued and gentle spirit. But my hour of 
trial was not yet come, and often after this I was 
compelled to return to the cottage of the poor woman, 
to take a fresh lesson for my own private walk, to 
gather fresh strength for the performance of my own 
duties. 

It was with deep and heartfelt regret I observed in 
my repeated visits, that disease was making rapid pro- 
gress in the once healthy frame of the young woman. 
The kind of melancholy which I endured, and which 
I fancied so intolerable, made no inroads upon my 
constitution ; but hers was a torture of the heart, a 
strife between love and sorrow, which no human con- 
stitution can long sustain. 

Often, as I had entered the cottage ^ I \Na.^ we^^ 
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He had gone out that day with the intention of 
compelling a young horse to take a desperate leap, 
and the consequences were such as might have been 
anticipated. The heast was obstinate, the man furi- 
ous ; at last, after a dreadful conflict, both horse and 
rider had rolled together down a steep bank, and, had 
not a poor man been passing at the time, in all pro- 
bability my husband would have been unable to extri- 
cate himself. He had paid dearly for his exploit by 
many severe contusions, but he had a good-natured 
way of making the best of that which was undeniably 
bad, and he now looked cheeiful, and affected to be 
much less hurt than he really was. 

There is nothing wins upon our kindness more than 
suffering patiently endured ; and when my husband 
saw my real concern, and my willingness to sene 
and assist him, his joy and gratitude were beyond 
bounds. 

*« Be always thus," said he, *^ and you may make 
of me what you please." 

" Be always ill," thought I, •* and it will be no 
effort to me to do my duty." 

It is peculiar to weak and flippant characters to 
imagine that every new impression they receive will 
be deep, and lasting, and influential upon their future 
conduct. The surface of their animal existence is so 
often and so easily stirred, that they have no time to 
ascertain what lies beneath, and thus are incapable 
of reasoning from analogy, of judging rationally of 
their own feelings or motives, and of drawing condu- 
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sions from the force of established habit, the power 
of association, and the impossibility of acting rightly 
merely from occasional efibrts of the natural will. 

Any one who had but slightly studied human na- 
ture, would have thought my husband, during his 
confinement to a quiet chamber, in a state of mind 
which promised great amendment of life. Even I 
was fain to build upon the earnestness of his promises, 
made in the warmth of awakened feeling ; and thus 
the moments we spent together whilst he was ill and 
helpless, wer^ amongst the happiest of my life; for T 
had then an object in view towards the attainment of 
which I seemed to be making some progress. Nor 
was it an unpleasing task, to reason with one who 
now was glad to listen ; to plead with one who heard 
me in a subdued and gentle spirit. But my hour of 
trial was not yet come, and often after this I was 
compelled to return to the cottage of the poor woman, 
to take a fresh lesson for my own private walk, to 
gather fresh strength for the performance of my own 
duties. 

It was with deep and heartfelt regret I observed in 
my repeated visits, that disease was making rapid pro- 
gress in the once healthy frame of the young woman. 
The kind of melancholy which I endured, and which 
I fancied so intolerable, made no inroads upon my 
constitution ; but hers was a torture of the heart, a 
strife between love and sorrow, which no human con- 
stitution can long sustain. 

Often, as I had entered the cottage^ I had ^sje^^st 
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yet found the wandering husband at home; untQone 
evening, when nature was again assuming the fresh- 
ness of spring, I was surprised to see the figure of a 
man seated beside the poor invalid. At first I hesi- 
tated, but Jenny's voice called me in with such a 
gladsome tone, that I could not turn away without 
for once witnessing her joy. 

** He is here ! *' she whispered to me as I stood 
beside her. " He is here ! " she repeated, with a 
look of happiness that I never can forget. 

Ronald was indeed a fine looking man, whose 
strongly marked countenance indicated a strong dia- 
racter. At first I thought him handsome ; but when 
he spoke there was a thirsty kind of irregularity 
about his features, which had no doubt been brought 
on by his dreadfully debasing habits. Jenny, how- 
ever, seemed to be unconscious that he exhibited any 
other aspect than that of perfect beauty ; for she 
leaned with her thin white hand upon his arm, and 
looked up into his face, as if she read there all that 
was written in her book of life. 

This little act of kindness on his part (his merely 
staying with her one evening when her mother was 
absent,) was worth, in her estimation, all that the world 
could ofier of riches, rank, or splendour; and her 
gentle eyes were lighted up with something of the 
brilliancy they had worn in former days, and her hollow 
cheek was tinged with a feverish hue of crimson beauty. 
Oh ! how different from the rich glow that had once 
distinguished her aa iVi^ ^^vda oC NvUai^ maidens I 
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was with difficulty I perBimded Ronald to keep 
BUb place at the Sre, when I sat down beside them. 
I He would gladly have gone away, like one who feels 
that much charity is needed to tolerate his presence; 
but Jenny and I both did our best to detain him, and 
when she asked me to read to them a chapter in the 
Bible, saying she was sure that Ronald would like to 
hear me read, he felt compelled in common civility to 
remain. 

Half afraid of venturing too far in the presence of 
one with whose character I was in a great measure 
unacquainted, I cboae the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, and my heart melted as I went through those 
touching passages which describe the return of the 
penitent. 

On looking up, I saw that Jenny had covered her 
face witli her handkerchief, while with the other hand 
trembling like an aspen leaf, she still grasped the 
arm of her husband, who bent down his head over a 
rosy child, seated on his knee, and stroked its glossy 
ringlets, tied and untied the strings of its frock, and 
pressed its cheek to his breast, as if glad to do any 
thing that might relieve him from the misery of sitting 
quietly beneath the scrutiny of searching eyes. 

" Is there any thing," thought I, " that a stranger's 

vaic« may say to add weight to diat of conscience 7" 

and I oifered up an inward prayer that my humble 

endeavours might not be made in vain. I know not 

it was, but I found strength and power od that 

I occasion to utter words ihsA aovitviwl. iMva-^ "vu ■»■ 
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strong man, and a stnngcr ; bat be boce dien w^: 
and when I took my leare, even nil n i! co acecdiDE 
home, as darkness was fast cooia^ oc. I iccectsd 
hijf oiTer, and we talked bj the «aj or' die hope dioe 
was in store for the penitent ; of tlie e*HcacT ot pnfs; 
and of the mercy that fails not c^en in the btest 
hour. And then, last of ail, we talked about pooc 
Jenny ; and though I could not saj < for I did oo( 
believe) that even his altered life would now sa?eher, 
yet 1 urged upon him many times before we separated, 
the satisfaction he would afterwards feel in having 
cheered her last moments, and watched her <rentk 
Spirit depart in peace. 

It was wonderful to me, that, after the exertions I 
had been able to make with those whose feelings and 
hubitfl were comparatively strange to me, I should find 
any difficulty in performing the same duties at home: 
but so it was. Ronald was a man of strong and deep 
character, with whom the words that fell unanswered 
upon his ear, were often graven on bis heart ; nor was 
it from carelessness about the ruin which his habits 
brought upon his family, that he had so long per- 
sisted in the evil of his ways. So far from this, the 
very anguish of his self-upbraidings sometimes drove 
him away from home, and in this manner his des- 
peration served to increase its own violence. 

The case with my husband was essentially dif- 
ferent. His was a mere animal propensity — over 
which a variable and volatile spirit had little power. 
It was not to dxcvnii X^Cki^ «xi<^Y^ ^ ^ tortured 
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mind that he swallowed the fatal draught, but solely 
for the sake of the excitement and the love of what 
he called " good company.'' In his often-repeated 
fits of penitence there was no want of sincerity for 
the time ; but nothing could give constancy and 
firmness to his resolutions. Thus, on recovering 
from the long confinement to which his accident 
had subjected him, he rushed again into the world 
with fresh interest, and sat down to the jovial board, 
determined to drink but little ! 

Still there was a radical change in my feelings 
towards him, and the views which I entertained of 
his character no longer plunged me into moodiness 
and despair. During his illness I had reaped the 
blessed fruits of continued exertion for another's good ; 
and though I could not be said to love him beyond 
the common kindness we feel for those who share our 
lot in life, I had learned to look charitably even upon 
him. When I endeavoured calmly to weigh and 
estimate his character, thousands of instances oc- 
curred to my recollection in which I might have acted 
a more Christian part towards him, and with these 
considerations came fresh pity and forgiveness for 
his faults. 

" But what?" said I, one day, to Mr. Ormorand, 

when we had been speaking with kindness and 
commiseration of the absent — ** What can I do to 
save him ? " 

" My dear friend," replied Mr. Ormorand, '^ you 
must do your best : I never heard t\vaX h*^n^^\^ ^'^ksw- 
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manded to save each other. Happy is it for us that 
the salvation of our own souls is all that is strictly 
required of us. But rememher that, in order to make 
sure of this great object, it is necessary that we watch 
over each other for good ; that we do not ' darken 
counsel' by calculating too much upon the end, but 
persevere faithfully and diligently in rendering oor 
appointed service. Your endeavours to save your 
husband from disgrace and ruin may not be attended 
with the reward you desire ; but are there not other 
rewards in the hand of Omnipotence, far, fiar beyond 
what your most earnest endeavours can deserve ? Is 
there not ' that peace of mind which passeth all un- 
derstanding' never denied to the humble and per- 
severing suppliant ? Are there not the promises of the 
gospel to support the pilgrim on his way ? Is there not 
the unbounded ocean of everlasting mercy, into which 
the tears of our weak nature may flow 7 Oh ! do not 
despair, even though the desire of your eyes should be 
denied ! You know that in this world is not our rest, 
and that none can drink of the cup of life without 
tasting its unpalatable dregs. Yours may be all centred 
in one drop of inexpressible bitterness ! But is not 
the rest more sweet than falls to the lot of many ? I 
know what you will answer me : you will say, ^ let 
the axe fall anywhere but here. Let my outward 
portion be one of poverty and suffering, but leave me 
a home where my spirit may dwell in peace. Let the 
blight come in the tempest, so that my fireside com- 
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forts remain unscathed. Let the lightning strike my 
bark upon the ocean, so that it spare my summer 
bower ! ' And I who know the strength of these feel- 
ings, not from their anguish, but their blessedness, 
preach to you, it may seem, in mockery of that which 
I have never experienced, but still with a heart that 
bleeds for your calamity ; and still with boldness ; 
for I know that the events of this transitory life are 
not as they appear to our contracted vision ; that 
there is the working of a mighty and mysterious Power 
around and above us, striking out waters from the 
barren rock, upon which we have lain prostrate in 
our despair ; bringing forth flowers and fruits in the 
wilderness, where we have stretched our wearied 
limbs to die ; and raising up joy and beauty from 
the ashes of our ruined hopes ! 

'^ Let us look, my friend, away from this one point 
of misery, and number the blessings that are be- 
yond. Have you not the means of assisting and 
cherishing the poor? Employ yourself diligently 
in the service of others, and your home — at least 
your heart — will no longer be desolate. Not ad- 
ministering outward comforts merely, but conveying 
instruction to the ignorant ; and thus, while bearing 
a blessing to the needy, you will often be blest your- 
self. 

*' I recommend these pursuits especially to you, 
because I believe them to be amongst the means 
afforded by Divine Providence for beguiling the mind 
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from melancholy and fruitless broodiog over its own 
secret and selfish sorrows. Beyond these are those 
spiritual helps, which I need not point out to you, 
but which I pray fervently may prove the unfailing 
support of your soul." 

It was not long after this conversation took place 
that I was summoned to attend the last moments of 
poor Jenny; and here, if I had doubted the efficacy 
of that faith, which my worthy friend had so earnestly 
recommended to me, I should have seen a lively and 
striking instance of its power to support the feeble 
spirit. 

The exhausted sufferer was still able to speak; 
and, as if aware that time with her was short, she laid 
her hand upon my arm, as I stood beside her, and 
looking imploringly in my face, entreated roe, in the 
simple language of her heart, to put my trust solely 
and entirely in Him, who knows what is best for his 
frail creatures; " for," continued she, in 'a cheerful 
and animated tone, >' it is this that has supported 
me ; it is this that will support you." 

The aged mother sat by the bed, with more of 
peace in her countenance than I had seen there 
before ; and Ronald, poor Ronald ! now smitten to 
his inmost soul, covered his face with both his hands, 
and sobbed aloud, in the bitterness of unspeakable 
anguish ; sometimes, as he was able to raise up his 
head, catching Jenny's eye turned towards him with 
such looks of tenderness and love, that the fountains 
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of his tears burst forth again, and he wept like a 
child, without concealment or shame. 

" Oh ! may those tears be blessed!" said the dying 
woman. '* Think not of roe, Ronald, when I am 
gone. I was but like a flower in your path, love, 
that withered at noon-day. But think of the flowers 
of paradise, and the burden that must be borne, and 
the battle that must be fought, before we can enter 
where they bloom for ever. Keep on, keep on, the 
strife will soon be over ; it is worth all to gain the 
prize!" and, so saying, her gentle soul departed. 

From this time Ronald was an altered man ; not 
but that he had sometimes hard conflicts before he 
could compel himself patiently to endure the gnawing 
worm of self-reproach ; but what with the vigilant 
care of a Christian mother, and the winning helpless- 
ness of his poor children, and, above all, with that 
mercy, whose unfailing fountains refresh the soul of 
the penitent, he was enabled to keep on a steady 
course, without any after breach of regularity of life 
or conduct. 

Not so, my poor husband. I have now watched 
over him for years. I have seen him dismissed from 
his high station, and returned thanks that he was no 
longer permitted to disgrace the ministry of the 
church. I have descended with him into the most 
private and secluded walk of life ; and though I have 
found in that walk much to reconcile its roughness, 
and smooth down its thorns, I still lift up my voice 
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from a weary and wounded spirit, (and dh ! di4( I 
^ottld speak more powerfully) to warn the trifliiig, i 
the thoughtless, and the lash, from thaft most lamen-, 
.table of all calamities — most irreparable of all mis- 
fortunes — *' an ill-assorted marriage/' 
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